8 ADDITIONAL ANECDOTES 


Mr. Oldys had covered feveral quires 6f paper with 
laborious colleétions for a regular life of our author, 
From thefe I have made the following extracts, which 
(however trivial) contain the only circumftances that 
wear the leaft appearance of novelty or information ; 
the fong in p. 106, excepted, 





«© If tradition may be trufted, Shak fpeare‘often baited 
at the Crown Inn or Tavern in Oxford, in his journey 
to and from London. The landlady was a woman of 
great beauty and fprightly wit; and her hufband, Mr. 
John Davenant, (afterwards mayor of that city) a grave 
melancholy man; who, as well as his wife, nfed much to 
delight in Shakfpeare’s pleafant company. Their fon 
young Will Davenant (afterwards Sir William) was 
then a little fchool-boy in the town, of about fever or 
eight years old’, and fo fond alfo of Shak{peare, that 
whenever he heard of his arrival, he would fly from 
fchool to fee him. One day an old townfman obfervin 
the boy running homeward almoft out of breath, atke: 
him whither he was poffing in that heat and hurry. He 
anfwered, to fee his god-tather Shakfpeare. There’s a 
good boy, faid the other, but have a care that you don’t 
take God’s name in vain. This ftory Mr. Pope told me 
at the Earl of Oxford’s table, upon occafion of fome 
difcourfe which arofe about Shak{peare’s monument then 
newly erected in Weftminfter Abbey*; and he quoted 

Mr. 


3 ~~ of about feven or eight years ofd,] He was born at Oxford in 
February, 1605-6. Marone. 

% ——Shakfpeare’s monument then nedwly erefted in Wefiminfter Abbey ;} 
« This monument,” ays Mr. Granger, “was erefted in 1741, by the 
direGion of the Earl of Burlington, Dr. Mead, Mr, Pope, and Mr. 
Martin. Mr. Fleetwood and Mr Rich gave each of them a berefit 
towards it, from one of Shakfpeares own plays. It was executed 
by H. Scheemaker, after a defign of Kent. 

“© On the monument is infcribeds-emor publicus pofuit. Dr. Mead 
ebjeed to amr publicus, as not occurring in obi clafiscal infcriptions ; 
bet Mr, Pope and the other gentlemen concerned ighfting that it 
fhoyld ftand, Dr. Mead ylelded the point, faying, 

Omnia vincit emer, et nos cedamus amori. 


This 
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Mr. Betterton the player for his authority, I anfwered 
that 1 thought fuch a ftory might have enriched the va- 
riety of thofe choice fraits of obfervation he has prcfented 
us in his preface to the edition he had publithed of our 
poet’s works, He replied—‘* There might be in the 
garden of mankind fuch plants as would feem to pride 
themfelves more in a regular production of their own 


* This anecdote was comniunicated hy Mr. Lort, Jate Greek Pro+ 
feffor of Cambridge, who had it from Dr. Mead hiwfelf.’? 

Tt was recorded at the time in the Gentleman's Magazine for Feb. 
"741, by a writer who objects to every part of the zafcription, and 
faya rt ought to have been, “« G. S. centum viginti et quatuor pot 
obitum annis populus plaudens {aut favens] pofuit.”? 

The monument was opened Jan. 29, 1741. Scheemaker is faid 
to have got 3ool. for his work. “The performers ateach houfe, much 
to their honour, performed gratis; and the dean and chapter of Wett- 
minfter took nothing for the ground. ‘The money received by the per- 
formance at Drury-Lane, amounted to above 200! the receipts at 
€ovent-Garden to about roa, Thefe particulars I fearn from Oldys's 
Mf. notes on Langbains. . 

The fcroll on the monument, a3 Ljéarn from a letter to my father, 
dated June 27, 1743, remained f time after the monument was 
fet up, without any infeription 0} This was a challenge to the 
wits of the time; which one of them accepted by writing a copy of 
verfes, the fubject of which was a converfation fuppofed to pafs be. 
tween Dr. Mead and Sir Thomas Hanmer, relative to che filling up of 
the scroll, Iknow not whether they are in print, and I do aot choole 
&o quote them all, The introductory lines, however, rua thus: 


« To learned Mead thus Hanmer fpoke : 

“ Doktor, this empty fcrol]’s a joke. 

$* Something it doubtlefs fhould contain, 

Extremely fhort, extremely plain ; 

¢ But wondrovs deep, and wondrous pat, 

“ And fit for Shakfpeare to point at;" &e MatLonre 


5 


At Drury-Lane was acted Julius Cafar, 28th April 1738, when a 
prologue written by Benjamin Martin, Efq, was fpoken by Mr. Quin, 
and an Epilogue by James Noel, Efq. fpoken by Mrs. Porter. Both 
thefe are printed in the General D Gionary. At Covent-Garden was 
acted Hamlet, xoth Aprit 1739, when a prologue written by Mre 
Theobald, and printed in the London Magezine of that year, wa 
fpoken by Ryan. In the newfpaper of she day it wae obferved that 
this laft reprefentation was far from being aumeroufly — 

ELD> 
native: 
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native frnits, than in having the repute of bearing 
a richer kind by grafting; and this was the reafon 
he omitted it5.’ 

The fame ftory, without the names of the perfons, is 
rinted among the jefts of John Taylor the Water poet, 
n his works, folio, 1630, page 184, N° 3g: and, with 

fome variations, may be found in one of Hearne’s pocket 
books ®. 
«© One 


S am and this was the reafon be omitted it.] Mr. Oldys might have 
added, that be was the perfon who fuggefted to Mr. Pepe the fingular 
eourfe which he parfutd in his edition of Shakfpeare. «* Remember" 
{faye Oldys in a Mf. note to his copy of Langbaine, Article, Shaka 
fpeares) ‘what J obferved to my Lord Oxford for Mr. Pope's ufe, out 
of Cowley’s preface,” The obfervation here alladed to, 1 believe, is one 
made by Cowley ia bis preface, p. 53. edit. 1710, Svo, ¢* This hds 
been the eafe with Shakfpeare, Fletcher, Jonfon, end many others, 
part of whofe poems.) fhould take the boldnefé to prune and lop away, 
if the care of replanting them: in print did belong to me; neither would 
I make any fcruple to cut off from fome the unneceffary young fuckers, 
and from others the old withered branches; fora great wit is no more 
tied to live in a vatt volume, than ina gigantick body; on the con- 
trary i¢ 18 commonly more v the lefs fpace it animates, and as 
Statins fays of lintle Lydeus, FP* 
totes infufa per artus, 

Major in exiguo regnabat corpore virtus.”’ 

Pope adopted this very unwarrantable idea; ftriking out ‘rom the 
text of his authour whatever he did not like: and Cowley himfeif has 
fuffered a fort of poetical punifhment for having fuggefted it, the 
learned bifhop of Worceiter [Dr. Hurd] having pruned and loppra away 
his beautiful luxuriances, as Pope, on Cowley’s fuggeition, did thofe 
of Shakfpeare. Martone, 

6 peat se flory-mmay bs found in one of Hearnc's pocket books.} 
Artony Wood is the firft and original awthor of the anecdote that 
Shak{peare, in bis journies from Warwickhhire to Lendon, uled to 
bart at the Crown-inn on the welt fide of the corn market in Oxford. 
He (ays, th it Davenant the poet was born in that hole in 1606 
«¢ His father (he adds) John Davenant, was a fufficient vintnery kept 
«¢ the tavern nuw known by the fign of the Crewn, and Was mayer of 
*¢ the faid city In 1621. His mother was avery beautiful woman, of 
«© a good wit and converfation, in which the was imitated by none 
“« of her children but by this William [the poet]. The father, who 
** was a very grave and difcreet citizen, (yet an admirer and lover of 
ss plays ang play-makers, efpecially Shat(prare, who negated on 

Ou! 
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*¢ One of Shakfpeare’s younger brothers’, who lived 
to a good old age, event fomte years, as I compute, after 
the 


% hovfe in his journies between Warwickihite and London) was of 
“¢ melancholick difpofition, and was feldom or never feen to laugh, 
* in which he was imitated by none of his children but by Robert his 
s* eldeft fon, afterwards fellow of St. John’s college, and a venerable 
£¢ Dottor of Divinity.” Wood's Arh. Oxon, Vol. II. p. 292. edit. 
1692. J will not fuppofe that Shakfpeare could have been the father 
of a Doctor of Divinity who never laughed: but it was always a con 
flant tradition in Oxford that Shakfpeare was the father of Davenant 
the poet. Alid I have feen this circumftance exprefsly mentioned in 
fome of Wood's papers. Wood was well qualified to kaow thele 
particulars; for he was a townfman' of Oxford, where he was 
born in 1632. Wood fays, that Davenant went to fchoul in Ox- 
tord. Ubi fupra 

As to the Crown-Inn, it fill remains as an int, and is an old de- 
cayed howfe, but probably was once a principal inn in Oxford. It is 
dhne@ly in the road from Stratford to London. In a large upper 
room, which feems to have been a fort of Hall for entertaining a large 
company, or foi accommodating (as was the cuftom) difterent parties 
at once, there was a bow-window, with three pieces of excellent 
palated glafs. Abaut eight years aga, E remember wititing this raam, 
and propofing to purchafe of the lagdlord the painted glafs, which 
would have been a curiofity as coming frem Shakfpeare’s inne But 
going thither foon after, I found it was removed; the inn keeper have 
sng communicated my intended bargain to the owner of the houfe, 
~vho began to tufpeét that he was polfefied of a curiofity too valuable 
to be parted with, or to remain in fuch a place: and I never could 
hear of it afterwards. If I remember right, the palnred glafs con~ 
fifted of three atmorial fhields beautifully ftained. I have faid fo 
mucvon this fubye€t, becaufe I think that Shakfpeare’s old hoftelry 
at Oxford deferves no lefs refpect than Chauter’s Tabarde in South. 
wark. Ts War TON, 

7 One of Shak{peare's younger brothers, &c.] Mi. Oldys feems to 
havé ftudied the art of *¢ marring a plain tale in the telling of it 3°? for 
he has in this ftory introduced circumftahces which tend to diminithy 
inftead of adding to, its credibility. Male dum recitas, incipit effe 
tuums From Shakfpeare’s not taking notice of any of his brothers or 
fiters in his will, except Joan Hart, I think it highly probable they 
‘cre all dead in 1616, except her, at leaft all thofe of the whole 
blood; though in the Regifter there is no entry of the burial of either 
his brother Gilbert, or Edmund, antecedent to the death of Shak- 
{pcare, or at any fubfequent period. 

The truth is, that tHis account of our poet's having performed the 
part of an old man in one of bis own comedies, came originally from 

Vou. Ie {L] Mr. 
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the refloration of King Charles LI. would in his younger 
days come to London to vifit his brother W7/, as he 
called him, and be a fpedtator of him as an actor in 
fome of his own plays. This cuftom, as his brother’s 
fame enlarged, and his dramatick entertainments grew 
the greateft {upport of our principal, if nor of all our 
theatres, he continued it feems fo lang after his brother’s 
death, as even to the latter end ef his own life. The 
euriofity at this time of the moft noted ators [exciting 
them] to learn fomething fiom him of his brether, &c. 
they juftly held him inthe higheft veneration. And it 
may be well believed, as theie was befides a kinfman 
and defcendant of the family, who was then a celebrated 
actor among them, [Charles Hart*. Seo Shakfpeare’s 
Will.] this opportunity made them greedily inquifitive 


Mr. Thonvas Jones of Tarbick, in Worcefterfh.re, who has been al~ 
ready mentioned, (fee p. 106, n. 5.) and who related it from the in- 
formation, not of one of Shaktpease’s brothers, but of a relation of our 
poet, who lived to a good old age, and who had {een him a& in his 
youth. Mr. Jones’s informer might have heen Mr. Richard Quiney, 
who lived in London, and died at Stratford in 1656, at the age of 69 ; 
er Mr. Thomas Quiney, our poet’s fon-in-iaw, who livee, I believe, 
till 1653, and was twenty-feven years old when his fa‘her-in-law 
died; or fome one of the family of Hathaway. Mr. ‘homas Hatha- 
way, I believe Shakfpeare’s brother-in-law, died at Seratford in 
3654-5, at the age of Ss. 

There was a Thomas fone? an inhabitant of Stratford, who between 
the years 15°41 and 15go had four fons, Henry, James, Edmund, and 
aac: fome one of thefe, itis probable, tettled at Tarbick, and was 
the father of Thomas Jones, the relater of this anecdote, who wa 
born about the year 1613, 

If any of Shakfpeare’s brothers lived till after the Reftoration, and 
sited the players, why were we not informed to what player he re~ 
lated :t, and from what player Mr. Oddys had his account? The fae, 
J believe, is, he had it not from a player, but from the above-mentioned 
Mr. Jones, who likewife communicated the ftanza of the ballad on Sir 
Thomas Lucy, which has been printed in a former page. Matone. 

& a Charles Hart.| Mr. Charles Hart the player was born, I be- 
lieve, abour the year 1630, and dicd in 1685- If be wasa grandfon 
of Shakfpeare’s fitter, he was probably the fon of Michael Hart, her 
younget ton, of whofe marriage or death there is no account in the 

arith Regifler of Stratford, and therefore ¥ fulpe@ be fettled in 
one Marons, i 
iite 
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Into evéry little circumflance, more efpetially in his 
dramatick character, which his brother could relate 
him. But he, it feems, was fo ftricken in years, and 
poflibly his memory fo weakened with infirmities, (which 
might make him the eafier pafs for a man of weak in- 
telle&ts,) that he could give thém but little light inte 
their inquiries ; and all tliat could be recollected from 
him of his brother W7// in that ftation was, the 
faint, general, and almoft loft ideas he had of hav. 
ing once feen him aét a part in one of his own comedies, 
wherein being to perfonate a deerepit old man, he wore 
« long beard, and appeared fo weak and drooping and 
unable to walk, that he was foreed to be fupported and 
carried by another perfon to a table, at which he was 
{eated among fome company, who were eating, and one 
of them {ung a fong ” See the charaéter of Adam in 
As you tke it, AQ LL. fe. ult. 





© Verfes by Ben Jonfon and Shakfpeare, ocvafioned 
by the motto to the Globe Theatre-—~Torus mundus agit 


biftrionenm. 
Fonfon, 


If, but Sage afors, all the world difplays, 
Where fhall we find /pe@arors of their plays? 


Shakfpeare. 


Little, er much, of what we fee, we do; 
We are all both afors and /pe@ators too. 


Poetical Charagterifticks, 8vo. MS. Vol. I. fome time 
in the Harleian Library ; which volume was returned to 
ats owner.’” 

Siapetawenrcms 


*« Old Mr. Boman the player reported from Sir 
William Bifhop, that fome part of Sir John Fal. 
ftaff’s character was drawn from a townfman of Strat- 
tord, who either faithlefsly broke a contract, or {pite- 
fully refufed to part with fome land, for a valuable 

[L 2] con- 
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confideration, adjoining to Shakfpeare’s, ia or neat 
that town”? 





To thefe anecdotes I can only add the following. 

At the conclufion of the advertifement prefixed to Lin- 
tot’s edition of Shakfpeare’s poems, it is faid, <* That 
moft learned prince and great patron of learning, King 
James the Firlt, was pleafed with his own hand to write 
an amicable letter to Mr. Shakfpeare; which letter, 
though now loft, remained long in the hands of Sir 
William D’Avenant®, as a credible perfon now living 
can teftify.’”’ 

Mr. Oldys, in a MS. note to his copy of Fuller’s 
Worthies, obferves, that ** the ftory came from the 
duke of Buckingham, who had it from Sir William 
D’ Avenant.”’ 





Tt appears from Rofeius Anglicanus, {commonly called 
Downes the prompter’s book) 1708, that Shakfpeare 
took the pains to inftrné Jofeph Taylor in the character 
of Hamlet, and John Lowine in that of K. Heary VIII. 

Svrrevens. 


Extract from the Rev. Dr. Farmer’s Effay on the Learn- 
ing of Shak/peare, {mall 8vo. 1767. 


In 1751, was reprinted ‘* A compendious or briefe 
examination of certayne ordinary complaints of divers of 
our Countrymen in thefe our days: which although they 
are in fome parte unjuft and friuolous, yet are they all 
by way of dialogue thoroughly debated and difcuffed by 
William Shakfpeare, Gentleman.” 8yo. 

This extraordinary piece was originally publifhed in 
4to, 1581, and dedicated by the author, ** To the molt 


9 wesvbich letter, though vow lof, remained long in she bands of 
Sir William D'Avenant.] Dr. Farmer with great probability fuppofes 
that this letter waa written by King James ta seturn for the com- 
phment paid to him in Macberb. Theé‘relater of this anecdote was 
Sheffield Duke of Buckingham. Maronx. : 

vertuous 
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wertuous and learned Lady, his moft deare and fove- 
saigne Princefle, El:zaberh ; being inforced by her ma- 
jefties late and fingular clemency in pardoning certayne 
his unduetifull mifdemeanonur.’? And by the modern 
editors, to the late king; as ‘* a treatife compofed by 
the moft extenfive and fertile genius that ever any age 
or nation produced.”” 

Here we join iffue with the writers of that excellent, 
though very unequal work, Brograpbia Britannica: if, 
fay they, this piece could be written by eur poet, it 
would be abfolurely decifive in the difpute about his 
learning ; for nny notations appear in it from the 
Greek and Latin cks. 

The concurring circumftances of the zame, and the 
mifdemeaner, which is fuppofed to be the old flory of 
deer-ftealing, feem fairly to challenge onr poet for the 
author: but they hefitate—-His-claim may appear to be 
confuted by the date 1581, when Shakjpeare was only 
Seventeen, and the long experience, which the writer 
talks of——But I will not keep the reader in iufpentfe: 
the book was aot written by Shak/peare. 

Sirype, in his Annals, calls the author some learned 
man, and this gave me the firft fafpicion. 1 knew very 
well, that honeft obs [to ufe the language of Sir 
Thomas Bodley) did not wate his time with fuch baggage 
books as plays and poems; yet 1 muft Suppofe, that he had 
heard of the name of Shak/peare. After a while I met 
with the original edition. Here in the title-page, and 
at the end of the dedication, appear only the initials, 
W.S. gent. and prefently £ was informed by Anthony 
Wood, that the book in queftion was written, not by 
Willan Shakfpeare, but by William Stafford, gentle- 
man’: which at once accounted for the mz/demeanoar in 


¥ am that the book in gueftion was written, not ty William Shak 
fpeare, but by William Stafford, gentleman y Fofit, 2d. Edits Vig i. 
dow—eft will be feen on turning to the former edition, that che 
Letter part of the paragraph belongs to another Stagford.—-I have Gnce 
obfrved, that Wood is not the firft, sho hath given us the true author 

gf the pamphlet. FARMER. 
tL 3] the 
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the dedication. For Stafford bad been concerned ie 


time, and was indeed afterward, as Camden and. 
other annalifts inform us, with fome of the confpi 
againtt Ehxabeth; which he properly calls his audgeti4 
full behaviour. eet Me 

I hope by this time, that any cne open to conviction 
may he early fatisfied ; and I will promife to give on 
this head very little more trouble. : 

The juflly celebrated Mr. Warton hath favoured us, 
in his Life of Dr. Bathurft, with fome bear/ay particu- 
lars concerning Shak{peate frpm_the pores of Aubrey, 
which had been in the hands of Wood ; and 1 ought nog 
to fupprefs them, “as the /af feems to make againft my 
doétrine. They came originally, I find, on confult- 
ing the MS. fiom one Mr. Beefton: and I am fare Mr. 
Warton, whom I have the honour to call my friend, 
and an affoctate in the queftion, will be in no pain about 
their credit. 

«* William Shakfpeare’s father was a butcher ;~-while 
he was a boy he exercifed his father’s trade, but when 
he killed a calf, he would do it in a high ftyle, and 
make afpeech. This William being inclined naturally 
to poetry and aéting, came to London, I guefs, abput 
eighteen, and was an actor in one of the playhoufes, and 
did at exceedingly well, He began early to make effays 
in dramatique poetry.—The humour of the Cox/tadle in 
the Midfummer-Night’s Dream he happen’d to take at 
Crendon* in Bucks.—TI think, I have been told, that he 
left near three hundred pounds to a fer. He underflood 
Latin pretty well, gor betas been in bis younger years a 
Se fier ix the country,” 


2 The bumur of theConflable ig the Midfuramer-Night’s Dream be 
bappen'd to take at Crendon] This pldce is not met with in Spel. 
aan's Villare, ox in Adam's Index; nor in the fof and the laf 
performance of this fort, Speed's Tables, and Whatley’s Gazetteer : 
perhapg, however, it may be meant under the name of Crandon;—but 
the inquiry is of no importanee—=-It thould, [think, be written Gren 
dendon ; though better antiquaries than Avérey have acquiefced in the 
vulgar corruption, FARMER. 

I will 
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Twill be fhort in my animadverfions; and take them, 
in their order. 

The account of the srade of the family is not only con. 
trary to all other tradition, but, as it may feem, to the 
inftrument from the Herald’s-office, fo frequently re. 
printed.—-Shak{peare moft certainty went to London, 
and commenced ator through neceflity, not natural in- 
clination.+—~Nor have we any reafon to fuppofe, that he 
did a&t exscedingly well. Rowe tells us from the infor. 
mation of Betterton, who was inquifitive into this point, 
and had very early opportunities of enquiry ftom Sir W, 
i)’Avenant, that he was no extraordinary aor; and 
nat the top of his performance was the Ghoft in his 
own Hamlet. Yet this chef d’ oeuvre did not pleafe: 
wilt give you an original ftroke at it. Dr, Lodge, whe 
was for ever peftering the town with pasephietds. foe 
lifhed in the year 1596, Wits Miferie, and the Worlds 
Madncffe, difcowsring the Devils incarnat of this Age, 4to. 
One of thefe devils is Hate-virtue, or Sorrow for ann 
other man’s good fucceffe, who, fays the dottor, is “ 
foule lubber, and looks as pale as the vifard of the Ghaf, 
which cried fe miferably at the theatre, like an oifter. 
wife, Hamlet, revenge.” Thus you fee Mr. Holt’s fup. 

poled 


3 walike an nifter-wife, Hamlet, revenee.] To this obfervation of 
Dr. Farmer it moy be added, that the play of Hamler was better now, 
by this fcene, than by any other. In Decker's Satsromaftix, 1602, the 
following paffage occurs. 

Afnius. 

*¢ Would I were hamg’d if 1 can call you any names but captain, 
and Tweca.”” 

Tuccite 

“© No, fye; my name's Hamer Revenge? thou haft been at Pasige 
Garden, haft thou not ?** 

Again, in #’efward Hoe, by Decker and Webfter, 1€07: 

s Let thefe huibands play mad Hamlet, and cry, rewenge 1” 
STEEVENS, 

Dr, Farmer’s obfervation may be further confirmed by the following 
paflage in an anonymous play, called & Warning for faire Women, 
t599. We alfo learn from it the ufual drefs of the ftage ghotts of thar 
THe 


[lL 4] eat 
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pees proof, in the appendix to the late edition, Sef 


lamlet was written after 1597, or perhaps 1602, 
by no means hold good; whatever might be the cafe of 
the particular paffage on which it is founded. 
or does itappear, that Shakfpeare did begin early 
to make effays in dramatique poetry: the Arraignment of 
Paris, 1584, which hath fo often been afcribed to him 
on the credit of Kirkman and Winftanley+, was written 
by George Peele; and Shak{peare is nat met with, even 
as an afiffant, till at leaft feven years afterward’.— 
ahh in his epiftle to the gentlemen ftudents of both 
univerfities, prefixed to Greene’s Arcadia, 4to. black 
letter, recommends his friend, Peele, ** as the chiefe 
fupporter cf pleafance now living, the Atlas of poetrie, 
and primus verborum artifex: whole firlt increafe, rhe 
Arraignment of Parts, might plead to their opinions 
his pregnant dexteritie of wit and manifold varietie of 
invention °.”” : 
In 


< mem A filthie whining ghoft, 
«¢ Lapt in fome foule sheet, or a leather pilch, 
« Comes fcreaming like a pigge half ftickt, 
¢ And cries windiffa—revenge, revenge.” 
The Icathern pilch, I fuppofe, was a theatrical fubftitute for armour. 
Maton. 
4 on the credit of Kirkman and Winflanley,} Thefe people, who 
were the Gurls of the laft age, afcribe likewife to aur author thofe 
miferable performances, Mucedorus, and the Merry Deusl of Edmonton. 
FARMER. 
5 am Shakfpeare is net met with, even as an affiftant, til ar leaf 
Seven years afterward.—=}] Mr. Pope afferts ‘ The troublefome Raigne 
of King Fobu,”” in two parts, 1611, to have been written by Shak- 
fpeare and Rowley :--which edition is a mere copy of another in b/ack 
detter, 1591+ But J find his affertion is fomewhat to be doubted: for 
the old edition hath no name of author at all; and that of 1611, the 
initrals only, #. Sé. in the title-page. FaRMEr, 
See the E/fay on she Order of Shak{peare's plays, Article, King Fobx. 
MALONE. 
© mee his pregnant dexteritia of wit and manifold warietie of inuention. } 
Peele feems to have been taken into the patronage of the Earl otf 
Northumberland about 1593, to whom he dedicates in that year, 
“6 The Hencar of the Garter, a poem gratulatone—the Firfhng cone 
fecrated to his noble name. He was efteemed, fays ssa 
900, 
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In the next place, unfortunately, there is neither fuch 
a charaéter. a3 a Conftable in the Midfummer Night's 
Dream: nor was the three hundred pounds legacy to a 
fitter, butadaughter. 

And to clofe the whole, it is not poffible, according 
to Aubrey himfelf, that Shakfpeare could have been 
fome years a fchoolmafter in the country: on which cir~ 
cumftance only the fuppofition of his learning is profeff.. 
edly founded. He was not furely very young, when he 
was employed to 4il! calves, and he commenced player 
about eighteen!/—-The truth is, that he left his father, 
for a wife, a year fooner; and had at‘leaft two children 
porn at Stratford before he retired from thence to Lon- 
don. It is therefore fufficiently clear, that poor Anthony 
had too much reafon for his character At Aubrey: we 
find it in his own account of his life, publifhed by 
Hearne, which I would earneftly recommend to any hy- 
pochondriack : 

s© A pretender to antiquities, roving, magotie-headed, 
and fometimes little better than crafed; and being ex- 


Wood, a moftnoted poet, 15793 but when or where he died, I can- 
not tell, for fo it is, and always bath been, that moft Poets die poor, 
and confequently obfcurely, and a hard matter it is to trace them to 
their graves. Clarwit 1599." Ath. Oxon. Vole I. p. 300. 

We had lately in a periodical pamphlet, called, The Theatrical Re- 
view, a very curious letter under the name of George Peele, to one 
Matter Henrie Marie; relative to a difpute between Shakfpeare and 
Alleyn, which was compromifed by Ben Jonfon,—« I never Jonged 
for thy companye more than laft night ; we were all verrie merie at the 
Gtobe, when Ned Alleyn did not fcruple to affyrme pleafauntly to thy 
friende Will, chat he had ftolen hys fpeeche about the excellencie of 
acting in Hamlet hys tragedye, from converfaytions manifold, whych 
had paffed between them, and opinions gyven by Alleyn touchyng that 
fubjecte. Shakfpeare did not take this tatk in good forte; but Jonfon 
did put an ende to the ftryfe wyth wittyelie faying, thys affaire peedeth 
no contentione: you ftole it from Ned no doubte: do not marvel: 
have you not feene hym aéte tymes out of number ?"’—This Js pre- 
tended to be printed from the original MS, dated 1600; which agrees 
well enough with Wood’s Claruit: but unluckily, Peele was dead at 
leaft two years before, As Anacreon died by the por, fays Mevres, 
fo George Peele by the pox.” Wu's Treafury, 1598. ps ~ 

ARMER. 


ceedingly 
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ceedingly credulous, would &uff his many letters fent te 

A. W. with folliries and mifinformations.”” p. 577. 
ARMER, 





he late Mr, Thomas Ofborne, bookfelier, (whofe 
exploits are celebrated by the author of the Dunciad) 
being ignorant in what form or language our Paradsfe 
Lof was written, employed one of his garretteers to 
render it from a French tranflation into Englh profe, 
Left, hereafter, the compofitions of Shakfpeare fhould 
be brought back into their native tongue from the vere 
fion of Monfieur le Comte de Catuelan, le | ourneur, &c. 
it may be neceflary to obferve, that all the following 
particulars, extra¢ted from the preface of thefe gentle- 
men, are as little founded in trath as their defcription 
of the Jubilee at S+ratford, which they have been taught 
to reprefent as an affair of general approbation and na~ 
tional concern. 

They fay, that Shakfpeare came to London without 2 
plan, and findirty himfelf at the door of a theatre, in- 
ftinctively flopped there, and offered himfel¥ to be a 
holder of-horfes that he was remarkable for his excel. 
lent performance of the Ghoft in Hamlet:—that he 
borrowed nothing from preceding writers :—that all on 
a fadden he left the ftage, and returned without eclat 
into his native county :—that his monument at Strat*ord 
is of copper :—~that the courtiers of James I. paid feveral 
compliments to him which are ftill preferved :—that he 
relieved a widow, who, together with her numerous 
family, was involved in a ruinous lawfuit:—that his 
editors have reftored many paffages in his plays, by the 
affiftance of the manuicripts he left behind him, &c. &c. 

Let me not however forget the juftice due to thefe in. 
gemous Frenchmen, whofe fkill and fidelity in the exe. 
cution of their very difficult undertaking, is only 
exceeded by iuch a difplay of candour as would ferve 
to cover the imperfections of much lefs clegant and 
judicious writers. STERvENs. 


Baptifms, 
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Baptifms, Marriages, and Burials of the Shakfpeare 
family ; trranfcribed from the Regifter-books of the 
Parith of Stratford-upon-Avon, Warwickshire '. 


ONE?, daughter of John Shakfpere, was baptized 
Sept. 15, 15958. ; 
Margaret, daughter of John Shak{fpere, was buried April 
9, $563. 
WILLIAM, fon of John Shak{pere, was baptized April 
26, 15643, ; 
Johanna, daughter of Richard Hathaway, otherwife 
Gardiner, of Shottery +, was baptized May 9, 1566. 
Gilbert, fon of John Shakfpere, was baptized O&. 13, 


1545. 
Jone? Saber John Shakfpere, was baptized April 
15, 1569. 
Anne, 


3 An inaccurate and very imperfect lift of the baptifms, &c. of 
Shakfpeare’s family was tranfmiued by Mr. Weft abont ten years ago 
to Mr, Steevens, The Jit now printed I have extraéted with great 
cara from the Regifters of Stratford; and I truft, it wil) be found cor- 
ret, Masons, 

% This lady Mr. Welt fuppofad to have married the anceftor of the 
Harts of Stratford; but he waa certainly miftaken. She died pro- 
bably in her infancy, The wife of Mr, Hart was undoubredly the 
fecond Jone, mentioned below. Mer fon Michael was born in the 
latter end of the year 1608, at which time the was above thirty~ 
nine years old, The elder Jone would then have been near fifty. 

Matonge 

3 He was horn three days before, April 23, 1564. Matronx, 

4 This Richard Hathaway of Shottery was probably the father 
of Anne Hathaway, our poet’s wife. There is no entry of her 
baptifm, the Regifter not commencing till 1558, two years after the 
was born. Thomas, the fon of this Richard Hathaway, was bap- 
tized at Stratford, Aprit 12, 15695 Jom, another fon, Feb. 3, 15745 
and William, another fan, Nov. 90, 1578. Matrone. 

$ It was common in the age of Queen Elizabeth to give the fame 
chriftian name to two children fucceffively. (Thus, Mr. Sadier, 
who was godfather to Shakfpeare’s fon, had two fons, who were 
baptized by the name of Fobn. See nate 6.) This was undoubtedly 
done in the prefent inftance. The fornver Jone having probably died, 
{though Ican find no entry of her burial in she Regifter, noi indeed 
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Anne, daughter of Mr. John Shakfpere, was baptized 
Sept. 28, 1571. 

Richard, fon of Mr. John Shakfpere, was baptized March 
13, 1573- [1573-4-] : : 

Anne, daughter of Mr. John Shak Ipere, was buried April 
4.1 . 

Bawuad: fon of Mr. John Shakfpere, was baptized 
May 3, 1580. ‘ 

Sufanna, daughter of Wititam SHaKSPRRE, was 
baptized May 26, 1583. 

Elizabeth, daughter of Anthony Shakfpere, of Hamp- 
ton*, was baptized Feb. 10, 1 §8 3+ {1583-4.] 
John Shakfpere and Margery Roberts were married 

Nov. 25, 15846 
Hamnet® and Judith, fon and daughter of Wiutiam 
SHaxspere, were baptized February 2, 1584. 


[1584-5.] 
Margery, 


of many of the other children of John Shak({peare) the name of Jone, 
a very favourite one in thofe days, was transferred to another new- 
born child. This latter Fone married Mr. William Hart, a hatter in 
Stratford, fame time, as I conjecture, in the year 1599, when the was 
thirty years old; for her eldeft fon William was baptized there, 
Auguft 28, 1600. There is no entry of her marriage in the Regifter. 

Marone. 

* There was alfo a Mr. Henry Shakfpeare fettled at Hampton. 
Lucy, as appears from the Regitter of that parith: 

1582——Lettice, daughter of Henry Shakfpeare, was baptia<d. 

1585-—~-James, fon of Henry Shakfpeare, was baptized. 

1589———~—James, fon of Henry Shakfpeare, was buried. 

There was a Thomas Shakfpeare fettled at Warwick; for in the 
Rolls«Chapel I found the inrolment of a deed made in the 44th year of 
Queen Elizabeth, conveying * to Thomas Shakfpeare of Warwick, 
yeoman, Sachbioke, a/ias Bithop-Sachbroke, in Com. Warw.” 

Matone, 

© Mr. Weft imagined that our poet's only fon was chiiftened by 
the name of Samuei, but he was miftaken. Mr. Hamnét Sadler, who 
was related, if 1 miftake not, to the Shak{peare famify, appears to 
hase been fponfor for his fon; and his wife, Mrs. Judith Sadler, to have 
been godmother to Judith, the other twin-child. The name Hamnee 
is written very diftindtly both én the entry of the baprifm and burigl 
of this child, Hamset and Hamler feem to have been confidered as 
the fame name, and to have been ufed indifcriminately both4in fpeak- 
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Margery, wife of John Shakfpere, was buried O&. 29, 
1587. 
Thomas’, fon of Richard Queeny, was baptized Feb. 
26, 15988. [1588-9.] 
Urfala*, daughter of John Shakfpere, was baptized 
March 13, 1588. [1588-9.] 
Thomas, 


ing and writing. Thus, this Mr. Hamnet Sadler, who is a witnefs 
to Shakfpeare’s Wall, writes his chriftian name Hammet; but ths 
{crivener who drew up the will, writes it Ham/er. There is the fame 
variation in the Regifter of Stratford, where the name is {pelt in 
three or four different ways. Thus, among the baptifms we find, in 
1591, “* May 26, John, filius Hamlerei Sadler;” and in 1583, 
“Sept. 13, Margaret, daughter to Hamle Sadler.” But in 1588, 
Sept, 20, we find * John, fon to Hamner Sadler; in 1596, April 4, we 
have “ Judith, filia Homaett Sadler ;" in 1597-8, “© Feb, 3, Wil- 
helmus, filius Hambnet Sadler;" and in 1599, “ April 24, Francis, 
filius Hamner Sadler.” This Mr. Sadler died in 1624, and the en- 
try of his burial ftands thus: “ 1624, Ot. 26, Hamlet Sadler.” 
So alfo in that of his wife: ‘* 1613, March 23, Judith, uxor Hamlee 
Sadler,” 

The name of Hamlet occurs in feveral other entries in the Regilter. 
O&. 4, 1576, 66 Hamlet, fon to Humphry Holdar,” was buried; and 
Sept. 28, 1564, “ Catharina, uxor Hamoleti Haflal’ Mr. Hamlet 
Smith, formerly of the borough of Stratford, is one of the benefac- 
tor’s annnally commemorated there, 

Our poet’s onty fon, Hamnet, died in 1596, in the twelfth year 
of his age. Martone. 

7 This gentleman married our poet’s youngeft daughter. He had 
three fifters, Elizabeth, Anne, and Mary, and five brothers; Adrian 
born in 1586, Richard born in 1587, William born im 1593, John 
in 1597, and George, born Aprilg, 1600, George was Curate of 
the parith of Stratfordy and died of a confumption. He was buried 
there April 11, 1624, In Doétor Hall’s pocket-book is the follow~ 
ing entry relative to him. “* 38, Mre Quiney, tuffi gravi cum magsa 
phiegmatis copia, et cibi vomitu, feb. fenta debilitatus,’? &e. The 
cafe concludes thus, ‘* Anno feq, ips yeat is mentioned in the cafe, 
but the preceding cafe is dated 1624,) in hoc malum incidebat. Multa 
fruitra tentata ;—placide cum Domino dormit, Fuit boni indolis, et 
pro juveni omnifariam dogtus." MALonx. 

3 This Urfula, and her brothers, Humphrey, and Philip, appear ta 
have been the children of John Shakfpeare by Mary, his third wife, 
though no fuch marriage is entered in the Regifter. 1 have not been 
able to learn her furname, or in what church the was marsied, She 
died in Sept. 1608. : i 
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Thomas Greene, alias Shak{pere®, was buried Marché, 


1589. (1589-90. ] 
Hida peey, fon of John Shak!pere, was baptized May 


24, 1990. 

Philip, fonet John Shak{pete,was baptized Sept. 21, r59t. 

Thomas’, fon of Mr. Anthony Nah, was baptized 
Jane 20, 1503. 

Hamnet, fon of Witiram SHAKSPEARE, Was burietl 
Ang. 13, 1596. 


It has been fuggefted to me that the John Shakfpeare here men- 
tioned was an elder brother of our poet, (not his father.) born, hke 
Mangaet Shak{peare, before the commencement of the Regifters 
hut hed this been the cate, he probably would have been called John 
tbe younger, cld Mr. Shakfpeare being alive in 1529. I am therefore 
of opinion that our poet’s father was meant, and chat he was thrice 
married. Mes one, 

9 A great many names occnt in this Regifter, with an alas, the 
meaning of which it is not very eafy to afvertaine 1 thould have fup- 
poted that the perfons thus defcribed were illeg:timate, and that this 
Thomas Greene was the fon of one of our poet's hinfmen, by a 
daughter of Thomas Greene, efq. a gentleman who retided tn Strat~ 
tord; but that im the regifter we frequently find the word baflard 
exprefaly added to the names of the children baptized. erltaps this 
Jatter form was only ufed in the cafe of fervants, labourers, &¢. and 
the illegitimate offspring of the higher orders was more del.cately de- 
noted by an alas. 

The Rev. Mr. Davenport obferves to me that there are two families 
at prefent in Stratford, (and probably feveral more,) that are diftina 
guithed by an alias. The real name of one of thefe fam’lies is 
Roberts, but they generally go by the name of Burfard. The an- 
ceflor of the family came originally from Burferd in Oxfordfhue, and 
was trequently called from this circumftance by the name of Burford. 
This name has prevailed, and they are always now called by it 5 but 
they write their name, Roberts, alias Burford, and are fo cntered in 
the Regifter. 

« The real name of the other family is Smith, but they are moré 
known by the name of Buck, The anceftor of this family, from fome 
circumftance or other, obtained the nickname of Buck, and they now 
write themfelves, Smith, a/ias Buck.” Matone. 

1 This gentleman married our poet's grandtdaughter, Elizabeth 
Fall. His father, Mr. Anthony Nath, lived at Welconibe, (where 
he bad an eftate,) as appears by the following entry of the baptifm oF 
another sf his fons, ‘1598, O& 15, John, fon to Mr. Anthony 
Nath, of Welcombe,” MaLont. . 

William, 
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William, fon of Willian Hart, was baptized Aug. 28, 


1600. 

Mr. John Shakfpeare was buried Sept. 8, 1603. 

Mr. Richard Quiney*, Bailiff of Stratford, was buried 
May 31, 1602. 

Mary, daughter of William Hart, was baptized June 5, 


1603. 

Tieaae: fon of William Hart, hatter, was baptized 
July 24, 1605. 

John Hal, gentleman, and Sufanna Shak{pere were 
married June 5, 1007. 

Many daughter of William Hart, was buried Dec. 17, 
1607, 

Elizabeth, daughter of John Hall, gentleman, was bap- 
tized Feb. 21, 1607. [1607-8.] 

Mary Shakfpere, widow, was buried Sept. 9, 1608. 

Michael, fon of William Hart, was baptized Sept, 23, 
1608. 

Gilbert Shakfpere, adolefcens*, was buried Feb. 3, 
ro1t. [r61t-12.] 

Richard Shakfpere was buried Feb. 4, 1612. [1612-13.} 

Thomas Queeny and Judith Shakfpere? were married 
Feb. 10, 161. [1615-16.] 

William 


2 This was the father of Mr. Thomas Quincey, who married Shak- 
fpeare’s youngeft daughter. Matons. 

* This was probably a fon of Gilbert Shak{peare, our poet's bro~ 
ther. When the elder Gilbert died, the Regifter does not inform us 3 
but he certainly died befurehis fon. Manone. 

3 Thus lady, who was our poet's youngeft daughter, appears to have 
marred without her father’s knowledge, for he mentions her in his 
will as unmanned. Mr. Weft, as I have already obferved, was mif- 
taken in fuppofing the was married in Feb. 1616, thatis, in 1616-17, 
She was certainly married before her father’s death. See a former 
note in pers1, in which the entry is given exactly as it ftands in 
the Regilter. 

As Shak(pease the poet married his wife from Shottery, Mr. Weft 
conjectured he might have become poflefled of a remarkable ric 
and jointly with his wife conveyed it a3 part of their daughter Judith’s 
portion to Thomes Queeny. * It is certeing” Mr. Welt adds, “ that 
gue Queeny, an elderly genticman, fold it mM —wee Harwev, efg. of 
Stocktun, near Southam, Warsickfhire, father of John Harvey 

Thurlhy, 
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William Hart, hatter+, was buried April17, 1616; 

WILLIAM SHAKSPERES, gentleman, was buried 
April 25°, 1616. 

Shakfpere, fon of Thomas Quiney, gentleman, was bap- 
tized Nov. 23, 1616. 

Shak{fpere, fon of Thomas Quiney, gentleman, wes 
buried May 8, 1617. 

Richard, fon of Thomas Quiney, was baptized Feb, 9, 
3617. [1617-18.] 

Thomas, Pie of Thomas Quiney, was baptized Aug, 
29, 1619. 

Duihory Nafh, Efq’. was buried Nov. 18, 16225 

Mrs. Shak{peare ® was buried Aug. 8, 1623. 

Mr. Thomas Nash was married to Mrs, Elizabeth Hall; 
April 22, 1526. 

Thomas *, fon of Thomas Hart, was baptized April 13; 
10734. 


Thurfby, efq. of Abington, near Northampton; ana th it the aforc- 
faid Harvey fold it again to Samuel Tyler, efq. whole filets, as his 
heirs, now enjay it.” 

But how could Shakfpeare have conveyed this houfe, if he ever 
owned it, to Mr. Quecny, as a marriage portion with his daughters 
concerning whom there is the following claute in his will, executed one 
month betore his death: ‘¢ Provided that if fuch hufband 1s the /eall 
at the end of the faid three years be married unto,” &c. Maron. 

4 This William Hart was our poct’s brother-in lawe He dred, it 
appears, a few days before Shakfpearee Matonr. 

> He dicd, as appears from his monument, Aprit23d. Maronet. 

© No one hath protracted the life of Shaifpeare beyond 1616, cx- 
cept Mr, Hume; who is pleafed to add a year to it, cuntrary to ail 
manner of evidence. FarMir. 

7 Father of Mr. Thomas Nath, the hufband of Elizabeth Hall. 

Matone, 

3 ‘| his lady, who was the poet’s widow, and whofe maiden name was 
Anne Hathaway, died, as appears from her tomb-ftone (fee p. 104, 
n. 4.) at the age of 67, and confequently was near e'ght years alder 
than her hufband. 1 have not been able to afcertain when or where 
they were married, but fufpect the ceremony was performed at Hamp- 
ton-Lucy, or Billefley, in Auguft 1582. The itgifler of the later 
parith is loft. Marone. 

* Jt appears from Lady Baraard’s Will that the Thomas Hart was 
alive in 1669, The Regifter does not afcertain the time of his death, 
nor that of his father. Manone. 

Dr. 
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Dr. John Hall®, [** medicus peritiffimus,’’] was buried 
Nov. 26, eae 

Getige, tee of Thomas Hart, was baptized Sept. 18, 
1636. 

Thins, fon of Thomas Quiney, was buried Jan. 28; 
1638. [1638-9.] . 

Richard, i sed Thonias Quiney, was buried Feb. 26; 
1638+ [1638-9,] 

William Hart” was buried Match 29, 1639. 

Mary ceouheer of Thomas Hart, was baptized June 18, 
I Te v ¢ 

Joan Hart, widow, was buried Nov. 4, 1646. 

Thomas Nath, Efq, was buried pels, 1647. 

Mrs. Sufanna Hall, widow, was buried July 16; abe 

Te 


9 Ithas been fuppofed that the farhily of Miller of Hide-Hall in 
the county of Herts, wore defcended from Dy. Hall's daughter Eliza- 
teth ; and to prove this fact, the following pedigree was tran{mitte 
fome years dgo by Mr. Whalley tc Mr. Steevens : 


John Hall=-Sufanna, daughter and co-heirefs of 
William Shakfpeare, 


 apemenenn! 


Btisabeth Hall ax Thomas Nath, Efq, 


L 


A daiighteranSir Reginald Fofter, of Warwickhhires 


, Hes 

Franklyn Millerz- Jane Fortters 
of Hrde-Hall, 
Co. Hertford. 


Nicholas Miller—-Mary me, 


Nicholas baie Miller of 
Hide-Hall, the only furviv- 
ing branch of the family of 
Miller. 


But thie pedigree is founded-on a tniftdke, and there ts undoubted- 


ly no lineal defceadant of now living, The miftake was, 
Vou, I, Mj the 
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Mr. Richard Queetiy’, Gent. of London, was buried 
May 23, 1656. 


Ms. 


the fuppofing that Sir Reginald Forfter married a daughter of Mr, 
Thomas Nafh aitd Elizabeth Hally whs had no fue, ether by that 
gentleman or her fecond hufband, Sir John Barnard, Sit Reginald 
Fotter martied the daoghter of kKdwafd Nath, Efq. of Eat Greea. 
wich in the county of Kent, coufin-german to Mr, Thomés Nath; 
and the pedigree ought to have been formed thus: 


ener em, eemedithnenesatpty 
Anthony Nah-— | | George Nath=-| 
| 


boo 





Tho. Nah=z Elisabeth Hall— Sir John Barnard. 


: eae Nah 7 {| 


A Naf. Jane Nath. Mary Nath——Reginald Forfter, Eig 


afterwards Sir Regi. 
nald Forfer, Bart, 


| 
Reginald Forfter. Mary Forfter, Franklyn Millef_. Jane Forfter, 
of Hide-Hall, 
Co. Hertford, | 


Will, Norcliffe, Efqext Jane Miller. Wictbtes miter My —, 





I — 
Nicholas Franklyn Miller, —| { 


sommes Mundy, Efq.— mmm Miller. 


Hdvard Miller Mundy, Efq. the 
prefent owner of Hide-Hall. 


That Iam right in this flatement, appears from the will of Edward 
Nahh, (fee p. 134, n. 7.) and from the followsng infcription on @ mo- 
nument in the chorch of Stratford, ereG@ted fome time after the year 
4733» by Jane Notciiffe, the wife of William Norcliffe, Eig. and 
enly daughter of Frankly Miller, by Jane Forer : 
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George Hart, fon of Thomas Hart, was siattied by 
Francis Smyth, Juftice of peace, to Helter Ludiate, 
daughter of Thomas Ludiate, Janig, 1657. (1657-8. 

Elizabeth, daughter of George Hart, was bapti 
Jan. g, 1658: [1658-9. : 

Jane, daughter of George Hart; was baptized Dec. 21, 

1661. 

Judith, wife of Thomas Quiney, Gent. was buried 
Feb. 9, 1661 pected 

Sufanna, daughter of George Hart, was baptized March 

18, 1663. [1663-4.] 

Shak{peare, ion of George Hart, was baptized Nov. 18, 
1666. 

Mary, daughter of George Hart, was baptized March 
3r, 167%. 

P. M. 5. 

st Beneath lye interred the body's of Sir Reginald Ferfter, Batonet, 
and dame Afary hus wife, daughter of Edward Nath ot Eaft Green. 
wich, in the county of Kent,” é&c. Fot this infeription J am in. 
debted to the kindnefs of the Revs Mr. Davenport, Vicar of Strat. 
ford-upon-Avon. 

Reginald Forfter, Efq. who lived at Greenwich, was created a 
baronet, May 4, 1661. Hus fon Reginald, who married Mifé Nath, 
fucceeded to the title on the death of his father, fome time after 
the year 1679, Their only fon, Reginald, was buried at Stratford, 
Aug. 10, 1685. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Nath was married to her fecond hufhand, Sir John 
Barnard, at Billefley, aboot three mites from Stratford-wpon-Avon, 
June 5, 1649, and was buried af Abington in the county of Nor- 
thampton, Feb. 17, 1669-70; and with her the family of our poct 
became exting?. Mazons. 

© ‘The eldeft fon of Joan Hart, our poet's fifter. I have not found 
eny entry in the Regifter of the deaths of his brothers Thomas and 
Michael Hart. The latter, I fufpeét, fettled in London, and wae 
perhaps the father of Charles Hart, the celebrated tragedian, who, I 
believe, was born about the year 1630. Maronr. 

2 ‘This gentleman was born in 1587, and was brother to Thomas 
Quiney, who married Shakfpéare’s youngett daughter, It does nor 
appear when Thomas Quiney died. There is a defeét in the Regifter 
durmg the years 1642, 1643, end 16443 and another /acuna from 
March 17, to Nov. 18, 1663. Our poet's fon-in-law probably died 
in the latter of thofe periotls ; for his wife, who died in Feb, 1663-2, 
in the Regifter of Burials for that year is de(crtbed thus: °* Judith, 
uxor Thomae Quincey.” Had her hufband beea thea dead, the would 
have been denominated widucs MALoNRe 

[M2] George, 
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Thomas, fon of George Hart, was baptized March 3, 
1673. [1573-4.] : 

George, fon of George Hart, was baptized Aug. 20, 1676. 

Margaret Hart?, widow, was baried Nov. 28, 1682. 

Daniel Smith and Sufanna Hart were married April 16, 
1688. 

Shak{fpeare Hart was married to Anne Prew, April 10, 


1694. . 

William Shakfpeare, fon of Shakfpeare Hart, was bap- 
tized Sept. 14, 1695. ’ 

Hei sale of George Hart, was buried April 29, 
1696. 

Anne, wiauplites of Shakfpeare and Anne Hart, was 
baptized Aug. 9, 1700. 

George, fon of George and Mary Hart, was baptize 
Nov. 29, 1700. 

George Hart ¢ was buried May 3, 1702. 

Hefter, daughter of George Hart, was baptized Feb. ro, 
1702. ene 

Catharine, daughter of Shakfpeare and Anne Hart, was 
baptized July 1g, 1703. 

Mary, daughter of George Hart, was baptized O&. 7, 


1705. 

Nay, wife of George Hart, was buried O&. 7, 1705. 

George Hart was married to Sarah Mountford, Feb. 20, 
1728. [1728-9.] 

Thomas’, fon of George Hart, Jun. was baptized May 


Qs 1729. 
Sarah, daughter of George Hart, was baptized Sept. 


29, 1733+ 
Anne, daughter of Shakfpeare Hart, was buried March 
29, ¥738. 


3 Probably the wife of Thomas Hart, who muft have been married 
in or before the year 1633. The marriage ceremony was not performed 
at Stratford, there being no entry of it inthe Regifer. MaAtonx, 

4 He was born in 1636. Matone. 

3 This Thomas Hart, who is the fifth in defcent from Joan Hart, 
our poet's fifter, is now (1788) living at Stratford, in the houfe in 
which Shakfpeare was born, MALonx, 

Anne, 
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Anne, daughter of George Hart, was baptized Sept. 29, 


1740. 

William Shakfpeare, fon of William Shak{peare Hart, 
was baptized Jan-8, 1743. [1743-4.] 

William Shakfpeare, fon of William Shakfpeare Hart, 
was buried March 8, 1744. [1744-5.] 

William, fon of George Hart, was buried April 28, 1745. 

George Hart® was buried Aug. 29, 1745. 

‘Thomas, fon of William Shakfpeare Hart, was buried 
March 12, 1746. [1746-7. 

Shakfpeare Hart 7 was buried July 7, 1747. 

Catharine, daughter of William Shakipeare Hart, was 
baptized May to, 1748. 

William SHakfpeare Hart* was buried Feb. 28, 1749, 
[1749-50 ] : 

The widow Hart® was buried July 10, 1753. 

John, fon of Thomas Hart, was baptized Aug. 18, 1755. 

Anne, daughter of Shakfpeare and Anne Hart, was 
buried Feb. 5, 1760. 

Frances, daughter of Thomas Hart, was baptized Aug. 


8, 1760. 
Thomas, fon of Thomas Hart, was baptized Aug. 10, 
: 1764. 
Anne, daughter of Thomas Hart, was baptized Jan. 16, 


1767. 

Sarah, daughter of George Hart, was buried Sept. ro, 
1768, 

Frances, daughter of Thomas Hart, was buried O&t. 31, 


1774+ ; 
George Hart* was busied July 8, 1778. 


© He was born in 1676, and was great grandfon to Joan Hart. 
ALON Ks 
7 He was born in 1666, and was alfo great grandfon tu Joan Hart. 
ALON Ze 
# He was borp in 1695. Marone. 
4% This abfurd mode of enrry feems to have been adopted for the 
purpofe of concealment rather than infermation; for by the omiffion 
she chriftian game, it is impoffible to afcertain from the Regifter, 
wi.o was meant. The perfon here defcribed waa, I believe, Annes 
the widow of Shakfpeare Hart, who died in 3747. Mazonz. 
3 He wasbornin 1700 Maton, 
SHAK. 
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The following inftrument* is copied from the original 
in the College of Heralds; It js marked G. 13. 
P- 349+ 


O all and finguler noble and géntlemen of all 
eftats and degrees, bearing arms, to whom thefe 
prefents thall come, William Deth.ck, Garter, Princi- 
pall King of Arms of England, and William Camden, 
alias Clarencieulx, King of Arms for the fouth, eaft, and 
weft parts of this realme, fendethe greeting. Know ye, 
that in all nations and kingdoms the record and remem- 
braunce of the valeant fa¢ts and vertuous difpofitions of 
worthie men have been made knowne and divulged by 
certeyne fhields of arms and tokens of chevalrie; the 
grant and teftemonie whereof apperteyneth unto us, by 
vertu of our offices from the Quenes moft Exc. Ma- 
jefie, and her Highenes moft noble and vitorious 
proeenires wherefore being folicited, and by credi- 
le report informed, that John Shakfpeare, now of 
Stratford-upon-Avon, in the counte of Warwick, gent. 
whofe parent, great grandfather, and late anteceffor, for 
his faithefull and approved fervice to the late moft pru- 
dent prince, king ary VII. of famous memorie, was 
advaunced and rewarded with lands and tenements, geven 
to him in thofe parts of Warwickfhere, where they have 
continewed by fome defcents in good reputacion and 


¥ In the Herald's Office are the firtt draughts of John Shakfpeare a 
gtant or confirmation of arms, by William Dethick, Garter, Principal 
Kang ap Arms, 1596. See Vincent's Prefs, Vol. 157, N°23, and 24- 

STExvens. 

In a Manufcript in the College of Heralds, marked W. 2, p.z76, 
is the following note; “ As for the faccra se bend, it it a patible 
difference, and the perfon to whom it was granted hath horne ms- 
giftracy, and was juftice of peace at Stratford-upon-Avon. He mar- 
ried the daughter and heire of Ardarety and was aple to maintain that 


phate.” Mazpong. . 
eredis 3 
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credit; and for that the {aid John Shak{peare having 
maryed the daughter and one of the heyrs of Robert 
Arden of Wellingcote, jn the faid couutie, and allo 
produced this his auncient core of arms, heretafure af- 
figned to him whilef he was her Majefties officer and 
baylefe of that towne *; In confideration of the premises, 
and for the, encouragement of his pofteritie, unto whom 
fuche blazon of arms and achevements of inheritance 
from theyre faid mother, by the auncyent cuftome and 
lawes of arms, maye lawfully defcend; We the aid 
Garter and Clarencienlx have afigned, graunted, and 
by thefe prefents exemplefied ynto the faid John Shake 
ipeare, and ape pohenne, By a as cote of wn 
wiz dea field of gould upon a bend fables q@ fpeare of the 
fift, the ee a aes ded argent 3 afk Risen 
or cognifance, 4 falcon with bis wyngs difplayed, fland= 
ing on a wrethe of his coullers, fupporting a fpeare armed 
bedded, or fteeled fylver, fyxed uppon a helmet with 
mantell and taffells, as more playnely maye appeare de. 
peed on this margent; and we have likewife uppon 
on other efcucheon impaled the fame with the auncyent 
arms of the faid Arden? of Wellingcote; fignifieng 
therby, that it maye and fhalbe Jawfull for the faid 
John Shakfpeere, gent. to beare and ufe the fame fhield 


2 wpe bis auncient cote of arms, beretofore affigued to himwhilef be 
awas ber Majefiies officer and baylefe of that towne 3} This grant uf arma 
was made by =——— Cook, Clarencieux, in 1569, but is not now ex- 
tant in the Herald’s-Ofice. Matonr. 

3 mand we bave likewifemimpaled the fame with the auncyent arme 
of the faid Ardenmm] It is faid by the modern editor of Arden of Fewere 

am (firft publithed in 1592 and republifhed in 1370) that Shak{peare 
defcended by the female tine trom the gentleman whofe unfortunate end 
is the fubje@ of this tragedy. But the affertion appears to want fup- 
‘port, the true name of the perfon who was murdered at Feverfham 
being Ardern and not Arden, Ardern might be called Arden in the play 
for the fake of better found, or might be corrupted in the chronicle of 
Holinthed ; yet it is unlikely that the true fpelling thould be overlook, 
ed among the Heralds, whofe intereft it is to recommend by oftentae 
tious accuracy the trifles in which they deal. Strevrws. 

Ardern was the original name, but in Shak{peare’s time it had been 
foftencd to drdem See p. 103, 7 1. Martone 


4] of 
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of arms, fingle or impaled, as aforfaid, during his 
naturall lyfe; and that it fhalbe lawfull for his chil- 
dren, yflue, and pofteryte, (lawfully begotten,) to beare, 
ufe, and quarter, and fhow forth the fame, with theyr e 
dewe differences, in all lawfull warlyke fats and civile 
ufe or exercifes, according to the lawes of arms, and 
cuftome that to gentlemen helongethe, without let or 
interuption of any perfon or perfons, for ule or bearing 
the fame. In wyttneffe and teftemonye whereof we have 
fubfcrebed our names, and faftened the feals of our 
offices, geven at the Office of Arms, London, the 
day of in the xlii yere of the reigne of our moft 
gratious Sovraigne lady Elizabeth, by the grace of God, 
uene of Ingland, France, and Ireland, defender of 
the faith, &c. 1599. 


SHAKSPEARE’S 


SHAKSPEARE’S WILL, 


From the or1Ginau 
Ya the Office of the Prerogative Court of Canterbury. 


Vicefimo quinto die Martii*, Anno Regni Domini noftri Fao 
cobi nunc Regis Angha, Gc. decimo quarto, et Scotra 
guadragefime nono. Anno Domini 1616. 


N the name of God, Amen. I William Shak{peare 
of Stfatford-upon-Avon, in the county of Warwick. 

gent. in perfeét health and memory, (God be prailed!) 
do make and ordain this my laft will and teftament in 
manner and form following; that is to fay: 

Firft, I commend my foul into the hands of God my 
creator, hoping, and affuredly believing, chron the 
only merits of Jefus Chriit my Saviour, to be made par. 
taker of life everlafting; and my body to the earth 
whereof it is made. 

item, I give and bequeath unto my daughter Judith 
one hundred and fifty pounds of lawful Englifh money, 
to be paid unto her in manner and form following; that 
is to fayy one hundred pounds in difcharge of her mar. 
riage portion within one year after my deceafe, with 
confideration after the rate of two fhillings in the pound 
fur fo long time as the fame fhall be unpaid unto her 
after my deceafe; an] the fifty pounds refidue thereof, 
upon her furrendering of, or giving uf fuch fuafficient 
fecurity as the overfeers of this my will fhall like of, to 
furrender or grant, all her eftate and right that fhall de. 
fcend or come unto her after my deceafe, or that the 
now hath, of, in, or to, one copyhold tenement, with 
the appurtenances, lying and being in Stratford-upon. 
Avon aforefaid, in the faid county of Warwick, being 
parcel or holden of the manor of Rowington, unto my 
daughter Sufanna Hall, and her heirs for ever. 

ftem, I give and bequeath unto my faid daughter 
Judith one hundred and fifty pounds more, if fhe, or 
any iffue of her body, be living at the end of three years 


¥ Our poet's will appears to have been drawn wp in February, though 
not executed till the following month ; for Febswu-y was fir watteny 
and afterwards ftruck owt, and AZarch written overt. MALONEs 


Vou I, [M5] next 
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next enfuing the day of the date of this my will, daring 
which time my executors to pay her confideration from 
my deceafe according tothe rate aforefaid: and if fhe 
die within the faid term without iffue of her body, they 
my will is, and 1 do give and bequeath one hundred 
pounds thereof to my niece” Elizabeth Hall, and the fifty 
pounds to be fet forth by my execu ors during the life of 
my fifter Joan Hart, and the ufe and prefit thereof 
coming, fhall be paid to my faid fitter Joan, and after 
her deceafe the faid fifty pounds fhall remain amongtt 
the children of my faid fifter, equally to be divided 
amongft them; but if my faid daughter Judith be living 
at the end of the faid three years, or any iffue of her 
body, then my willis, and fo [ devife and bequeath the 
faid hundred and fifty pounds to be fet out by my execu- 
tors and overfeers for the beft benefit of her and her 
iffue, and the ftock not to be paid unto her fo long as 
fhe fhall be married and covert baron; but my will is, 
that fhe fhall have the confideration yearly paid unto her 
during her life, and after her deceafe the {aid flock and 
confideration to be paid to her children, if fhe have any, 
and if not, to her executors or affigns, fhe liviny the faid 
term after my deceafe: provided that if fuch hufband 
as fhe fhall at the end of the faid three years be married 
unto, or at any [time] after, do fufficiently affure unto 
her, and the iflue of her body, lands anfwerable to the 
ortion by this my will given unto her, and to be ad- 
judged {fo by my executors and overfeers, then my will is, 
that the faid hundred and fifty pounds fhall be paid to 
fuch hufband as fhall make fuch affurance, to his own ufe. 
Item, 1 give and bequeath unto my faid filer Joan 
twenty pounds, and all my wearing apparel, to be paid 
_ and delivered within one year after my deceafe; and { 
do will and devife unto her the houfe, with the appur. 
tenances, in Stratford, wherein fhe dwelleth, for her 
natural life, under the yearly rent of twelve-pence. 
diem, 1 give and bequeath unto her three tons, William 


% mm to my niece | Elizabeth Hail was our poet's grand-daughter. 
So, in Orbell, AGL. ic. i. Tago fays to Brabantio, * You'll have your 
nephews neigh to you ;* meaning his grand-children. See the note 
there. Manone. ‘ 

Hart, 
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ep ———Hart?, and Michael Hart, five pounds 
apidce, to be paid within one year after my deceafe. 
item, 1 give and bequeath unto the faid Elizabeth 
Hall all my plate, (except my broad iilver and gilt 
bowl *,) that 1 now have at the date of this my will. 
Item, 1 give and bequeath unto the poor of Stratford. 
aforefaid ten pounds; to Mr. Thomas Combe 5 my {word 5 
to Thomas Roffel, efg. five pounds; and to Francis 
Collins ® of the borough of Warwick, in the county of 
Warwick, gent. thirteen pounds fix fhillings and eight~ 
pence, to be paid within one year after my deceaie, 
Jrem, \ give and bequeath to Hamlet [ Hamer} Sadler? 


3 —Hart,] It is fingular that neither Shakfpeare nor any of hie 
family thould have recolleéted the chniftian name of his nephew, wha 
yas born at Stratford but eleven years before the making of his will. 
His chriftian name was Tbomas3 and he was baptized in that town, 
July 24, 1605. Matronr. 

4 —cxcept my broad filver and gilt bowl,] This bow), as we after- 
wards find, our poet bequeathed to his daughter Judith Inftead of 
bowl, Mr. Theobald, and ail the fubfequent editors, have here printed 
boxes, MALone. 

5 — Mr. Tbomas Combe,} This gentleman was baptized at Strat- 
ford, Feb.9, 1588-9, fo that he was twenty-feven years old at the 
time of Shakf{peare’s death, He died at Stratford in July 1657, aged. 
68; and his elder brother William died at the fame place, fan. 30, 
1666-7, aged 80, Mr. Thomas Combe by his wll made fury 20g 
3656, directed his executors to convert all his perfona) property into 
money, and tolay it out in the purchefe of lands, to Le fettled on 
William Combe, the eldeft fon of John Combe of Ai.church in the, 
county of Worcefter, Gent. and his heirs male; remamuder to his uve 
brothers fucceffively, Where therefore our poet’s tword has wandered, 
J have not been able to difcover, Ihave taken the trouble to afcertain 
the ages of Shakfpeare’s friends and relations, and the time of their 
devths, becaufe we are thus enabled to judge how far the traditions 
corcerning him, which were communicated to Mr. Rowe in the be~ 
ginning of this century, are worthy of credit. MAtLone. 

« 10 Francis Collins—] This gentleman, who was the fon of 
Mr. Walter Collins, was Laptized at Stratford, Dec, 24, 1582. F 
know not when he died. Martone. 

7 —to Hamner Sadler} This gentleman was godfather to Shak- 
{peare’s only fon, who was called after him. Mr. Sadler, I believe, 
was born about the year 3550, and died at Stratford-upun-Avon, in 
Oétober 1624. His wife, Judith Sadler, who was godmother to 
Shakfpeare’s youngeft daughter, was buried there, March 23, 1613-146 
Qur poet probably was godfather to their fon Wilham, who was bap= 
tized at Stratford, Feb. 5, 1597-8. MALoNx, 

Vou. I {M6} twenty 
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twenty-fix fhillings eight-pence, to buy him a ring; ta 
William Reynolds, gent. twenty-fix fhillingseight-petces 
to buy him a ring; to my godfon William Walker ®, 
twenty fhillings in gold; to Anthony Nath’, gent. 
twenty-fx fhillings eight-pence ; and to Mr, John Nath’, 
twenty-fix fhillings eight-pence ; andto my fellows, John 
Hemynge, Richard Burbage, and Henry Cund-ll?, 
su tity- 4x fhillings eight-pence apiece, to huy them rings. 

Jtem, I give, will, bequeath, and devife, mto my, 
daughter Sufanna Hall, tor better enabling of her to 
perform this my will, and towards the performance 
thereof, all that capital mefluage or tenement, with the 
appurtenances, in Stratford aforefaid, called The New 
Piace, wherein I now dwell, and two meffuages or te- 
nements, with the appurtenances, fituate, lying, an 
being in Henley-ftreet, within the borough of Stratford 
aforefaid; and all my barns, ftables, orchards, gardens, 
lands, tenements, and hereditaments whatfoever, fituate, 
lying, and being, or to be had, received, perceived *, or 
taken, within the towns, hamlets, villages, fields, and 
grounds of Serratford-upon-Avon, Old Stratford, Bith- 
epton, aud Welcombe ‘, or in any of them, in the faid 

county 

3 mm to my godfon Wilham Walker,} William, the fon of Henry 
Walker, was baptized at Stratford, O&. 16, 1698. 1 mention thig 
cixcumfiance, becaufe it afcertains that our authour was at his native 
town in the autumn of that year, Mr, William Walker was busied 
at Stratford, March 1, 1679-80. MaLones 

¥ ——to Anthony Nafb,| He was taher of Mr. Thomas Nah, 
who married our poet's gtand-daughter, Ehzabeth Hall. He lived, 
I bebeve, at Welcombe, where his eftate lay; and was buried at 
Strattord, re 18, 1622. Matone. 

A mento Ar. John Nafh,} This gentleman died at Stratford, and 
was buried there, Nov. 10, 1623. MALone. 

2 —19 my fellows, Fohn Hemynge, Richard Burbage, and Henry 
Qundell,| ‘Lhefe our poet’s fellows did not very long furvive him. 
Buibage died in March 16193; Cundell in December, 16273 and 
Heminge in OGober, 1630. See their wills in the Account of our 
edd Adcrs in the Second Part of this volume. Matons. 

* —recesved, percrived,} Inftead of thefe words, we have hitherto 
had in all the printed copies of this will, rcferwed, preferved. MALONE. 

3 amold Stratford, Bifpopton, and Welconber, The lanas of Old 
Stratford, Bifhopton, and Welcombe, here devifed, were in Shak- 
fpeare’s time a continuation of one large field, al] in the parith of en 

Oe 
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count” of Warwick ; and alfo all that meffuage or tene. 
meng with the appurtenances, wherein one John Robin- 
fon‘dwelleth, fituate, lying, and being, in the Black. 
friars\in London near the Wardrobe * ; and al! other m 

tands, \teyements, and hereditaments whatfoever; ta 
have and fo hold all and fingular the faid premifes, with 
their ¢ppurtenances, unto the faid Sufanna Hall, for 
and during the term of her natural life; and after her 
deceafe to the firft fon of her body lawfully iffuing, and 
to the heirs males of the body of the faid firft fon law. 
fully iffuing ; and for default of fnch iffue, to the fecond 
fon of her body lawfully iffuing, and to the heirs males 
of the body of the faid fecond fon lawfully iffaing; and 
for default of fuch heirs, to the third fon of the body of 
the faid Sufanna lawfully iffuing, and to the heirs males 
of the body of the faid third fon lawfully iffuing ; and 
for default of fuch iflue, the fame fo to be and remain to 
the fourth, fifth, fixth, and feventh fons of her body, 
lawfully iffuing one after another, and to the heirs males 
of the bodies of the faid fourth, fifth, fixth, and feventh 
fons lawfully iffuing, in fuch manner as it is before 
limited to be and remain to the firft, fecond, and third 


ford. Bifhopton is two miles fiom Stratford, and Weleombe one, 
For Bifbopton, Mr. Theobald erroneoufly printed Bu/fbaxton, and the 
errour has been continued 11 all the tubfequent editions. The word 
in Shakfpeare’s original will 1s {pelt Bufbopten, the vulgar pronun~ 
ciation of Bifhopton. 

Ifearched the Indexes in the Rolls chapel from the year 1589 to 
1616, with the hope of finding an enrolment of the purchafe-deed of 
the eftate here devifed by our poet, and of afcertaining its extent and 
value; but it was not enrolled during that period, norcould J find 
any inquifition taken after hs death, by which its valuc might have 
been afcertained. I fuppofe it was conveyed by the former owner to 
Shakfpeare, not by bargain and fale, but by a deed of teoffment, which 
it was not neceflary to enroll, MaLone. 

4 —that meffuage or tenement——in the Blackfriars in London near thea 
Wardrobe;] This was the houfe which was mortgaged to Henry 
Walker. See p. 192. 

By the Wardrobe 1s meant the King’s Great Wardrobe, a royal 
houfe, near Puddle Wharf, purchafea by King Edward the Third 
from Sir ae Beauchamp, who buiit it. King Richard IIL was 
lodged in this houfe jn the fecond year of his reign, See Stowe's Sur= 
wey, p. 694, edit. 1613. After the fire of London this othce wae 
kept in the Savoy; butit is now abolifhed, Maronz. 


Vox, 1. {M 7] fons 
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fons ofher body, and to their heirs males; and for dee 
fault of fuch iffue, the faid premifes to be and remtin to 
my faid niece Hall, and the heirs males of her ‘body 
lawfully iffuing ; and for default of {uch iffue, 
daughter Judith, and the heirs males of her 
fully iffting ; and for default of fuch iffue, td tHe right 
heirs of me the faid Wiliam Shakfpeare for eve}, | 

Item. 1 give unto my wife my fecond bef bed, with the 
furniture, 

Item, I give and bequeath to my faid daughter Judith 
my broad filver gilt bowl, All the reft of my goods, 
chattels, leafes, plate, jewels, and houfhold-ftuff whar- 
foever, after my debts and legacies paid, and my funeral 
expences difcharged, I give, devife, and bequeath to 
my fon-in-law, John Hall, gent, and my daughter 
Sufanna his wife, whom I ordain and make executors of 
this my laft will and teftament. And I do entreat and 
appoint the faid Thomas Ruffel, efg. and Francis Col- 
lins, gent. to be overfeers hereof. And do revoke all 
former wills, and publifh this to be my laft will and 
teftament. In witnefs whereof I have hereunto put my 
hand, the day and year firft above-written. 

By me® @Uillam Shak peares 
Witne/s to the publifbing hereof, ~ 
Fra. Collyns’, 
ulius Shaw *, 
Jom Robinfon 9, 
amnet Sadler’, 

Robert Whattcott. 

Probatum fuit teBamentum faprafcripium apud Lona 
dan, coram Magifiro William Byrde, Legum Doétore, 
Ec. vicefima fecundo die menfis Funii, Anno Domini 
36365 juramento Fobannis Hatt uniusex. cat, Fe. 
de bene, Fe. jurat. refervata potefate, (Se. 
Sufauna Hail alt. ex. Se. eam cum venerit, Fe, 
petitur, Se. 






S emmy fecond bef bed, with the furniture.] Thue Shakfpeare's 
original will, Mr, Theobald and che other modera editors have been 
more bountiful to Mrs. Shakfgeare, having printed inftead of thefe 
words, *¢ — my brown beft bed, with the furniture.” Mazone. 

It appears, in the original will of Shakfpeare, (now in the Pre« 
yogative-Office Dogtors’ Commons,} that he had forgot his sia 3 che 

. cgay 
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fegacy t@ hér being expreffed by an intetlineation, as well at thofe to 
‘Hiemingh, Burbage, and Condell. 

The Will is writtem on three fheets of paper, the two laf of whick 
are undaybtedly fubicribed with Shak{fpeare’s own hand. The firft 
indeed hs his name in the margia, but it differs fomewhat in {pelling 
as wells manner, from the two fignatures that follow. The reader 
Ul4ind a fac-fitnile of all the three, as well as thofe of the witneffes, 
oppofite ;.190, Srzevens. 

The n.me at the top of the a of the firft theet was probab 
written.by the {crivener who drew the will, This was the conftan 
pratice ir Stakipeare’s time. Maronz, 

& Ry meWilliam Shak/{peare.] This wasthe mode of our poet's 
thme. Thus the Regifter of Stratford is figned at the bottom of tack 
page, in the year 1616, “ Per me Richard Watts, Minifter.” Thete 
concluding words have hitherto been inaccurately exhibited thus: 
58 mm the day and year fitf above-ewritten by me, Wiiliam Shakipeare.” 
Neither the day, not year, nor any preceding part of this will, way 
written by our poet. * By me,” &c. only means-—The above it thy 
will of me William Shakfpeare. MALone. 

¥ Fra, Collins.] See p. 187, n.6. Martone. 

8 — Fulius Shaw—] was born in Sept. 1571. He married Ahne 
Boyes, May 5, 1594; and died at Stratford in June 1629. Martone, 

9 — Fobn Robsinfon, | John, fon of Thomas Robinfon, was baptized 
at Strattord, Nov. jo, 1589. I know not when he died. Manone, 

4 wee Hamnet Sadler.}] Seep. 87, n, 7. MALONne. 






MORTGAGE 


MORTGAGE 


MADE BY SHAKSPEARE, 
A.D. 1612-53, 


THE following is a tranfcript of 4 deed exectrsd 
by our authour three years before his death: The 
@riginal deed, which was found in the yegr 1768, 
among the title-deeds of the Rev. Mr. ab eg Selena? 
OF Oxted in the county of Surry, is now in tht+soffeffion 
of Mrs. Garrick, by whom it was obligingly tranfinit- 
ted to me through the hands of the Hon. Mr. Horace 
Walpole. Much has lately been faid in various publi- 
ations, relative to the proper mode of fpelling Shak- 
fpeare’s name. It is hoped we fhall hear no more idle 
babble upon this fubje&t. He fpelt his natne himfelf as 
Thave jut now written it, without the middle e. Let 
this therefore for ever decide. the queftion. 

It thould be remembered that to all ancient deeds 
were appended labels of parchment, which were inferted 
at the bottom of the deed; on the upper part of which 
labels thus rifing above the reft of the parchment, the 
executing parties wrote their names. Shakfpeare, not 

ding room for the whole of his name on the label, 
attempted to write the remaining letters at top, but 
having allowed himfelf only room enough to write the 
letter a, he gave the matter up. His hand-writing, 
of which a fac-fimile is annexed, is much neater 

an many others, which I have feen, of that ages 
Me neglected, however, to fcrape the parchment, in 
epnfequence of which the letters appear imperfectly 
rmed. 

He purchafed the eftate here mortgaged, from Henry 
Walker, for 140l. as appears from the enrolment of the 
“fe of bargain and fale now in the Rolls-Chapel, dated. 

@ preceding day, Marchio, 1512-13. The deed here 

tinted fhews that he paid down only eighty pounds of 

¢ purchafe-money, and mortgaged the premifes for 
the remainder. This deed and the parchals-deed were 
probably 





. Math eee fae PAYA te i ae 7, Let Love rete be 
Ue a eS 
” if “te “/ hee ’ LY fee “i , 
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robabl) both executed on the fame day, (March 10,) 
ike ouf modern conveyance of Leafe and Releafe., 
Maroné. 


HIS INDENTURE made the eleaventh day of 
“March, in the yeares of the reigne of our Sove- 
reigne Lorde James, by the grace of God, king of 
England, Scotland, Fraunce, and Ireland, defender of 
the faith” &c. that is to fay, of England, Fraunce 
and Igela+] the tenth, and of Scotland the fix-and. 
fortith; Between William Shakefpeare of Stratford. 
upon-Avon, in the Countie of Warwick, gentleman, 
William Johnfon, Citizen and Vintener o ondon, 
fohn Jackfon, and John Hemyng of London, gentle- 
men, of thone partie, and Henry Walker, Citizen and 
Minftrell of London, of thother partie ; Witnefleth, that 
the faid William Shakefpeare, William Johnfon, John 
Jackfon, and John Hemyng, have demued, graunted, 
and to ferme letten, and by theis prefents do demife, 
graunt, and to ferme lett unto the faid Henry Walker, 
all that dwelling-houfe or tenement, with thappurte- 
naunts, fituate and being within the precinét, eircuit 
and compaffe of the late Black ffryers, London, fome- 
tymes in the tenure of James Gardyncr, Efquire, and 
fince that in the tenure of John Fortefcue, gent. and 
now or late being in the tenure or occupation of one 
William Ireland, or of his affignee or affignes ; abut- 
ting upon a ftreete leading downe to Puddle Wharfe, on 
the eaft part, right againft the kings Majefties Ward 
robe; part of which faid tenement is ere€tcd over a 
preate gate leading to a capitall meffuage, which fome- 
tyme was in the tenure of William Blackwell, Efquire, 
deceafed, and fince that in the tenure or occupation of 
the right honourable Henry now Earle of Northumber- 
lande: And alfo all that plott of ground on the weit fide 
of the fame tenement, which was lately inclofed with 
boords on two fides thereof, by Anne Baton, widow, 
foe farre and in fuch forte as the fanie was inclofed by 
the faid Anne Baton, and not otherwife; and being on 
Vou. L {N] the 
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the third fide inclofed with an old brick wall; ict 
faid plott of ground was fometyme parcel] and tpken ow 
of a great voyde peece af graund lately uled for a gar- 
den; and alfo the foyle whereupon the faid tenement 
ftandeth; and alfo the faid brick wall and boords which 
doe inclofe the faid plott of ground; with free Ohenig, 
accefle, ingreffe, egrefle, and regrefle, in, by, and 
through, the faid great gate and yarde there, unto the 
ufual dore of the faid tenement: And alfo all and fingu- 
lar cellors, follers, romes, lights, eafiamengs, profits, 
commodities, and appurtenaunts what(oever to the faid 
dwelling-houfe or tenement beionging or in any wife 
apperteyning: TO HAVE and to HOLDE the faid 
dwelling-houfe or tenement, cellers, follers, romes, 
plott of ground, and all and fingulas other the pie. 
miffes above by theis prefents mentioned to bee de- 
mifed, and every part and parcell thereof, with thap- 
purtenaunts, anto the faid Henry Walker, his executors, 
adminiftrators and affignes, from the feaft of thannund- 
ciacon of the bleffed Virgin Marye next coming after 
the date hereof, unto thende and terme of One hundred 
yeares from thence next enfuing, and fullie to be com- 
pleat and ended, withoute impeachmeut of, or for, any 
manner of waite: YELDING and paying therefore 
yearlie during the faid terme unto the faid William 
dhakefpeare, William Johnfon, John Jackfon, end John 
Hemyng, their heires and affignes, a pepper corne at 
the feait of Eafter yearly, yf the fame be lawfullie de- 
maunded, and noe more. PROVIDED alwayes, that ir 
the faid William Shakefpeare, his heires, executors, 
adminiftrators or affignes, or any of them, doe well and 
trulie paie or caufe to be paid to the faid Henry 
Walker, his executors, adminiftrators or affignes, the 
fome of threefcore pounds of lawful! money of England, 
in and upon the nyne and twentith day of September 
next coming after the date hereof, at, or in, the nowe 
dwelling-houfe of the faid Henry Walker, fituate and 
being in the parifh of Saint Martyn neer Ludgate, of 
London, at one entier payment without delaie ; That 
then and from thenestorth this prefente leafe, demife and, 

~ graunt, 
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aunt, and all and every matter and thing herein con~ 
eyned (other then this provifoe,) hall ceafe, determine, 
and bee utterlie voyde, fruftrate, and of none effatt, as 
though the fame had never beene had, né made; theis 
prefents or any thing therein conteyned to the contra 
thereof in any wife notwithftanding. And the faid Wil 
liam Shakefpeare for himfelfe, his heires, executors, and 
adminifrators, and for every of them, doth covenaunt, 
promiffe and grauntto, and with, the faid Henry Walker, 
his executdrs, adminiftrators, and affignes, and everie 
of them, by theis prefentes, that he the faid William 
Shakefpeare, his heires, executors, adminiftrators of 
aflignes, fhall and will cleerlie acquite, exonerate and 
difcharge, or from tyme to tyme, and at all tymes 
hereafter, well and fufficientlie fave and keepe harmlef{s 
the faid Henry Walker, his executors, adminiftrators, 
and affignes, and every of them, and the faid premiffes 
by theis prefents demifed, and every parcell thereof, 
with thappurtenaunts, uf and from all and al manper 
of former and other bargaynes, fales, guiives, gyrauyts, 
leafes, jointures, dowers, intailes, fiscats, recogni- 
zaunces, judgments, executions; and of, and from, all 
and every other charge, titles, troubles, and incum- 
brances whatioever by the faid William Shakefpeares 
William Johnfon, John Jackfon, and John Hemyng, 
or any of them, or by their or any of their meanes, had 
made, committed or done, before thenfealing and de-~ 
livery of theis prefents, or hereafter before the {aid nyne 
and twentith day of September next comming after the 
date hereof, to bee had, made, committed or done, 
except the rents and fervits to the cheef lord or lords 
of the fee or fees of the premiffes, for, or in refpecé 
of, his or their fegnorie or feignories onlies to bee due 
and done. 

IN WITNESSE whereof the {aid pasties to theis in- 
dentures interchangeablie have fett their feales, Yeoven 
the day and years firft above written, 1612 [1612-13]. 


W= Shakspe. Wa Fobnson. Fo. Facksons 
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Exfealed and delivered by the faid 
William Shakefpeare, William 
Sobnfon, and Fobn Fackfon*, 


ia the prefence of 
Will. Atkinfon. Robert Andrews, Ser + 
Ed. Oudry. Henry Lawrence, Servant te 


the faid Scr. 


* Yohn Heming did not fign, or fealh Matowze 
+ i.e. Scrivener, Maronz. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN 
COMMENDATORY VERSES 


on 


SHAKSPEARE. 


On Wiurtam SHAKsreEARE, who died in April, 
1616? 


Enowned Spenfer, lie a thought more nigh 
To learned Chaucer; and rare Beaumont lie 
A little nearer Spenfer, to make room 
For Shakfpeare, in your three-fold, four-fold tomb. 
To 


* In a collection of manufcript poems which was in the poffeffion of 
the late Guftavus Brander, Efq. thefe verfes are entitleda=* Basse 
nis Evecix one [on] poett Shakefpeare, who died in April 1616.” 
‘The Mf. appears to have been written foon after the year 1621. In 
the edition of our authour’s poems in 1640, they are (ubfcribed with 
the initials W. B. only. They were erroneoufly attributed to Dr. 
Donne, in a quarto edition of his poems printed in 1633 5 but his fon 
Dr. John Donne, a Civilian, publithed a more corre edition of his 
father’s poems in 1735, and reyeéted the verfeson Shakfpeare, know~ 
ing, without doubt, that they were written by another. 

From the words ‘¢ who died in April 1616," it may be inferred that 
thefe lines were written recently after Shak{peare's death, when the 
month and year in which he died were well known. At a muic diftant 
period the month would probably have been forgotten; and that was 
not ar age of fuch curiofity as would have induced a poet to fcarch the 
regifter at Stratford on fuch a fubjeét. From the addrefs to Chaucer 
and Spenfer it fhould feem, that when thefe verfes were compofed the 
writer thought it probable that a cenotaph would be ereéted to Shak~ 
fpeare in Weftminger-Abbey. 

There is a copy of thefe lines in a manufcript volume of poems 
written by W. Herrick and others, among Rawlinfon's Collections in 
the Bodleian library at Oxtord; and another among the Sleanian Mfs. 
in the Mufeum, N°.1702. In the Oxford Copy they are entitled 
«© Shalefpeare’s Epitaph ;” bot the authour is not mentioned. There 
are fome flight variations in the different copies, which I thall fet 
down, 

Line 2. To rare Beaumond, and learned Beaumond lie, &c. edit.163 3. 

Line 5. To lodge in one bed all four make a fhift—Mf, Brander. 

To lodge al} four in ane ped, &c. Mi, R. and S. 
To lieall four, &&. Edit. 1633. 
[N3] Line 
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To lodge all four in one bed make a fhift 
Until doomfday ; for hardly will a fife 
Betwixt this day and that by fate be flain, 
For whom your curtains ve! be drawn again. 
But if precedency in death doth bar 

A fourth place in your facred fepulchre, 
Under this carved marble of thine own, 
Sleep, rate tragedian, Shakfpeare, fleep alone. 
Thy unmolefted peace, unthared cave, 

Poffefs, as lord, not tenant, of thy grave; 
‘That unto us and others it may be 

Honour hereafter to be laid by thee. 


WririaMm Basse. 


Line 7. So B. S. and R. 
—— by fares be lain, Edit. 1633. 
Line 8. So B. and $. 
wae wii be drawn agains Re 
o——— need be drawn again. 1633. 
Line 9. But if precedency of death, &. Edit. 1633. 
If yur precedency in death, &c. B. R. S. 
Line 10, So B, R, and edit. 1633. 
A fourth to have place in your fepulcherawS. 
Line 11. So B. and R. 
—— under this curled marble of thine own. Edit. 1633» 
—~~ under this fable, &c. S. 
Line 12. So B.S, and edit. 1643. 
Sleep, rare comedian, &ce R. 
Line 13. So B, and R, 
Thine unmolefted peace, unthared cave—~S. 


Thy unmolefted peace s2 an unfhared caveemEdit, 1633s 
Line 14, So B. 


Poffe(s as lord not tenant of the grave. S. 


: to thy grave, Re 
This couplet is not in edit. 1633. 


Line 15. So Edit. 1633. 

That unto us, or others, &&. B.R.andS. Marowz. 

2 Fifth was formerly corruptly written and pronounced fife. Thave 
adhered to the old fpelling on accounc of the rhyme. This corrupt 
pronunciation yet prevails in Scotland, and in many parts site 

ALONE. 








To 
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To the Memory of my Beloved, 
the Author, Mr. Wittiam SHAKSPEARE, 
and what he hath left us. 


To draw noenvy, Shak{peare, on thy name, 
Am I thus ample to thy book, and fame; 
While I confefs thy writings to be@&ch, 
As neither man, nor mufe, can praife too much 3 
Tis true, and all men’s fuffrage : but thefe ways 
Were not the paths 1 meant unto thy praiie: 
For feelieft ignorance on thefe may light, 
Which, when it founds at beft, but echoes right ; 
Or blind affeftien, which doth ne’er advance 
The truth, but gropes, and argeth all by chance; 
Or crafty malice might pretend this praife, 
And think to ruin, where it feem’d to raife: 
Thefe are, as fome infamous bawd, or whore, 
Should praife a matron ; what could hurt her more? 
But thou art proof againfithem; and, indeed, 
Above the ill fortune of them, or the need: 
I, therefore, will begin :—~Soul of the age, 
The applaufe, delight, the wonder of our ftage, 
My Shakfpeare, rife! I will not lodge thee by 
Chaucer, or Spenfer; oc: bid Beaumont lie 
A little further, to make thee a room?: 
Thou art 2 monument, without a tomb; 
And art alive fill, while thy.book doth live, 
And we have wits to read, and praife to give. 
That [ not mix thee fo, my brain excufes ; 
I mean, with great but difproportion’d mufes: 
For, if I thought my judgment were of years, 
I thould commit thee furely with thy peers ; 
And tell—how far thou didit our Lily outthine4, 
Or {porting Kyd*, or Marlowe’s mighty line®, ; 
nd 


3 — 10 make thee @ room:] See the preceding verfes by Baffe. 
Mazonx. 
© — eur Lily outfane,] ly wrote nine plays during the reign of 
Q, Eliz. viz. Alexander and Campafpe, T.C3 Endymion, C3 Galated, 
C3; Lowes Metamorpbcfir, Dram. Pat, Maids Metamorphofis, Cy 
Mother Bombsey Cj Mydas, C3 O 0 i" Phar, C3 and Woman 
4 +8 
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And though thou hadf {mali Latin, and lefs Greek, 
From thence to honour thee, I would not feck 

For names; but call forth thund’ring AAfchylus, 
Euripides, and Sophocles, to us, 

Pacuvius, Accius, him of Cordova dead, 

To life again, to hear thy bufkin tread 


# the Moon, C. To the pedantry of this author perhaps we are in- 
debted for the firft attempt to polith and reform our language. See 
his Eupbues and bis England. Stevens, { 

S —ar fporting Kyd,| It appears from Heywood's Affor’s Vindi- 
cation that Thomas Kyd was the author of the Spanifh Tragedy, The 
late Mfr. Hawkins was of opinion that Soliman and Perfeda was by the 
fame hand. The only piece however, which has defcended to us, 
even with the instial letters of his name affixed to it, is Pompey the 
Great bis fatr Corneha’s Tragedy, which was firft publifhed in 1594, 
and, with fome alteration in the title-page, againin 3595. This 1s 
no more than a tranflation from Robert Garnier, a *rench poet, who 
diftinguithed himfelf during the reigns of Charles IX. Henry HI. and 
Henry IV, and died at Mans in 1602, inthe 56th ycar of his age, 

STEZVENS. 

6 — or Marlowe's mighty line.] Marlowe was a performer as well 
as an author, His contemporary Heywood calls him the deff of poets. 
He wrote fix tragedies, viz. Dr. Fauftus’s Tragical Hiflory; King 
Edward I; Few of Malia; Luf's Dominion; Maffacre of Paris; 
and Yamburlaine the Great, in two parts. He likewife joined with 
Nafp in writing Dido Queen of Carthage, and had begun a tranflation 
of Mufeus’s Hero and Leander, which was finithed by Chapman, and 

ublifhed in 1606. STEEVENS. 

Chriftopher Marlowe was born probably about the year 1566, as he 
took the degree of Bachelor of Arts at Cambridge, in 1583. donot 
believe that he ever was an adtor, nor can I find any authority for it 
higher than the Thcatrum Poetarum of Philips, in 1674, which is in« 
accurate in many circumftances. Beard, who four years after Mar- 
lowe’s death gave a particular account of him, does not {peak of him 
asanaGtor. He was,” fays that writer, ‘¢ by profeffion a {choller, 
brought up from his youth in the univerfitie of Cambridge, but by 
pradtice a play-maker and a pvet of feurrilitie.” Neither Drayton, nor 
Decker, nor Nathe, nor the authour of the Return from Parnaffus, 
4606, nor Heywood in his prologue to the Few of Malta, give the 
flightet iptimation of Marlowe's having trod the ftage. He was 
ftabbed in the ftreet, and died of the wauad, in 1593. His Hero and 
Leander was publithed in quarto, in 1598, by Edward Blount, as an 
Imperfe work. The fragment ended with this line. “ Dang’d down 
* to hell her loathfome carriage.” Chapman completed the poem, ang 

poblifhed st as it now appears, in 3600, Marone. ’ 3 

. An 
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And thake a ftage: or, when thy focks were on, 
Leave thee alone; for the comparifon 

Of all, that infolent Greece, or haughty Rome, 
Sent forth, or fince did from their afhes come. 
Triumph, my Britain! thou hait one to fhow, 
To whom ail fcenes of Europe homage owe. 

He was not of an age, but for all time ; 

And all the mofes {till were in their prime, 
When like Apollo he came furth to warm 

Our ears, sor like a Mercury to charm. 

Nature herfelf was proud of his defigns, 

And joy’d to wear the dreffing of his lines s 
Which were fo richly fpun, and woven fo fit, 
As, fince, fhe will vouchfafe no other wit: 

The merry Greek, tart Ariftophanes, 

Neat ‘Terence, witty Plautus, now not pleafe ; 
Bat antiquated and deferted lie, 

As they were not of Nature’s family. 

Yet muft I not give nature all; thy art’, 

My gentle Shakfpeare, muft enjoy a part: 
For, though the poet’s matter nature be, 

His art doth give the fafhion: and that he, 
Who cafts to write a living line, muft fweat, 
(Such as thine are) and ftsike the fecond heat 
Upon the mufes’ anvil; turn the fame, 
‘(And himfelf with it) that he thinks to frame ; 
Or, for the laurel, he may gain a {corn,— 

For a good poet’s made, as well as born: 

And fuch wert thou. Look, how the father’s face 
Lives in his iffue; even fo the race 

Of Shakfpeare’s mind, and manners, brightly thines 
In his well-torned and true-filed lines ® ; 


In 
7 ——— thy art, 

” gentle Shakfpeare, muft enjoy a part :-—] Yet this writer in hia 
converfation with Mr. Drummond of Hawthornden in 161g, faid, that 
Shakfpeare ‘* wanted art, and fometimes fenfe.” MALonE. 

5 om true-filed lines3} The fame praife ix given to Shakfpeare by 

a preceding writer. ‘ As Epius Stolo faid that the Mufes would 
fpeak with Plautus his tongue, sf they would tyeak Latin, fo I fay 
that the Mufes would fpeak with Shakfpeare's fine filed phrale, if 
a&bey would fpeak Enghth.”” Wit's Treafury, by Francis Mercs, 1598. 
It 
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In each of which he feems to thake a lance, 
As brandifh’d at the eyes of ignorance. 
Sweet fwan of Avon, what a fight it were, 
To fee thee in our waters yet appear; 
And make'thofe flights upon the banks of Thames, 
That fo did take Eliza, and our bop ! 
But ftay; I fee thee in the hemiiphere 
Advanc’d, and made a conftellation there :-— 
Shine forth, thou ftar of poets; and with rage, 
Or influence, chide, or cheer, the drooping Cage ; 
Which, fince thy flight from hence, hath mourn’d like 
night, 
And defpairs day, but for thy volume’s light! 
Ben. fonson °. 
Upon 

It is fomewhat fingular that at a fubfequent period Shak ‘peare was 
eenfured for the want of that elegance which is here juftly attributed 
tohim. ‘ Though all the laws of Heroick Poem,’ fays the authour 
of Theatrum Poetarum, 1674, * all the laws of tragedy, were exactly 
obferved, yet fill this sour entrejanté, this poetick energie, if J may fo 
call it, would be required to give life to all the reft; which fhines 
through the rougheft, mof unpolifh’d and antiquated language, and 
may haply be wanting in the moft polite and reformed. Let us obferve 
Spenfer, with al} his ruftick obfolete words, with all his vough-hewn 
clonterly phrafes, yet take him throughout, and we fhall find in him 
a graceful and poetic majeftie: in like manner Shakfpeare, ir fpite of 
all his nafiled expreffions, his rambling and indigened fancies, the 
laughter of the critical, yet muft be confefs’d a poet above mary that 
go beyond him in hterature fome degrees.” MALONE. 

9 meme extinGus amabitur idem. 

This obfervation of Horace was never more completely verified than 
by the posthumous applaufe which Ben Fonfor has beftowed on Shak- 
Speare: 

~~ the gracious Duncan 
Was pitied of Macbeth semarry, be was dead. 

Let us now compare the prefent elogium of old Ber with fuch of 
his other fentiments as have reached pofterity. 

In April 1748, when the Laver’s Melaxcholy by Ford, (a friend 
and contemporary of Shak{peare,) waa revived Foc a benefit, the fol- 
lowing letter appeared in the General, now the Psviic, Adwernfer. 

* —— It ia hoped that the following glcaning of rbeatrical biffory will 
readily obtain a piace in your paper. It is taken from a pamphlet 
written in che reign of Charles 1, with this quaint title, “ Old Ben’s 
Ligh: Heart made heavy by Young Fobn’s Melancholy Lover," and 

a 
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Upon the Lines, and Life, of the famous 
Scenick Poet, Mafter Wittiam SHAKsrRARE. 


Thofe hands, which you fo clapp’d, go now andwring, 
You Britains brave; for done are Shak{peare’s days; 
His days are done, that made the dainty plays, 

Which made the globe of heaven and earth to ring : 

Dry’d 
as it contains fome hiftorical anecdotes and altercations concerning 
Ben Fonfon, Ford, Shabfprare, and the Lower’s Melan. boly, it 18 ima~ 
gined that a few extracts from it at this junéture, will not be unen~ 
tertaining to the publick.” 

§ Thofe who have any knowledge of the theatre in the reigns of 
Fames and Charles the Fir, mut know, that Ben Fonfon, from great 
critical language, which was then the portion but of very few, his 
therit 23 a poet, and his conftant affociat: n with men of letters, did, 
for a confiderabie time, give Jaws ro rhe fiage,’ 

* Bon was by nature /plenetic and four; with a thate of envy, (for 
every anxious genius has fome) more thah was watrantable in fociety. 
By education rather critica/ly than politely learned 3 which fwell’d 
his mind into an oftentatious pride of b:s oven works, and an over~ 
bearing rexorable judgment of his contemporaries.” 

© This raifed him many enemies, who towards the clofe of his life 
endeavoured to dethrone rbiz tyrant, as the pamphiet fhies him, out 
of the dominion of the theatre. And what preatly contributed to 
their defign, was the figbis and malignances which the rigid Ben too 
frequently threw out again the dow/y Shatfpeare, whofe fame fince 
his death, as appears by the pamphiet, was grown too great for Ben's 
envy either to bear with or wound ° ¢ 

© It would greatly exceed the limits of your paper to fet down ali 
the contempts and invefives which were uttered and written by Bew, 
and are collected and produced in sis pampblet, as unanfwerable and 
thaming evidences to prove his 1// nature and mmgratitude to Shak{peare, 
who firft introduced him to the theatre and fame, 

« But though the whole of thefe inveflives cannot be fet down at 
ptefent, fome few of the heads may not be difagreeable, which are as 
follow.” 

* That the man had magination and wit none could deny, but that 
they were ever guided by true judgment in the rules and condud of a 
piece, none could with juftice affert, dorb being ever fervile to raife the 
Jaugbter of foals and the wonder of the ignorant. That he Was a good 
poet only ix part,~-being ignorant of aff drematick laws,—had {ttle 
Latin/efs Greek—and [peaking of plays, &c. 

«To make achild new fwaddled, ta proceed 
‘ Man, and then thoat up, in one beard and weed, 
* Pak 
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Dry’d is that vein, dry’d is the Thefpian fpring, 
Turn’d all to tears, and Pheebis clouds his rays ; 
‘That corpfe, that coffin, now beltick thofe bays, 

Which crown’d him poet fir, then poets’ king, if 


Paft threefcore years: or, with three rufty fwords, 
And help of fome few foot-asd-balf-foot words, 
Fight over York and Lancaffer’s long jars, 

And in the tyring-houfe bring wounds to fcars, 

He rather prays you will be pleas'd ta fee 

One {uch to-day, as other plays fould be; 

Where neither chorus wafts you o’er the feas, &c. 

© This, and fuch like behaviour, brought Ben at la& from being the 
tawgiver of the theatge to be the ridicule of it, being perfonally in+ 
troduced there in feveral pieces, to a Sa of the publick, who 
are ever fond of encouraging perfonal ridicule, when the follies and 
vices of the objeét are fuppofed co deferve it. 

© But what wounded his pride and fame moft fewfibly, was the 
preference which the publick and moft of his contemporary wits, gave 
to Ford’s Lover’s MELANCHOLY, before his New Iwn or LiGuT 
Heart. They were both brought on in the fame week and on the 
fame ftage; where Ben’s was dama’d, and Ford's received with wn 
common applaufe: and what made this circumfance ftill more galing, 
was, that Ford was at the head of the partifans who fupperted Shak- 
Sptare’s fame apaintt Ben Foufon’s invedtives.” 

* This fo incenfed old Ben, that as an everlafting ftigma upon his 
audience, he prefixed this title to his playme** The Mew Inn or Light 
Heart. Acomedy, as it was newer aéted, but moft negligently play’d 
by fome, the King’s idle fervants; and more fqueamithly beheld and 
cenfur'd by others, the King's foslifh fubjeis.”” This title is followed 
by an abufive preface upon the audience and reader.” 

* Immediately upon this, he wrote his memorable ode againft the 
publick, beginning 

** Comey leave the loathed ftage, 

“« And the more loathfome age,” &e. 
The revenge he took again Ford, was to write an epigram on him 
asa plagiary. 

‘© Playwright, by chance, hearing toys I bad writ, 

** Cry’d to my facemethey were th’ elixir of wit. 

““ And 1 muf now believe him, for to-day 

*° Five of my jefs, then ftoln, pafs’d him a play.’ 
alluding to a character in the Ladies Irial, whieh Bem fays Ford ftole 
from him,’ : ; ; 

* The next charge againft Ford was, that the Lowers Melancholy 
was not his own, but purloined from Shakjpeare’s papers, by the con- 


nivance af Heminge and Condel, who iz conjundion with Ford, had the 
reyifal of them,’ 


aannaan 


¢ 


The 
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If tragedies might any prologue have, 
All thofe he made would {carce make one to this; 
Where fame, now that he gone is to the grave, 
(Death’s publick tyring-houfe) the Nuntius is: 
For, though his line of life went foon about, 
The life yet of his lines fhall never out. 
Hucna Houranp*. 
To 


© The malice of this charge is gravely refuted, and afterwards 
laughed at in many verfes and epigrams, the bet of which are thofe 
that follow, with which I shall clofe this theatrical extraa.’ 


*¢ To my worthy friend, Fobn Ford, 
«¢ Tis faid, from Shakfpeare’s mine your play you drew ; 
“* What need *=-when Shak{peare ftill furvives in you: 
«+ Bot grant it were from his vaft treafury reft, 
6 That pluad'rer Ben ne’er made fo rich a theft.” 
Thomas Maye 


Upon Ben Fonfon, and his Zany, Yom Randolpb. 


ee Quoth Bento Tom, the Lover's tole, 
«Tis Shak(peare’s every word ; 

« Indeed, fays Tom, upon the whole, 
© °T1s much too good for Ford. 


© Thus Ben and Tom the dead till praife, 
“6 The Lwing to decry 5 

“ For none muft dare to wear the bays, 
«6 Till Ben and Tom both die, 


« Even Avon's feoan could not efcape 
*¢ Thefe letter-tyrant elves; 

«« They on his fame contriv'd a rape, 
“‘ To raife their pedant felves. 


« But after times with full confent 
« This truth will all acknowledge,—~ 
“© Sbak{peare and Ford from heaven were fent, 
«< Bar Ben and Tom from college.” 
Endymion Porter. 


Mr. Macklin the comedian was the author of this letter; but the 
pamphlet which furnifhed his materials, was loft in its paflage from 
Treiand. 

The following flanza, from a copy of verfes by Shirley, prefixed to 
Ford's Love's Sacrifice, 1633, alludes to the fame difpute, and is ap- 
parently addreffed to Bes Joe : 

** Look here rhou that haft matice to the tage, 
*© And smpudcoce enough for ths whole age; 
“ Voluminoufly 
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To the Memory of 
the deceafed Authour, Maiter W. Suakxsrzans. 


Shakfpeare, at length thy pious fellows give 
The world thy works ; thy works, by which outlive 
Thy tomb, thy name mu&: when that ftone is rent, 
And time diffolves thy Stratford monument, 

Here we alive hall view thee fill; this book, 
When brafs and marble fade, fhall make thee look 
Freth to all ages; when pofterity ; 
Shall Joath what’s new, think all is prodigy 
"That is not Shakfpeare’s, every line, each verfe, 
Here fhall revive, redeem thee from thy herfe. 
Nor fire, nor cank’ring age,—as Ree faid 
Of his,—thy wit-fraught book fhall once mvade: 
Nor fhall I e’er believe or think thee dead, 
Though mifs’d, until our bankrout ftage be fped 
(Impoffible) with fome new ftrain to out-do 
Paftons of Juliet, and her Romeo ; 
Or till I hear a {cene more nobly take, 
Than when tny half-{word parlying Romans {pake ; 
Till thefe, till any of thy volume’s reft, 
Shall with more fire, more feeling, be exprefs’d, 
Be fure, our Shak{peare, thou -canf never die, 
But, crown’d with laurel, live eternally. 

L. Direcas 


=——_eee 
To the Memory of Mafter W. SHaxsPzarg. 


We wonder’d, Shakfpeare, that thou went’!t fo foon 
From the world’s flage to the grave’s tyring-room : 


<« Voluminoufly ignorant 1 be vext 
To read this tragedy, and thy owne be next.” 
STEXVENG 
% See Wedd’s Athena Oxon. edit. 1721, Vol. L. p. 533. 
TEEVENSs 
2 See Wood's Athens Oxoniepfes, Vol. I. p. 599% and 600, edit. 
49721. His tranflation of Clandian’s Rape of Proferpine was ene 
tered on the Stationers books, O&. 4, r617.  Srxsvense 
Ie was printed in the fame year, Ma rong 


4 We 
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We thought thee dead; but this thy printed 
Tells ay {pectators, reo to 
To enter with applaufe : an: afters art 
Can die, and live to aét 8 fecond party 
That’s but an exit of ity, 
This a re-entrance to a plaudites j.M? 

NTL 
Upon the Effigies of my worthy Friend, 
the Authour, Mafter Wisitdm Sitaxsreaae, and 
his Works, 


Spettator, this life’s fhadow is;—~to fee 
‘The truer image, and 2 livelier he, 
‘Turn reader: but obferve his comick vein, 
Laugh; and proceed next toa tragick ftrain, 
Then weep: fo,—when thou find’ft two contraries, 
‘Two different paffions from thy rapt foul rife,— 
Say, (who alone effet fuch wonders could) 
Rare Shakfpeare to the life thou doft behold: 





On worthy Mafter SuaxsPraRSy 
and his Poems, 


A mind refleGing ages pait, whofe clear 
And equal furface can make things appear, 
Diftant a thoufand years, and reprefent 
Them in their lively colours, juit extent : 
To outrun hafty time, retrieve the fates, 
Roli back the heavens, blow ope the iron gates 
Of death and Lethe, where confufed lie 
Great heaps of ruinous mortality ; 
Tn that deep dufky dungeon, to difcern 
A royal ghok from churis; by art to learn 
The phyfiognomy of thades, and give 
Them iudden birth, wond’ring how oft they live; 


3 Perhaps John Marion, Srzxuvene, 
+ Thofe verfes firt appeared it: the folio, 56326 There iano name 
fabicribed to theme Man ons Wha 
: y 
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What ftory coldly tells, what poets feign 

At fecond hand, and picture without brain, 
Senfelefs and foul-lefs fhews: To give a ftage,— 
Ample, and true with life,—voice, aétion, agey 
As Plato’s year, and new fcene of the world, 
Them unto us, or us to them had huzl’d: 

‘To raife our ancient fovereigns from their herfe, 
Make kings his fubje&s; by exchanging verfe 
Enlive their pale trunks, that the prefent age 
Joys in their joy, and trembles at their rage : 
Yet fo to temper paffion, that our eats ; 
Take pleafure in their pain, and eyes in tears 
Both weep and fmile; fearful at plots fo fad, 
Then laughing at our fear; abus’d, and glad 
To be abus’d; afreéted with that truth 

Which we perceive is falfe, pleas’d in that ruth 
At which we ftart, and, by elaborate play, 
Tortur’d and tickl’d; by a crab-hke way 
Time pai made paftime, and in ugly fort 
Difgorging up his ravin for our fport :— 
—~-While the plebeian imp, from lofty throne, 
Creates and rules a world, and works upon 
Mankind by fecret engines ; now to move 

A chilling pity, then a rigorous love ; 

To ftrike up and ftroak down, both joy and ire; 
To fteer the atfections; and by heavenly fire 
Mold us anew, ftoln from ourielves :— 

This,-—and much more, which cannot be exprefs’d 
But by himfelf, his tongue, and his own breatt,— 
Was Shak{peare’s freehold; which his cunning brain 
Improv’d by favour of the nine-fold train ;— 

The bufkin’d mufe, the comick queen, the grand 

And louder tone of Clio, nimble hand 

And nimbler foot of the melodious pair, 

The filver-voiced lady, the moft fair 

Calliope, whofe {peaking filence daunts, 

And fhe whofe praife the heavenly body chants, 

Thefe jointly woo’d him, envying one another j—« 

Obey’d by all as fpoufe, but low’d as brother ;-~—~ Ava 
Te 
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And wrought 4 curious robe, of fable grave, 
Freth green, and pleafant yellow, red moft brave, 
And conftant blue, rich purple, guiltle(s white, 
The lowly ruffet, and the fcarlet bright: 
Branch’d and embrorder’d like the painted {pring ; 
Each leaf match’d with a flower, and each ttring 
Of golden wire, each line of filk: there run 
Italian works, whofe thread the fifters fpun ; 
And there did fing, or feem to fing, the choice 
Birds of a foreign note and various voice : 
Here hangs'a mofly rock ; there plays a fair 
But chiding fountain, purled; not the air, 
Nor clouds, nor thunder, but were living drawn 5 
Not ont of common tiffany or lawn, 
But fine materials, which the mufes know, 
And only know the countries where they grow, 

Now, when they could no longer him enjoy, 
Tn mortal garments pent,—death may deftroy, 
They fay, his body; but his verfe thall live, 
And more than nature takes our hands thall give: 
In a lefs volume, but more ftrongly bound, 
Shak{peare thall breathe and {peak ; with laurel crown’d, 
Which never fades; fed with ambrofian meat, 
In a well-lined vefture, rich, and neat: 
So with this robe they cloath him, bid him wear its 
For time fhall never ftlain, nor envy tear it. 

The friendly Admirer of his Endowments, 
J. M.S. 


A Remembrance of fome Englith poets. By Richard 
Barnefield, 1598. 


And Shakfpeare thou, whofe honey-flowing vein 
{Pleafing the world,) thy praifes doth contain, 
Whole Venus, and whofe Eucrece, fweet and chafte, 
Thy name in fame’s immorta! book hath plac’d, 
Live ever you, at leaft in fame live ever ! 

Well may the body die, but fame dig never. 


Vou. I. [Oj England’s 
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England’s Mourning Garment, &c. 1603. 


Nor doth the pier sont! Melicert 
Drop from his honied mufe one fable tear, 
To mourn her death that graced his defert,. 
And to his laies open’d her royakear. 
Shepherd, remember our Elizabeth, 
And fing her Rape, done by that Tarquin, death. 


[SS 
To Mafter W. Suixsrrare. 


Shakfpeare, that nimble Mercury thy braine 

Lulls many-hundred Argus’ eyes afleepe, 
So fit for all thou fafhioneft thy vaine, 

At the horfe-foot fountaine thou haft drank full deepe. 
Vertue’s or vice’s theme to thee all one is 3 

Who loves chaite life, there’s Lucrece for a teacher: 
Who lift read lufl, there’s Venus and Adonis, 

‘True modell of a moft lafcivious leacher. 
Befides, in plaies thy wit winds like Meander, 

When needy new compofers borrow more 
Than Terence doth from Plautus or Menander: 

But to praife thee aright, I want thy ttore. 
Then let thine owne works thine owne worth upraife, 
And help to adorne thee with deferved baies. 


Epigram 92, in an ancient collection, entitled Rw: 
and a great Gaff; 4to. by Tho, Freeman, 1614. 


Extract from Michael Drayton’s ** Elegy to Henry Rey- 
nolds, Efq. of Poets and Poefy.” 


Shakfpeare, thou hadft as {moath a comick vein, 
Fitting the fock, and in thy natural brain 

As ftrong conception, and as clear a rage, 

As any one that traffick’d with the flage, 
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An Epitaph on the 
Admirable Dramatick Poet, W. SHaxsPpearne. 


What needs my Shakfpeare for his honour’d bones, 

The labour of an age in piled ftones ; 

Or that his hallow’d reliques thould be hid 

Under a ftar-ypointing pyramid? 

Dear fon of memory, pee heir of fame, 

What need’ft thou fuch weak witnefs of thy name ? 

Thou, in qur wonder and aftonifhment, 

Haft built thyfelf a live-long monument : 

For whilft, to the thame of flow-endeavouring art, 

Thy ealy numbers flow ; and that each heart 

Hath, from the leaves of thy unvalued book, 

'Thofe Delphick lines with deep impreffion took ; 

Then thou, our fancy of itfelf bereaving *, 

Dott make us marble with too much conceiving ; 

And, fo fepuicher’d, in fuch pomp doft lie, 

That kings, for fach 2 tomb, woald with to die. 

Joun Mixron4 

——— 


Upon Mafter Witiram SHAKSPBARE, 
the deceafed authour. 


Poets are born, not made. When I would prove 
This truth, the gas remembrance I muft love 
Of never-dying Shak{peare, who alone 

Is argument enough to make that one. 

Firft, that he was a poet, none would doubt 
That heard the applaufe of what he fees fet out 


wm of itfelf bereaving,] So the copy in Milton's Poems, printed 
by Mofely in 1645. That in the fecond folio, 1632, hatenof ber- 
felf bereavings Maron, 

4 Thefe verfes were written by Milton in the year 1630. Notwith. 
flanding this juft elogium, and though the writer of it appears to have 
been a very diligent reader of the works of our poet, from whofe rich 
garden he has plucked many a flower, in the true ipirit of four puri- 
tanical fanttity he cenfured King Charles I. for having made this ¢¢ great 
heir of fame” the clofet companion of bis falitudes. See his Einav 
wAangrs, MALONE, 


[Oo 2] Imprinted ; 
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Imprinted ; where thou haft (I will not fay, 

Reader, his works, for, to contrivea play, 

To him ’twas none) the pattern of all wit, 

Art without art, unparallel’d as yet. 

Next Nature only help’d him, for look thorough 
This whole book*, thou fhall find he doth not borrow 
One phrafe from Greeks, nor Lat‘ns imitate, 

Nor once from vulgar languages tranflate ; 

Nor plagiary-like from others gleane, 

Nor begs he from each witty friend a {cene, | 

To piece his aéts with: all that he doth write 

Is pure his own; plot, language, exquifite. 

But O what praife more powerful can we give 

The dead, hes that, by him, the dzng’s-men live, 
His players ; which should they but have fhar’d his fate, 
(All elfe expir’d within the fhort term’s date) 

How could 4e Glode have profper’d, fince through want 
Of change, the plays and poems had growr fcant, 
But, happy verfe, thou fhalt be fung and hear’d, 
When hungry quills fhall be fuch honour barr d. 
Then vanifh, upftart writers to each ftage, 

You needy poetafters of this age! 

Where Shakfpeare liv’d or fpake, Vermin, torbeire ! 
Left with your froth ye fpot them, come not near! 
Bat if you needs muft write, if poverty 

So pinch, that otherwife you ftarve and die ; 

On God’s name may the Bui/ or Cockpit have 

Your lame blank verfe, to keep you trom the grave: 
Or let new Fortune’s © younger brethren fee, 

What they can pick from your lean indutftry. 

T do not wonder when yaqu offer at 

Black-frrars, that you fuffer: "tis the fate 


$ From this and the following lines it is probable that thofe verfes 
were intended to be prefixed to the folio edition of aur authours 
plays. Marowe. 
© This, I believe, alludes to fome of the company of The Fortune 
playhoufe, who removed to the Red Bull, See a Prologue on the re- 
moving of the late Fortune players to Tbe Bull, Tatham’s Foncies 
Fbeatre, 1640. MALone. 
OF 
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Of richer veins; prime judgments, that have far’d 
The worfe, with this deceafed man compar’d, 

So have Ifeen, when Cz/ar would appear, 

And on the ftage at half-fword parley were 

Brutus and Caffius, O how the audience 

Were ravith’d! with what wonder they went thence! 
When, fome new day, they would not brook a line 
Of tedious, though well-labour’d, Caziline ; 

Sejanus too was irkfome ; they priz’d more 

“« Honeft” Fago, or the jealous Moor. 

And though the Fox and fubtil Aichymi/?, 

Long intermitted, could not quite be mitt, 

Though thefe have tham’d all th’ ancients, and might raife 
Their authour’s merit with a crown of bays, 

Yet thefe fometimes, even at a friend’s defire 
Aéted, have fcarce defray’d the fea-cval fire, 

And door-keepers: when, let but Fal/faf come, 

Hal, Poins, the reft,—you fcarce fhall have a room, 
All is fo pefter’d: Let but Beatrice 
And Benedick be feen, lo! in a trice 
The cock-pit, galleries, boxes, all are full, 

To hear Malvolip, that crofs-garter’d gull. 

_ Brief, there is nothing in his wit-fraught book, 
Whofe found we would not hear, on whofe worth look : 
Like old-coin’d gold, whofe liner, in every page, 
Shall pafs true current to fucceeding age. 

But why dol dead Shak/peare’s praife recite ? 

Some fecond Shat/peare mutt of Shak/peare write ; 
For me, ’tis needlefs; fince an hoft of men 
Will pay, to clap his praife, to free my pen’. 
Leon. Diccess. 
——___ 
An Elegy on the death of that famous writer and ator, 
Mr. Wiitram SHAKSPEARE, 
I dare not do thy memory that wrong, 
Unto our larger griefs to give a tongue. 


7 Phefe verfes are prefixed to a {purious edition of Shakfpeare’s 
poems, in {mal} oftavo, printed in 1640. Martone. 


[9 3] Ph 
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Il) only figh in earneft, and let fall 
My folemn tears at thy great funeral. 
For every eye that rains a show’r for thee, 
Laments thy lofs in a fad elegy. 
Nor is it fit each humble mafe thould have 
"Thy worth his fubject, now thou art laid in grave. 
No, it’s a Aight beyond the pitch of thofe, 
Whofe worth-lefs pamphlets are not fenfe in profe. 
Let learned Yon/on fing a dirge for thee, , 
And fill our orb with mournful harmony : 
But we need no remembrancer; thy fame ‘ 
Shall ftill accompany thy honour’d name 
To all pofterity ; and make us be 
Senfible of what we loft, in lofing thee: 
Being the age’s wonder ; whofe {mooth rhimes 
Did more reform than lath the loofer times. 
Nature herfelf did her own felf admire, 
As oft as thou wert pleafed to attire 
Her in her native luitre 5 and confefs, 
Thy dreffing was her chiefef comlinefs. 
How can we then forget thee, when the age 
Her chiefeft tutor, and the widow’d, ftage 
Her only favorite, in thee, hath loft, 
And Nature’s felf, what fhe did brag of moft? 
Sleep then, rich foul of numbers! whilft poor we 
Enjoy the profits of thy legacy ; 
And think it happinefs enough, we have 
So much of thee redeemed from the grave, 
As may fuffice to enlighten future times 
With the bright luftre of thy matchlefs rhimes *. 
SS 
In Memory of our famous SuHAKSFEARE, 
Sacred Spirit, whiles thy lyre 
Echoed o’er the Arcadian plains, 
Even Apollo did admire, 
Orpheus wonder’d at thy ftrains: 


® Thefe anonymous verfes are likewife prefixed to Shakfpeare’s 
Poems, 1640, Matonz, 


Plautus 
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Plautus figh’d, Sophocles wept 
‘Tears of anger, for to hear, 
After they fo long had flept, 
So bright a genius fhould appear ; 


Who wrote his lines with a fun-beam, 

More durable than time er fate :— 
Others boldly do blafpheme, 

Like thofe that feem to preach, but prate, 


Thou wert truly prieft ele&, 
Chofen darling to the Nine, 
Such a trophy to ereét 
By thy wit and fkill divine, 


That were all their other glories 
(Thine excepted) torn away, 

By thy admirable fories 
Their garments ever fhall be gay. 


‘Where thy honour’d bones do lie, 
As Statius once to Maro’s urn,) 

Thither every year will I 

Slowly tread, and fadly mourn. 

S, SHerparny, 
——————————— 
Jn remembrance of Mafter Wintiam SHAKSPEARBs 
Ode, 


3. 
Beware, delighted poets, when you fing, 
To welcome nature in the early {pring, 
Your num’rous feet not trea 
The banks of Avon: for each flow’r, 
As it ne’er knew a fon or fhow’r, 
Hangs there the penfive head. 


9 This anthour publithed a fmall volume of Epigremsin 16525 
among which this poem in‘memory of Shakfpeare isfound. Maron 2. 
[oO 4] Il, 
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II, 
Each tree, whofe thick and {preading growth hath made 
Rather a night beneath the boughs than fhade, 
Unwilling now to grow, 
Looks like the plume a captain wears, 
Whofe rifled falls are fteep’d i’tne tears 
Which from his laft rage flow. 


MI, 
The piteous river wept itfelf away 
Long fince alas! to juch a fwift decay, 
That reach the map, and look 
Tf you a river there can fpy, 
And, fora river, your mock’d eye 
Will find a hallow brook. 
: Wititam D’Avenant. 
——— ! 


Part of Shirley’s Prologue to The Sifters, 


And if you leave us too, we cannot thrive, 

Ill promife neither play nor poet live 

‘Till ye come back: think what you do; you fee 
What audience we have: what company 

'To Shakfpeare comes? whofe mirth did once beguile 
Dull hours, and bufkin’d, made even forrow {mile : 
So lovely were the wounds, that men would fay 
They could endure the bleeding a whole day. 


—————— 
See, my lov’d Britons, fee your Shakfpeare rife, 
An awful ghoft, confefs’d to human eyes! 
Unnam’d, methjnks, diftinguith’d I had been 
From other fhades, by this eternal green, 
About whofe wreaths the vulgar poets ftrive, 
And with a touch their wither’d bays revive. 
Untaught, unpraétis’d, in a barbarous age, 
I found not, but created firft the flage. 
And if I drain’d no Greek or Latin ftore, 
*Twas, that my own abundance gave me more: 


On 
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On foreign trade I needed not rely 
Like fruitfal Britain rich without fupply. 
Dryden’s Prologue to his alteration of Troilus and 
Creflida, 





Shakfpeare, who (taught by none) did frft impart 
To Fletcher wit, to la oonne Jonfon art: 
He, monarch-like, gave thofe his fubjedts law, 
And is that nature which they paint and draw. 
Fletcher reach’d that which on his heights did grow, 
Whilft Jonfon crept and gather'd all below. 
This did hic love, and this his mirth diget: 
One imitates him mofk, the other beft. 
lf they have fince out-writ all other men, 
’Tis with the drops which fell from Shak{peare’s pen. 
Dryden’s Prologue to his Alteration of the Tempeft. 
—==—s 
Our Shakfpeare wrote too in an age as bleft, 
The happieft poet of his time, and bef ; 
A gracious prince’s favour cheer’d his mufe, 
A conftant favour he ne’er fear’d to lofe: 
Therefore he wrote with fancy unconfin’d, 
And thoughts that were immortal as his mind, 
Otway’s Prologue to Caius Marius. 
=e 
Shak{peare, whofe genius to itfelf a law, 
Could men in every height of nature draw. 
Rowe’s Prologue to the Ambitious Stepmother. 
eee 
Tn fuch an age immortal Shak{peare wrote, 
By no quaint rules nor hamp’riog criticks taught ; 
With rough majeftick force he mov’d the heart, 
And ftrength and nature made amends for art. 
Rowe’s Prologue to Jane Shore. 
—_—— 
Shak{fpeare, the genius of our ile, whofe mind 
(The univerfal mirror of mankind) 
Exprels’d 
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Exprefs’d all images, enrich’d the flage, 

But fometimes ftoop’d to pleafe a barb’rous age: 
When his immortal bays began to grow, 

Rude was the language, and the humour low. 
He, like the god of day, was always bright; 
But rolling in its courfe, his orb of light 

Was fully’d and obfcur'd, though foaring high, 
With fpofs contra@ed from the nether ky. 

But whither is the advent’rous mufe betray’d? 
Forgive her rafhnefs, venerable thade ! 

May {pring with purple flowera perfume thy urn, 
And Avon with his greens thy grave adorn ! 

Be all thy faults, whatever faults there be, 
Imputed to the times, and not to thee ! 

Some {cions thot from this immortal root, 
‘Their tops much lower, and le(s fair the fruit. 
Jonfon the tribute of my verfe might claim, 
Had he not flrove to blemifh Shak{peare’s name. 
But like the radiant twins that gild. the fphere, 
Fletcher and Beaumont next in pomp appear. 

Fenton’s Epiftle to Southerne, I711e 








For lofty fenfe, 

Creative fancy, and infpection keen 

‘Through the deep windings of the human heart, 

Is not wild Shakfpeare thine and nature’s boaft? 
Thomfon’s Summer. 


Shakfpeare (whom you and every play-houfe bill 
Style the divine, the matchlefs, what you will,) 
For gain, not glory, wing’d his roving flight, 
And grew immortal in his own defpight., 
Pope’s Imitation of Horace’s Epittle to Anguftus. 


————— 
An Infcription for a Monument of SuaksPears. 
O youths and virgins: O declining eld : 
© pale misfortune’s flaves: O ye who dwell 
Unknown with humble quiet; ye who wait 
Tn courts, or fill the eolden feat of kings ; 
Q fon$ 
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O {ons of fport and pleafure ; O thou wretch 

That weep’ft for jealons love, or the fore wounds 

Of confcious guilt, or death’s rapacious hand, 

Which left thee void of hope: O ye who roam 

In exile ; ye who through the embattled field 

Seek bright renown ; or who for nobler palms 

Contend, the leaders of a publick caufe; 

Approach: behold this marble. Know ye not 

The features? Hath not oft his faithful tongue 

Told you the fafhion of your own eftate, 

The fecrets of your bofom? Here then, round 

His monument with reverence while ye ftand, 

Say to each other: ** This was Shakfpeare’s form ; 

“© Who walk’d in every path of human life, 

«* Felt every paflion; and to all mankind 

«© Doth now, will ever, that experience yield 

‘* Which his own genius only could acquire.” 

AKENSIDE, 

—_—_—_—_— 

From the fame Author’s Pleafures of Imagination, B. III, 


when lightning fires 

The arch of heaven, and thunders rock the ground, 
When furious whirlwinds rend the howling air, 

And ocean, groaning trom his loweft bed, 

Heaves his tempeftuous billows to the tky ; 

Amid the mighty uproar, while below 

The nations tremble, Shak{peare looks abroad 
From fome high cliff, fuperior, and enjoys 

The elemental war. 





———— 
From the Remonftrance of SHaxspEarse, 
Suppofed to have been fpoken at the Theatre-Royal, 
when the French Comedians were aGting by fubfcription. 
By the fame author. 
What though the footfteps of my devious 
The meatur'd walks of Grecian a refufe oe 
. Or though the franknefs of my hardy Ayle 
Mock the nice touches of the critick’s file? 
Yet 
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Yet what my age and climate hekd to view 
Impartial I furvey’d, and fearlefs drew. 

And fay, ye fkilfoll in the human heart, 

Who know to prize a poet’s nobleft part, 

What age, what clime, could e’er an ampler field 
For lofty thenght, for daring fancy yield? 

1 faw this England break the thamefull bands 
Forg’d for the fouls of men by facred hands ; 

I faw each groaning realm her aid implore ; 

Her fons the heroes of each warlike fhore ; 

Her naval ftandard, (the dire Spaniard’s bane,) 
Obey’d through all the circuit of the main. 

Then too great commerce, for a late found world, 
Around your coaft her eager fails unfurl’d: 

New hopes, new paffions, thence the bofom fir’d ; 
New plans,-.new arts, the genius thence infpir’d ; 
‘Thence every fcene which private fortune knows, 
In ftronger life, with bolder fpirit, rofe. 


Diferac’d J this full profpe&t which I drew? 
My colours languid, or my ftrokes untrue i 
Have not your fages, warriors, fwains, and kings, 
Confefe’d the living draught of men and things? 
What other bard in any clime appears, 
Alike the mafter of your fmiles and tears ? 
Yet have I deign’d your audience to entice 
With wretched bribes to luxury and vice? 
Or have my various fcenes a purpofe known, 
Which freedom, virtue, glory, might not own? 








When Jearning’s triumph o’er her barb’rous foes 
Firft rear’d the ftage, immortal Shakfpeare rofe $ 
Each change of many-colour’d life he drew, 
Exhaufted worlds, and then imagin’d new: 
Exiftence faw him {purn her bounded reign, 
And panting time toil’d after him in vain: 
His pow’rful itrokes prefiding truth a wa 
And unrefifted paffion ftorm’d the breaft, * 
Prologac at the opening of Drury-LaneTheatrein i747. - 
By Dr. Samuel Jobnfon. 
Upon 
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Upon Shakfpeare’s Monument at Stratford-upon-Avon, 


Great Homer’s birth feven rival cities claim ; 
Too mighty fuch monopoly of fame. 
Yet not to birth alone did Homer owe 
His wond’rous worth; what Egypt could beftow, 
With all the fchools of Greece and Afia join’d, 
Enlarg’d the immenfe expanfion of his mind : 
Nor yet unrival’d the Mezonian ftrain; 
The Britifh Eagle* and the Mantuan Swan 
Tow’r equal heights. But, happier Stratford, thou 
With incontefted laurels deck thy brow ; 
Thy bard was thine un/chool’d, and from thee brought 
More than all Egypt, Greece, or Afia taught ; 
Not Homer’s felf {uch matchlefs laurels won; 
The Greek has rivals, but thy Shak{pearé none. 
T. Sewarn, 
SSS 
From Mr. Collins’s Epiftle to Sir Thomas Hanmer on 
his edition of Shakfpeare’s works. 
Hard was the lot thofe injur’d ftrains endur’d, 
Unown’d by fcience, and by years obfcur’d: 
Fair Fancy wept; and echoing fighs confefs’d 
A fixt defpair in every tuneful breaft. 
Not with more grief the afflicted fwains appear, 
When wintry winds deform the plenteous year; 
When lingering frofts the ruin’d feats invade 
Where Peace reforted, and the Graces play’d. 
Each rifing art by juft gradation moves, 
Tail builds on toil, and age om age improves : 
The mufe alone uneqnal dealt her rage, 
And grac’d with nobieft pomp her earlieft flage. 
Preferv’d through time, the ipeaking fcenes impart 
Each changeful wifh of Phadra’s tortur’d heart ; 
Or paint the curfe, that mark’d the Theban’s* reign, 
A bed inceltuous, and a father flain. 
With kind concern our pitying eyes o’erflow, 
Trace the fad tale, and own anether’s woe. 


1 Milton. 
% The Oedipus of Sophocles. i 
Oo 
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'To Rome remov’d, with wit fectre to pleafe, 
The comick fifters kept their native eafe. 
With jealous fear declining Greece beheld 
Her own Menande’s art almoft excell’d: 
But every Mufe effay’d to raife in vain 
Some labour’d rival of her tragick ftrain ; 
Miyffos’ laurels, though transferr’d with toil, 
Droop’d their fair leaves, nor knew th’ unfriendly (oil, 


As arts expir’d, refiftlefs Dulnefs rofe ; 
Goths, priefts, or Vandals,—all were learning’s foes. 
Til Julius? firft recall’d each exil’d maid, ‘ 
And Cofmo own’d them in the Etrurian fhade: 
Then deeply kill’d in love’s engaging theme, 
The foft Provencial pafs’d to Arno’s ftream : 
With graceful eafe the wanton lyre he ftrung ; 
Sweet flow’d the lays,—but love was all he fung. 
‘The gay defcription could not fail to move ; 
For, led by nature, all are friends to love. 


But heaven, ftill various in its works, decreed 
The perfect boait oftime fhould laft fucceed. 
The beauteous union muft appear at length, 

Of Tufcan fancy, and Athenian ftrength: 
One greater Mufe Eliza's reign adorn, 
And even a Shak{peare to her fame be born. 


Yet ah! fo bright her morning’s opening ray, 
Tn vain our Britain hop’d an equal day. 
No fecond growth the weftern ifle could bear, 
At once exhaufted with too rich a year. 
Too nicely Jonfon knew the critick’s part ; 
Nature in him was al moft loft in art. 
Of fofter mold the gentle Fletcher came, 
The next in order, as the next in name. 
With pleas’d attention ’midft his fcenes we find 
Each glowing thought, that warms the female mind ; 
Each melting figh, and every tender tear, 
‘Che lover’s wifhes, and the virgin’s fear, 


3 Julius U1, the immediate predecefior of Leo X, 
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His every ftyain the Smiles and Graces own‘; 
But ftronger Shak{peare felt for man alone : 
Drawn by his pen, our ruder paffions ftand 
‘Th’ enrivall’d pictore of his early hand. 


With gradual fteps5, and flow, exacter France 
Saw Art’s fair empire o’er her fhores advance : 
By length of toil a bright perfe@tion knew, 
Correétly bold, and juft in all fhe drew: 
Till late Corneille, with Lucan’s® fpirit fir’d, 
Breath’d the free ftrain, as Rome and He infpir’d; 
And claflick judgment gain’d to fweet Racine 
The temperate ftrength of Maro’s chafter line. 


But wilder far the Britith laurel fpread, 
And wreaths lefs artfal crown onr poet's head. 
Yet He alone to every fcene could give 
The hiftorian’s truth, and bid tite manners live. 
Wak’d at his call I view, with glad furprize, 
Majeftick forms of mighty monarchs rite : 
There Henry’s trumpets {pread their loud alarms, 
And laure)’d Conqueft waits her hero’s arms. 
Here gentler Edward claims a pitying figh, 
Scarce born to honours, and {fo foon to die! 
Yet thall thy throne, unhappy infant, bring 
No beam of comfort to the guilty king : 
The time fhall come’, when Glo’fter’s heart hall bleed. 
Tn life’s aft hours, with horror of the deed : 
When dreary vifions fhall at laft prefent 
Thy vengeful image in the midnight tent: 
Thy hand unfeen the fecret death fhall bear, 
Blunt the weak fword, and break the oppreflive {pear. 


4 Their charaéters are thus diftinguithed by Mr. Dryden, 

$ About the time of Shakfpeare, the poet Hardy was in great re- 
pute in France. He wrote, according to Fontenelle, fix hundred plays. 
“The French poets after him applied themfetves im general to the correct 
improvement of the Rage, which was almoft totally difregarded by thofe 
of our own country, Jobnfon excepted, 

6 The favourite author of the elder Corneille. 

7 Turno tempus erit, magno cum optaverrt emptum 

Intadtum pallanta, &o. 


4 Where’er 
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Where’er we torn, by fancy charm’d, we find 
Some fweet illufion of the cheated mind. 
Oft, wild of wing, the calls the foul to rove 
With humbler nature, in the rural grove , 
Where fwains contented own the quiet {cene, 
And twilight fairies tread the circled green : 
Drefs’d by her hand, the woods and vallies fmile, 
And Spring diffafive decks the inchanted ifle. 


O more than all in powerful genius blett, 
Come, take thine empire o’er tae willing breaft' 
Whate’er the wounds this youthful heart thal! feel, 
Thy fongs fupport me, and thy morals heal. 
‘There every thought the poet’s warmth may raiie, 
There native mufick dwells in all the lays. 
O might fome verfe with happieft skill perfuade 
Expreffive Picture to agypt thine aid! 
What wondrous draughts might site from every page ! 
What other Raphaels charm a diftant age! 


Methinks even now I view fome free defign, 
Where breathing Nature lives in every line - 
Chafte and fubdued the modeft lights decay, 
Steal into fhades, and mildly melt away. 
—And fee, where Anthony ®, in tears approv d, 
Guards the pale relicks of the chief he lov’d: 
O’er the cold corfe the warrior feems to bend, 
Deep funk in gtief, and mourns his murder’d friend! 
Still as they prefs, he calls on all around, 
Lifts the torn robe, and points the bleeding wound, 


But who is he 9, whofe brows exalted bear 
A wrath impatient, and a fiercer air? 
Awake to all that injur’d worth can feel, 
On his own Rome he turn the avenging fteel. 
Yer fhall not war’s infatiate fury fall 
(So heaven ordains it) on the deftin’d wall. 
See the fond mother, ’midft the plaintive train, 
Hung on his knees, and proftate on the plain ! 


® Sce the tragedy of Julius Coefar. 
§ Conolanus. See Mr. Spence’s dialogue on the Odyffey. 
Touch’d 
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Touch’d to the foul, in vain he ftrives to hide 
The fon’s affection, in the Roman’s pride: 

O’er all the man confliGing paffions rife, 

Rage grafps the {word, while Pity melts the eyes. 


What are the lays of artful Addifon, 
Coldly correét, to Shakfpeare’s warblings wild ? 
Whom on the winding Avon’s willow’d banks 
Fair Fancy found, and bore the {miling babe 
To a clofe cavern: ({till the fhepherds thew 
The facred place, whence with religious awe 
They hear, returning from the field at eve, 
Strange whifp’ring of fweet mufick through the air:) 
Here, as with honey gathered from the rock, 
She fed the little prattler, and with fongs 
Oft footh’d his wond’ring ears; with deep delight 
On her foft lap he fat, and caught the founds. 
The Enthafiaft, or the Lover of Nature, a Poem, by the 
Rev. Jofeph Warton. 


From the Rev. Thomas Warton’s Addre(s to the Queen 
on her Marriage. 


Here, boldly mark’d with every living hae, 
Natuge’s unbounded portrait Shak{peare drew: 
But chief, the dreadful groupe of human woes 
The daring artift’s tragick pencil chofe ; 
Explor’d the pangs that rend the royal breaft, 
Yhofe wounds that lurk beneath the tiffued veit. 


Monody, written near Stratford-upon-Avon. 


Avon, thy raral views, thy paftures wild, 
‘The willows that o’erhang thy twilight edge, 
Their boughs entangling’with the embattled fedge ; 
Thy brink with watery foliage quaintly fring’d, 
_ Thy farface with reflected verdure ting’d ; 
Sooth me with many @ penis a mild, 
P 


Vou. I. But . 
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But while I mafe, that here the Bard Divine 

Whole facred duft yon high-arch'd ifles inclofe, 

Where the tall windows rife in Rately rows, 

Above th’ embowering fhade, 

Here firft, at Fancy’s fairy-circled fhrine, 

Of daifies pied his infant offe-ing made ; 

Here playful yet, in ftripling years unripe, 

Fram’d of thy reeds a fhrill and artlefs pipe: 

Sudden thy beauties, Avon, all are fled, 

As at the waving of fome magick wand; 

An holy trance my charmed {pirit wings, 

And aweful fhapes of leaders and of kings, 

People the bufy mead, 

Like {pectres {warming to the wifard's hall ; 

And fluwly pace, and point with trembling hand 

The wounds ill-cover’d by the purple pall. 

Before me Pity {eems to ftand, 

Awecping mourner, {mote with anguith fore, 

To fee Misfortune rend in frantick mood 

His robe. with regal woes embroider’d o’=r. 

Pale Terror leads the vifionary band, 

And fternly thakes his fceptre, dropping blood. 

By the fame, 

———————— 

Far from the fun and fummer gale, 

In thy green lap was Nature’s darling laid, 

What time, where lucid Avon ftray’d, 

To hiin the mighty mother did unveil 

Her awful face: The dauntlefs child 

Stretch’d forth his little arms, and fmil’d. 

This pencil take (the faid) whofe colours clear 

Richly paint the vernal year: 

Thine too thefe golden keys, immortal boy ! 

This can unlock the gates of joy ; 

Of horror that, and thrilling fears, 

Or ope the facred fource of funpaceenee tears. 


Gray’s Ode on the Progrefs of Poefy. 
Next 
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Next Shak{peare fat, itregularly great, 

And in his hand a magick rod did hold, 

Which vifionary beings did create, 

And turn the fouleft drofs to pureft gold: 

Whatever fpirits rove in earth or air, 

Or bad, or good, obey his dread command ; 

To his heheth thefe willingly repair, 

Thofe aw’d by terrors of his magick wand, 

The which not all their powers united might withftand. 


Lloyd’s Progrefs of Envy, 1751. 





Oh, where’s the bard, who at one view 
Could look the whole creation through, 
Who travers’d all the human heart, 
Without recourfe to Grecian art? 
He f{corn’d the rules of imitation, 
Of altering, pilfering, and tranflation, 
Nor painted horror, grief, or rage, 
From models of a former age ; 
Tie bright original he took, 
And tore the leaf from nature’s book. 
Tis Shak{peare— 
Lloyd's Shakefpeare, a Poent. 

eo 
In the firft feat, in robe of various dyes, 
A noble wildnefs flathing from his eyes, 
Sat Shakfpeare.—In one hand a wand he bore, 
Kor mighty wonders fam’d im days of yore ; 
The other held a globe, which to his will 
Obedient tura’d, and own’d a mafter’s iil: 
Things of the nobleft kind his genius drew, 
And look’d through nature at a fingle view : 
A loofe he gave to his unbounded foul, 
And taught new lands to rife, new feas to roll; 
Call’d into being fcenes unknown before, 
And, paffing natare’s bounds, was fomething more. 


Charchill’s Rofciad. 
[P 2] A LIST 


A LIST OF THE MOST 
AUTHENTICK ANCIENT EDITIONS 


oF 


SHAKSPEARE’S PLAYS. 


QUARTO EDITIONS, 
1. Romeo and Juliet, 1597, John Danter. 
2.D°. 1599, ‘Thomas Creede, for Cuthbert 
urby. 
3. D°. no date, John Smethwicke. 
This play was reprinted in 1609 and 1637. 


King Richard IJ. 1597, Valentine Simmes, 
UV for Andrew Wife. 
i Reprinted in 1598, 1608, (with an addi- 
tional {cene) 1615, and 16,4. 


King Richard III. 1597, Valentine Simmes, 
for Andrew Wife, 
Reprinted in 1598, 1602, 1612, 1522, &ce 


Love’s Labour’s Loft, 1598, W. W. for Cuth- 
IV. j bert Barby. 3 


i, 


Andrew Wife. 
Reprinted in 1599, 1604, 1608, 1613, &c. 


1. King Henry IV. Second Part. 1600, V. S. 
for Andrew Wife and William Afpley. 
VI. <4 2. D°. 1600, De. 
In one of thefe editions Sign. E contains fix 
leaves; in the other the ufual number, 


vn ". Henry V. 1600, Thomas Creede, for 


} Henry 1V. Firft Part. 1598, P.S. for 


« Thomas Millington, and John Bufby, 
Reprinted in "602, and 1608. . 


VI, 


ANCIENT EDITIONS, &c, 229 
1, Midfummer-Night’s Dream, 1600, Thomas 
VIII. Fifher. 
2. D°. 1600, James Roberts. 
1. Merchant of Venice, 1600, I. R. for Tho- 
1X mas Heyes. 
* 2. D°. i600, James Roberts. 
Reprinted in 1637, &c. 
x { Much Ado about Nothing, 1600, V.S. for 
: Andrew Wife and William Afpley. 
Merry Wives of Windfor, 1602, T. C. for 
I Arthur Johnfon. 
Reprinted in 1619. 
1. Hamlet, 1604, I. R. for N. L. 
2. D°. no date, W. S. for John Smethwicke. 
This play was reprinted in 1605, 1611, &c. 


XI. 
xi, } 
1. King Lear, 1608, for Nathaniel Butter. 
2, D°. 1608, for D°. 
In one of thefe editions the fir Signature is 
A; in the other B, 
1, Troilus and Creffida, 1609, G. Eld, for R. 
Ronian and H. Whalley, with a Preface. 
2. D®. for D°. by the King’s Majefties Servants 
at the Globe, no date. 


XV. Titus Andronicus, 1611, Edward White. 


xvi, fb Othello, 1622, N.O. for Thomas Walkely 
: Ve D°, no date, Thomas Walkely’?. 

{ OF all the remaining plays the only authentick 
copy is the firft complete collection of our authour’s 
dramas printed in folio in 1623. 

FOLIO EDITION. 

Mr. William Shakfpeare’s Comedies, Hiftories, and 
Tragedies. Publifhea according to the true original 
Copies. 1623. Ifaac Jaggard and Ed, Blount. 

Reprinted in 1632, 1664, and 1685. Manone. 


XIII. 


XIV. 


* This copy ia in Mr. Pope's Lift, but I have never feen ite 
Matone. 
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MODERN EDITIONS. 

O€avo, Rowe’s, London, 1709. 7 Vols. 

Duodecimo, Rowe’s, Ditto, ee De. 

Quarto, Pope’s, Ditto, 1725. 6 D*. 

Duodecimo, Pope’s, Ditto, 1728. 10 D®. 

Oéaavo, Theobald’s, Ditto, 1733. 7 D°. 

Duodecimo, Theobald’s, Ditto, 1740. 8 D%. 

Quarto, Hanmer’s, Oxford, 1744. 6 D®. 

O€avo, Warburton’s, London, 1747. 8 D®. 

Ditto, Johnfon’s, ditto, 1765. 8 D®. 

Ditto, Steevens’s, ditto, 1766. 4 D®°. 

Crown 8vo. Capell’s, ditto, 1768. 10 D®. 

Quarto, Hanmer’s, Oxford, 1771, 6 D®. 

Oftavo, Johnion’s and Steevens’s, London, 1773. 10D*. 

D°. fecond edition, ditto, 1778. 10 D°. 

D°. third edition, ditto, 1785. 10 D*. 

Crown oftavo, Malone’s, doe 178g. 10 D®. 

Matong. 

The reader may not be difpleafed to know the exa&t 
foms paid to the different Editors of Shakfpeare. The 
following account is taken from the books of the late 
Mr. Tonfon. 


To Mr. Rowe — £. 36 10 0 
Mr. Hughes* ~ 28 #7 0 
Mr. Pope _ z17, 12 0 

r. Fenton? _ 30 12 0 
Mr. Gay*+ _ 35 19 6 
Mr. Whatley’ ~ 129 0 
Mr, Theobald® _ 652 10 0 
Mr. Warburton _ 560 0 Oo 
Dr. Johnfon? 

Mr, Capell _ 500 0 0 


OF 


> For correéting the prefs and making an indcx to Mr, Rowe's 
gzmo edison, StEzvens, 

3 For affiftande to Mr. Pope in correEYing the prefs. Srzuvzns. 

4 For the fame fervices. Sruevens. 

5 For corivcting the theets of Pope's 12mo. Stznvens. 

© Of Mr, Theobald’s edition no tefs than 15360 have been printed. 
STeevens. 

+ From 
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OF thefe editions fome have paffed feveral times 
through the prefs; but only fuch as vary from each other 
are here enumerated. 

To this lift might be added feveral fpurious and mu- 
tilated impreflions; but as they appear to have been 
executed without the fmalleft degree of kill eithet in 
the manners or language of the time of Shak{pedre; 
and as the names of their refpective editors are pru- 
dently concealed, it were ufélefs to comthemorate the 
number of their volumes, or the diftin@ date of each 
publication. 

Some of our legitimate editions will afford a fufficient 
{pecimen of the Au@uation of price in books.—An anci- 
ent quarto was fold for fix-pence; and the folios 1623 
363%, when firft printed, could not have been rated 
higher than at ten fhillings each.—Very lately, one, and 
two guineas, have been paid for 4 quarto; the firit folio 
is ufually valued at feven or eight: but what price may 
be expected for it hereafter, is not very eafy to be deter- 
mined, the confcience of Mr. Fox, bookieler in Hol- 
born, having lately permitted him to afk no lefs than 
two guineas for two leaves out of a mutilated copy of that 
impreffion, though he had feveral, almott equally de- 
fective, in his fhop. The fecond folio is commonly rated 
at two or three guineas °, 

At the late Mr. Jacob Tonfon’s fale, in the year 1767, 
one hundred and forty copies of Mr. Pope’s edition of 
Shakfpeare, in fix volumes quarto, (for which the fub- 
{cribers paid fix guineas) were difpofed of among the 
bookfellers at fixteen shillings per fet. Seven hundred 
and fifty of this edition were printed. 

At the fame fale, the remainder of Dr. Warburton’s 
edition, in eight volumes 8vo. printed in 1747, (of which 
the original price was two pounds eight fhillings, and 


7 From the late Mr, Toafon’s books it appears, that Dr. Johnfon 
received Copies of his edition for his fubfcribers, the firft coft of which 
was 3751 and afterwards tosl. in money. Total, 480l. Matone, 

® And is not worth three fhillings. See 20 account of it, in the 
pieface to the prefent edition, Matonz. 
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the number printed 1000) was fold off: viz. 178 copies, 
at eighteen fhillings each, 

On the contrary, Sir Thomas Hanmer’s edition, print~ 
ed at Oxford in 1744, which was firft fold for three 
guineas, had arifen to nine or ten, before it was re- 
printed. 

It appears however from the foregoing catalogue (when 
all reiterations of legitimate editions are taken into the 
account, together with five fpurious ones printed in 
Treland, one in Scotland, one at Birmingham, and four 
in London, making in the whole thirty-five impreffions) 
that not lefs than 35,000 copies of our authour’s works 
have been difperfed, exclufive of the quartos, fingle plays, 
and fuch as have been altered for the ftage. Of the 
latter, as exact a Jift as I have been able to form, with 
the affittance of Mr. Reed of Staple Inn, {than whom na 
man is more converfant with Englifh publications both 
ancient and modern, or more willing to affift the literary 
undertakings of others) will be found in the courfe of the 
following pages. STEEVENS. 


THE 


A LIST OF THE MOST 


AUTHENTICK ANCIENT EDITIONS 
OF 


SHAKSPEARE’S POEMS. 


1. Venus and Adonis 1595, finall ottavo, or rather 
decimo fexto, R. F. bs John Harrifon, 

This poem, I have no doubt, was printed in 
quarto in 1593 or 1594, though no copy of the edi- 
tion is now known to be extant. 

Reprinted in 1600, 1602, 1617, 1620, 1630, &c. 


Lucrece, quarto, 1594, Richard Field, for John 
Harrifon. 
Reprinted in {mall oftavo, in 1596, 1598, 1600, 
1607, 1616, 1624, 1632, &c. 


The Paffionate Pilgrim, [being acolleétion of Poems 
by Shak{peare, } {mall oftavo, 1599, for W. Jaggard ; 
fold by William Leake. 

The Paffionate Pilgrime, or certain amorous Sonnets 
between Venus and Adonis, &c, The third edition, 
{mall oftavo, 1612, W. Jaggard. 

I know not when the fecond edition was printed. 


sg. Shakfpeare’s Sonnets, never before imprinted, quarto, 
1609, G. Eld, for T. T. 

An edition of Shakfpeare’s Sonnets, differing in 
many particulars from the original, and intermixed 
with the poems contained in Zhe Paffonate Pilgrim, 
and with feveral poems written by Thomas Heywood, 
was printed in 1940, in fmall o&avo, by Thomas 
Cotes, fold by John Benfon. 


MODERN EDITIONS. 
Shakfpeare’s Poems, {mall o&avo, for Bernard Lintot, 
no date, but printed in 1710. 

The Sonnets in this edition were printed from the 
uarto of 1609; Venus and Adonis, and Lucrect, 
rom very late editions, full of errors. ‘ 

The 


uy 
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The Poems of William Shakfpeare, containing his Ve- 
nus and Adonis, Rape of Lucrece, Sonnets, Pai- 
fionate Pilgrim, and A Lover’s Complaint, printed 
from the authentick copies, by Malone, in oétavo, 
in 1780, 

D°. Second Edition, with the authour’s plays, crown 
ottavo, 1789. 


Spurious Editions of Shakfpeate’s Poems have alfo 
been publifhed by Gildon, Sewell, Evans, &c. 


“MALONE. 
Sora eteesernetele 


DRAMATICK PIECES 


OX WHICH 
PLAYS WERE FORMED BY SHAKSPEARE. 


The right excellent and famous hiftorye of 


I Promos and Caflandra, &c. by George 
: Wherftone, 1578. Printed for Richard 
Jhones. 


(The firk and fecond part of the troublefome 

| raigne of John King of England, &c, As 

they were fundry times publickely acted 

TI. by the Queenes Majefties players in the 

honourable citie of London, 1§91, for 
Sampfon Clarke, 


Reprinted in 1641, and 1622. 


Menzchmi, a pleafant and fine conceited co- 
medie, &c. by W.W. 1595, Thomas 
Creede, for William Barley. 


L 
I. } 

The famous Vidtories of Henry the Fifth: 
Containing the honourable battle of Agin- 
court. As it was plaide by the Queenes 
Magelties players, 1598, Thomas Creede. 

sa in 1617. 


IV. 


V.1. 
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1, The firft part of the contention betwixt the 
cr two famous houfes of Yorke and Lancafter, 
with the death of the good duke Humphrey, 
&c. As it was fade times acted by the 
right honourable the Earle of Pembroke 
his Servants, 1600, W. W. for Thomas 
Millington. 
z. D°. 1600, V. S. for Thomas Millington, 
This was reprinted for T. P. without date, 
but in fa@ in 1619. 


1. The true tragedie of Richarde duke of Yorke, 
and the death of good king Henrie the 
Sixt, &c. As it was fundry times acted 
by the right honourable the Earl ef Pem- 
broke his Servants, 1600, W. W. for Tho- 
mas Millington. 

| . D°, 1600, V.S. for Thomas Millington. 

This was reprinted for T. P. without date, 
but in fa& in 161g. 


The truce chronicle hiftory of King Leir and his 
three daughters, Gonorill, Ragan, and 
Cordelia, 1605, Simon Stafford, for John 
Wright. 


Vu. 


Taming of a Shrew. As it hath beene jun- 
dry times aéted by the right honowable 
the Earle of Pembrooke his servant, 
1607, V,S. for Nicholas Ling. 
Matoné. 


A pleafaunt conceited Hiftorie, called, The 
VII. 
t 


LIST 


LIST of PLAYS attrzergep rrom SHAKSPEARE, 


INVENIES ETIAM DISJECTI MEMBRA POETAE. 
Tempeft. 
The Tempeft, or the Enchanted Ifland. A Comedy, 
‘acted in Dorfet Garden. By Sir W. D’Avenant and 
Dryden. gto. 1669. 
The Tempeft, made into an opera by Shadwell in 
1673. See Downes, p. 34. 
The Tempeft, an Opera taken frcm Shakfpeare. As 
it is performed at the Theatre Royal in Drury’ Lane. By 
Mr, Garrick. 8vo. 1756. 


Twe Gentlemen of Verona. 

The Two Gentlemen of Verona. A Comedy written 
by Shakfpeare, with alterations and additions, as it is 
performed at thé Theatre Royal in Drury Lane. By 
Mr. Victor. 8vo. 1763. 

Merry Wives of Windfor. 

The Comical Gallant, or the Amours of Sir Jonn Fal- 
ftaffe. A Comedy, as it is acted at the Theatre Royal 
in Drary Lane, by his Majefties Servants. By Mr. 
Dennis. 4to. 1702. 


Meafare for Measure. 

The Law againft Lovers, by Sir William D’Avenant, 
Fol. 1673. 

Meafars for Meafure, or Beauty the beft Advocate. 
As it is acted at the Theatre in Lincolns Inn Fields; 
written originally by Mr Shakfpeare, and now very 
much altered: with additions of feveral Entertainments 
of Mufick. By Mr. Gildon. 4to. 1700. 


Comedy of Errors. 
The Comedy of Errors, as it is ated at the Theatre 
Royal in Covent Garden. Altered by Mr. Hull. 
Much Ade about Nothing. 


The Law againft Lovers.” By Sir W. Davenant, 
Fol. 1673. 


The Univerfal Pafion. A Comedy as it is ated = 
the 
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the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane, by his Majefties Ser- 
vants. By James Miller. 8vo. 1737. 
Love’s Labour's Loft. 

The Students, a Comedy altered from Shakfpeare’s 
Love’s Labour’s Loft, and adapted to the ftage. 8vo. 

62. 
ss Midfummer-Night’s Dream. 

The Humours of Bottom the Weaver, by Robert Cox. 


to. 
: The Fairy Queen, an Opera, reprefented at the 
Queen’s Theatre by their Majefties Servants. gto. 1692+ 

Pyramus and Thifbe, a Comick Male written by 
Richard Leveridge, performed at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
8vo. 1716. 

Pyramus and Thifbe, a Mock Opera, written by Shak- 
fpeare. Set to mufick by Mr. Lampe. Performed at 
the Theatre Royal in Covent Garden, 8vo. 1745. 

The Fairies, an Opera, taken from a Mid{ummer- 
Night’s Dream written by Shakfpeare, as it is perform- 
ed at the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane. By Mr. Gar- 
rick. 8vo. 1755. 

A Midfummer-Night’s Dream, written by Shak{peare, 
with Alterations and Additions, and feveral new Songs! 
As it is performed at the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane. 
8vo. 1763. 

A Fairy Tale, in two atts, taken from Shakf{peare. 
As it is ipertoianes at the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane. 
8vo. 1763. 


Merchant of Venice. 

The Jew of Venice, aComedy. As it is acted at the 
Theatre in Little Lincoln’s Inn Fields, by his Majefty’s 
Servants. By George Granville, Efy. (afterwards Lord 
Lanfdowne.) gto. 1701. 


A: you like it. 

Love in a Foreft, a Comedy. As it is acted at the 
Theatre Royal in Drury Lane, by his Majefty’s Servants. 
By C. Johnion. 8vo. 1723. = 

¢ 
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May z, 1608. 

Mr, Pavyer.] A booke called a Yorkfhire Tra- 

gedy, written by Wylliam Shakefpeare. 167 
May 2, 1603. 

Edw. Blount.] The book of Pericles Prince of 
Tyre. 167 b 
A book called Anthony and Cleopatra. ibid 

Jan. 28, 1608. 

Rich, Bonian and Hen. Whalley.} A booke called 

the Hiftory of Troylus and Creffida. 178 b 
May 20, 1609. 

Tho. Thorpe.] A booke called Shakefpeare’s 

Sonnets. 183 b. 
O& 16, 1609. 

Mr. Welby.] Edward the Third. 189 
Dec. 16, 1611. 

John Browne.] A booke called the Lyfe and 
Death of the Lo. Cromwell, by W.S. 214 b. 

Nov. 29, 1614. 

John Beale.} A booke called the Hyftorie of Lord 
Faulconbridge, baftard Son to Richard 
Cordelion 3. 256 b. 

Feb. 16, 1616, 
Mr, Barrett.] Life and Death of Lord Cromwell. 279 


March 20, 1617. 
Mr. Snodham.] Edward the Third, the play. 228 


3 Query, if this was Shakfpeare’s K. Yobn, or fome old romance 
like that of Richard Coeur de Lions Sregvens. 

It was undoubtedly The famous Hiforre of George Lord Fauconbridges 
a profe romance. 1 have an edition of it now before me printed for 
1. B. dated 1636. Matons. 


Sept. 


STATIONERS’ REGISTERS, 
Sept. 17, 1618. 
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John Wright.} The comédy called Mucedurus+, 293 b, 


July 8, 1616: 


Nich. Okes.] A play called the Merchaunt of 
° 
Vol. Dy 


Venice, 


O&. 6, 1621. 

"Tho. Walkely.] The tragedie of Othello the 
Moore of Venice. 

Nov. 8, 1623. 

Mr, Blount and Ifaak Jaggard.] Mr. William 
Shakefpeare’s Comedyes and_'Trage- 
dyes, foe many of the {aid Copies as are 
not formerly entered to other men. 

Viz 
The Tempeft. 
Cie Gentlemet of Verona, 
Meafure for Meafure. 
The Comedy of Errors. 
As You Like it. 
Alls Well that Ends Wells 
Twelfe Night. 
UThe Winter’s Tate. 
sara The Third Part of Henry the Sixt, 
Bifene: Henry the Eight. : 


Coriolanus. 
Ps a 
napdt ulius Cefar. 
Tragedies. Jr ucheth: 
Anthonie and Cleopatra, 
Cymbeline. 
Dec. 14, 1624. 
Mr, Pavyer.] Titus Andronicus. 
Widow of Watling Street. 


Comedyes. 


at 


69 


93 


4 Bound up in a volume of plays attributed to Shakfpeare, and once 
welonging to King Charles the Fir. See Mr. Gatrich’s megane . 
TREVENS« 
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Feb. 23, 1625. 
Mr. Stanfby.] Edward the Third, the play, 


April 3, 1626, 
Mr. Parker.] Life and Death of Lord Cromwell, 
Aug. 4, 1626. 
Edw. Brewiter.] Mr. Pavyer’s right in Shake. 
Rob, Birde. fpeare’s plays, or any of them, 
Sir John Oldcaitle, a play. 
Titus Andronicus. 
Hyftorie of Hamblett. 


Jan. 29, 1629. 
Mr. Meighen.] Merry Wives of Windfor. 
Nov. 8, 1630. 
Ric. Cotes.] Herrye the Fift. 
Sir John Oldcaftle. 
Tytus Andronicus. 
Yorke and Lancafter, 
Agincourt. 
Pericles. 
Hamblett. 
Yorkthire Tragedy. 


The fixteen plays in p. Mh were affigned by Tho. 
Blount to Edward Allot, June 26, 1632. 
Edward Allott was one of the publifhers of the 
fecond Folio, 1632, STsEVENS, 


11g 


329 


127 


193 


208 


109 


AN 
A T T E M P TF 


TO ASCERTAIN THE 


O R D E R 


IN WHICH 


THE PLAYS OF SHAKSPEARE 
WERE WRITTEN! 





Primufgue per avia campi 

Ufgue procul, (necdum totas lux mowerat umbras,) 

Nefero quid wifu dubsumy incertumgue moveri, 

Corpor ague ire wider. Strativs. 


Trattando l'ombre come cofa falda. Danse 


VERY circumftance that relates to thofe perfons 
whofe writings we admire, awakens and interelts 
our curtofity. The time and place of their birth, their 
education and gradual attainments, the dates of their 
productions and the reception they feverally met with, 
their habits of life, their private friendthips, and even 
their external form, are all points, which, how little 
foever they may have been adverted to by their cone 
temporaries, ftrongly engage the attention of poiterity. 
Not fatisfied with receiving the aggregated wifdem of 
ages as a free gift, we vilic the manfions where our in 
ftructors are faid to have refided, we contemplate with 
pleafure the trees under whofe fhade they once repofed, 
and with to fee and to converfe with thofe fages, whofe 
labours have added ftrength to virtue, and efficacy to 
truth. 


¥ The Grit edition of this Efay was published in January 2778. 
[R 3] Shak- 
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Shakfpeare above all writers, fince the days of Homer, 
has excited this curiofity in the higheft degree; as Per 
haps no poet of any nation was ever more idolized by 
his countrymen. An ardent defire to underftand and 
explain his works, is, to the honaar of the prefent age, 
fo much increafed within the laft forty years, that more 
has been done towards their elucidation, during that 
period, than in a century before. All the ancient co- 
pies of his plays, hitherto difcovered, have been collated 
with the moft {crupulous accuracy. The meaneft books 
have been carefully examined, only becaufe they were 
of the age in which he lived, and might happily throw a 
light on fome forgotten cuftom, or obfolete phrafeology : 
and, this objet being ftill kept in view, the toil of 
wading through afl fuch reading as was never read has 
been cheerfully endured, becaufe no labour was thought 
too great, that might enable us to add one new laure] 
to the father of our drama. Almoft every circumftance 
that tradition or hiftory has preferved relative to him or 
his works, has been inveftigated, and laid before the 
publick ; and the avidity with which all communications 
of this kind have been received, fufficiently proves that 
the time expended in the purfuit has not been wholly 
mifemployed. 

However, after the moft diligent inquiries, very few 
particulars have been recovered, refpecting his private 
life or literary hiftory: and while 1t has been the en- 
deavour of all his editors and commentators to illuftrate 
his obfcurities, and to regulate and correét his text, no 
attempt has been made to trace the progrefs and order 
of his plays. Yet furely it is no incurious {pcculaticn, 
to mark the gradations? by which he rofe from medioc- 

rity 

2 Within the period here mentioned, the commentaries of War- 
burton Edwards, Heath, Johnfon, Tyrwhitt, Farmer, and Steevens, 
have been publifhed. 

3 Its not pretended that a regular fcale of gradual improvement fs 
here prefented to the publick; or that, if even Shakfleare bimfelf had 
left us a chronological H& of his dramas, it would exhubit fuch a fcate. 
All that is meant, is, that, as his knowledge increafed, and as he 

became 
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rity to the fammit of excellence ; from artlefs and fome- 
times uninterefting dialogues, tu thofe unparalleled 
compolitions, 


became more converfant with the ftage and with life, his performances 
in general were written more happily and with greater arr; or (to ufe 
the words of Dr. Johnfon) ¢* that however favoured by nature, he 
could only impart what he had learned, and as he mutt increafe hig 
ideas, like other mortals, by gradual! acquifition, he, like them, grew 
w.fer as he grew older, could difplay life better as he knew it more, 
and inftru€ with more efficacy, at he was himfelf more amply in- 
ftructed.” Of this opinion alfo was Mr. Pope. ¢ It muft be obferved, 
(fays he) that when his performances had merited the protedtion of his 
frince, and when the encouragement of the court had fucceeded to 
that of the town, the works of his riper years are manifeftly raifed 
above thofe of his former.—And I make no doubt that this obferva- 
tion would be found true in every inftance, were but editions extant 
from which we might learn the exaét time when every piece was com= 
poled, and whether writ for the town or the court.”«—From the fol- 
Jowing lines it appears, that Dryden alfo thought that our authour’s 
moft imperfeét plays were his earlieft dramatick compofitions + 


« Your Ben and Fictcher in their firft young flight, 

«© Did no Volpane, no Arbaces write 5 

¢ But hopp'd about, and fhort excurfions made 

* From bough to bough, as if they were afraid ; 

«¢ And each were guilty of fome Sligbted Mard. 

s¢ Shakf{peare’s own mufe his Pericles firit bore 

The Prince of Tyre was elder than the Moor ¢ 

«© "Tis miracle to fee a firit good play 5 

« Allhawthorns do not bloom on Chriftmas day. 

“¢ A Slender poet muft have time to grow, 

S¢ And fpread and burnifh, as his brothers do: 

6¢ Who ftill looks Jean, fure with fome p— is curft, 

$¢ But no man can be Falfaff fat at firft.” 
Prologue to the tragedy of Circes 


The plays which Shak(peare produced before the year 1600, are 
known, and ate feventeen or eighteen in number. The reft of his 
dramas, we may conclude, were compofed between that year and the 
time of his retiring to the country. It is incumbent on thofe, who 
differ in opinion from the great authorities abovementioned—who 
thiak with Rowe, that ‘ qe are not ta look fir bis beginnings ia bis 
leat perfee works,” it is incumbent, 1 fay, on thofe perfons, to 
enumerate in the former clafs, that is, among the plays produced bee 
fore 1600, compofitions of equal merit with Orbello, King Lear, Mac~ 
beth, the Tempeft, and Twelfth Night, which we have reafon to believe 


were ali written in the latter period ; and among his late performances, 
[R 4] that 
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compofitions, which have rendered him the delight and 

wonder of fucceflive ages. 
The materials for afcertaining the order in which his 
lays were written, are indeed fo few, that, it is to be 
feared, nothing very decifive can be produced on this 
fubjeé&t. In the following attempr to trace the progrefs 
of his dramatick art, probability alone is pretended to, 
The filence and inaccuracy of thofe perfons, who, after 
his death, had the revifal of his papers, will perhaps 
for ever prevent our attaining to any thing like proof on 
this head, Little then remains, but to colleé& into one 
view, from his feveral dramas, and from the ancient 
traéts in which they are mentioned, or alluded to, all 
the circumftances that can throw any light on this new 
and curious inquiry From thofe circumftances, and 
from the entries in the books of the Stationers’ company, 
extraéted and prblithed by Mr Steevens, (to whom every 
admirer of Shakipeare has the higheft obligations,) it 
is probable that our authour’s plays were written nearly 
in the following fuccefion ; which, though ii cannot at 
thia day be afcertained to be their true order, may yet 
be confidered as approaching nearer to it, than any 
which has been obferved in the various editions of his 

works, 

Of the twenty-one plays which were not printed in 
our authour’s life-time +, the majority were, I believe, 
Jate 


thatis, among the plays which are fuppofed to have appeared after the 
year Yfioo, to point out pieces, as hafty and indigefted, as Lowe's 
Labour's a the Comedy of Errors, and the Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
which, we know, were among his earlier works. 

4 They are, King HenryVI. P.I. The Second and Third Parts of 
K. Henry VI. (as he wrote them) Tbe Comedy of Errors, The Tamin 
of the Shrew, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, King Fobn, All's Wat 
that Ends Well, As you like it, King Henry VII. Meafure for Mea- 
fure, The Winter's Ta'e, Cymbeline, Macbeth, Fulius Caefar, Antony 
and Cleopatra, Timon of Athens, Coriolanus, Othelio, The Tempefty and 
Twelfth Night. Thefe were not printed in quarto, but appeared firft 
in the folio edition publithed by Heminge and Condell, in 1623. Of 
thefe plays, feven, viz. The firft part of K. Henry VI. (allowing that 
play to be Shakfpeare’s,) Tbe Second and Third Parts of K, Henry V1. 


King 
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Jate compofitions’. The following arrangement is in 
fome meafure formed on this notion. Two reafons may 
be afligned, why Shakfpeare’s late performances were 
not publifhed till after hisdeath. 1. If we fuppoie him 
to have written for the flage during a period of twenty 
years, thofe pieces which were produced in the latter 
part of that period, were lefs likely to pafs through the 
prefs in his life-time, as the curiofity of the publick had 
not been fo long engaged by them, as by his early com- 
pofitions. z. From the time that Shakfpeare had the 
fuperintendance of a playhoufe, that is, from the year 
1603°, when he and feveral others obtained a licence 
trom King James to exhibit comedies, tragedies, hifto- 


K ng Fobn, The Comedy of Errors, The Taming of the Shrew, and 
Ybe Lee Gentlemen of Verona, were certainly early compofitions, 
and are an exception to the general truth of this obfervation. One 
other, viz. All's well that ends well, though fuppofed to have been 
anearly produ€tion, was, st muit be acknowledged, not publihhed in 
Shakfpeare’s life-time; but fur the date of this play we rely only on 
conjecture. 

S [his fuppofition 1s ftrongly confirmed by Dferes’s lift of our 
authour s plays, in 7598. From that lift, and from other circum- 
Rances, we learn, that of the fourteen plays which were printed tn 
Shakipeaie s Tife-tame, thirteen were written before the end of the 
year 16c0.— The fourteen plays publifhed in our authous's life-time, 
are Midfummer-Nigkt’s Dream, Love's Labour's Loft, Romeo and 
Fauliet, Hamlet, K. Richard WU. K. Richard UI. The Firf Part of 
K. Henry IV. The Second Part of K. Henry IV, The Merchant of Fe- 
nice, K. Henry V. Much Ado about Norkirg, The Merry Wives of 
Wirdfor, Troilus and Creffida, and K. Lear. 

© None of the plays which in the enfuing hf are fuppofed to have 
been written fobfequentlv to this year, were printed tll after the ay- 
thour’s death, except K. Lear, the publication of which was probably 
haftened by that of the old play with the fame title, in 1605.—The 
copy of Travus and Cr fiia, which feems to have been compofed the 
year before K. James granted a licence to the company at the Globe 
Theatre, appears to have been obtained by fome uncommon aitifice. 
*¢ Thank fortune (fays the editor) for the fcape it hath made amongft 
you; fince, by the grand pofleflors’ wills, 1 believe, you fhould have 
pray’d for them [r. it} rathcr than heen pray’c.”—By the grand pof- 
Jehors, Shakfpeare and the other managers of the Globe Theatre, 
were certainly intended. 7 

ries, 
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ries, &c, at the Globe Theatre, and elfewheré, it bee 
came fuongly his intereft to preferve thofe pieces an- 
publithed, which were compofed between that year and 
the time of his retiring to the country ; manu{cript plays 
being then the great {upport of every theatre. Nor were 
the plays which he wrote after he became a manager, 
fo likely to get abroad, being confined to his own thea- 
tre, as his former productions, which perhaps had been 
aéted on different ftages, and of confequence afforded the 
players at the feverai houfes where they were exhibited, 
an eafy opportunity of making out copies from the fepa- 
rate parts tranicribed for their ufe, and of felling fuch 
copies to printers; by which means there is reafon to 
believe that fome of them were fubmitted to the prefs, 
without the confent of the authour. 

The following is the order in which I fuppofe the 
plays of Shak{peare to have been written : 


¥. First Parr or King Henry VI. 1589. 
2. Stconpd Part or Kino Hryry Vi. 1591. 
3. Turep Part or Kinc Hinry VI. 1sgt. 
4. A Mivsummer-Nicut’s Dream, 1592. 
5. Comepy or Errors, — _ 1593. 
6. TamiINnG oF THE SHREW, _ 1504. 
7. Love’s Lazsour’s Lost, —_ ~ 1594. 
8. Two GENTLEMEN OF VERONA, — 1595. 
g. Romeo anp JuuLier, _ — 1595. 
ro. Hamrer, _ _ _ 1596, 
rs. Kine Jonn, _ —_ —_ 1590. 
iz. Kine Ricwarp Il. ~ _ 15976 
43. Kine Ricuaro ILI. _~ _ 1597- 
tq. First Parr or King Henry IV. 1597. 
25. Seconp Parr oF Kine Henry IV. 1598. 
16. Tue Mercuant or Venice, _ 1598. 
17. Aut’s Weut roar Enos Wext, 1598. 
18. Kine Henry V. _ ~ 3599. 
19. Mucuw Apo anout Notuine, — 1600. 
20. As You Lixe Ir, ~ ~~ 1600 
21, Merry Wives or Winpsor, —_ 1601. 


4 22. Kine 
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az, Kinc Henay VIII. _ La 16016 
23. Trortus anp Cressipa, ~~ — 16026 
24. Measure ror Measurt, — — 1603. 
25. Tue Winter’s Tare, _ _ 1604+ 
26. Kinc Lean, — _ — 1605- 
27, CYMBELINE, ~ _ — 160%. 
23. Maczetu, —_ _ _ 1606. 
2g. Justus Casar, — —_ _ 1607. 
30. ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA, _ 1608. 
31. Timon oF ATHENS, — — 1609. 
32. CoRIGLANUS, = — _ ~ 16106 
43. OTHELLO, _ _ _ 16nt. 
34. THe Tempest, — _ —_ 1612. 
35. Twerrtu Nicart, _ _ 1614. 





1.Tar Fiest Part or Kinc Henry VI.-1589. 


In what year our authour began to write for the ftage, 
or which was his firft performance, has not been hitherto 
afcertained. And indeed we have fo few lights to direét 
our inquiries, that any fpeculation on this fubject may 
appear an idle expence of time. But the method which 
has been already marked out, requires that fuch facts 
fhould be mentioned, as may ferve in any manner to 
elucidate thefe points. 

Shak{fpeare was born on the 23d of April, 1564, and 
was probaly married in, or before, September 1582, 
his eldeit daughter, Sufanna, having been baptized on 
the 26th of May, 1583. At what time he left War- 
wickfhire, or was firit employed in the playhoufe, tra~ 
dition does not inform us. However, as fis fon Hamnet 
and his daughter Judith were baptized at Stratford, Feb. 
2, 1§84-5, we may prefume that he had not left the 
country at that time. 

He could not have wanted an eafy introduction to the 
theatre ; for Thomas Green’, a celebrated comedian, 

was 

7°“ There was not (fays Heywood in his preface to Greene's Te 
gucgue, a comedy,) an attur of his nature in his time, of better ability 
in 
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was his townfman, perhaps his relation, and Michael 
Drayton was likewife born in Warwickthire ; the latter 
was nearly of his own age, and both were in fome de- 
gree of reputation foon after the year tggo. IfJ were 
to indulge a conjecture, I fhould name the year 1591, as 
the era when our authour commenced a writer for the 
flage ; at which time he was fomewhat more than twen- 
ty-feven years old. The reafons that induce me to fix 
on that period are thefe. In Webbe’s Difcourfe of Eng- 
lifh Poetry, publifhed in 1586, we meet with the names 
of moft of the celebrated poets of that time ; particularly 
thofe of George Whetitone® and Anthony Munday ®, who 

were 


in the performance of what he undertook, more applauded by the aus 
dience, of greater grace at the court, or of more general love in the 
city.” The birth-place of Thomas Greene ts afcertained by tne fol~ 
lowing lines, which he fpeaks in one of the old comedies, in the 
chara@ter of a clown: 

“6 J pratled poefie in my nurfe’s arms, 

** And, born where late our fwan of Avon fungy 

«© Jn Avon's fticams we both of us have lav'd, 

«© And both came out together.” 

Chetwood, in his Brityb Thea re, quotes this paffage from the 
eomedy of the Two Maids of Moreclack ; but no fuch paflage is there 
to be found. He deferves but little credit, having certainly forged 
many of his dates; however, he probably met with thefe lines in ‘ome 
ancient play, though he forgot the name of the piece from which he 
tranfcribed them. Greene was a writer as well as an ator. There 
are fome verfes ot his prefixed to a colleGion of Drayton’s poems, pub~ 
Uifhed in the year 1613. He was perhaps a kinfman of Shakfpeare’s. 
Jn the regifter of the parish of Stratford, Thomas Greeney alias Shak~ 
Spere, is faid to have been buried there, March 6, 1589. He might 
have been the adtor’s fathers. 

> The authour of Promos and Caffandra, a play which furnifhed 
Shakfpeare with the fable of Meafure for Meafure. 

9 ‘This poet is mentioned by Meres, in ns Wit's Treafury, 15935 
as an eminent comick writer, and the bef plorter of bis time. He 
feems to have been introduced under the name of Don Antonio Bale 
ladino, tn a comedy that has been attributed to Bes fonfan, called 
The Cafe 1s A tered, and from the following paffages in that piece ap 
pears to have been city-poet; whofe bufineis it wav to compofe an 
annual panegyrick on the Lord Mayor, and to write verfes tor the 
pageants: an office which bas been difcontinued fince the death of 
Etkanah Settle in 1722: 

Onions 
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were dramatick writers; but we find no trace of our au- 
thour, or of any of his works. Three ycars afterwards, 
Puttenham printed his Art of English Poefy ; and in that 
work alfo we look in vain for the name of Shakipeare*. 
Sir John Harrington in his Apclogie for Poetry, prefixed 
to the Tranflation of Ariofto, (which was entered in the 
Stationers’ books Feb. 26, 1590-1, in which year, it 
was publifhed,) takes occafion to {peak of thetheatre, and 
mentions fome of the celebrated dramas of that time; 
but fays not a word of Shak{peare, or of his plays. If 
any of his dramatick compofitions had then appeared, 
iz 1t imaginable, that Harrington fhould have mentioned 
the Cambridge Pedantius, and The Play of the Cards, 
which laft, he tells us was a Lozdon [i. e. an Englith] 
comedy, and have paffed by, unnoticed, the new prodigy 
of the dramatick world? 


« Onion. Shall I requeft your name? 
«« Ant. My name is Antonio Balladino. 
‘¢ Onj. Balladino! You are not pageant-poet to the city of Milan, 
“ fir, are you? 

6 Ant. 1 fupply the place, fir, when a worfe cannot be had, firm 
“€ Did you fee the laft pageant I fer forth?” 

Afterwards Antonio, {peaking of the plays he had written, fays, 

6 Let me have good ground,«eno matter for the pen; she plot thal 
S¢ carry it. 

4¢ Oni, Indeed that's right; you arein print, already, for THE BIST 
‘© PLOTTER. 

6 Ant. Ay; I might ae well have been pot in for a dumb-fhew too.” 

It is evident, that this poet is here intended to be ridiculed by Ben 
Jonfon: but he might, notwithftanding, have been defervedly emi- 
nent. That malignity which endeavoured to tear a wreath from the 
brow of Shakfpeare, would certainly not {pare inferior writers, 

* The thirty-firft chapter of the firft book of Puttenham s Art of 
Engle Poefy is thus entitied : “* Who in any age have bene the moft 
commended writers in our Lnglith Poefie, and the author's cenfure 
given upon them,” 

After having enumerated feveral authours who were then celebrated 
for various kinds of compofition, he gives this fueciné account of thofe 
who had written for the ftage: © Of the latter fort I thinke thus jme 
that for trageaie, the Lord Buckburft and Maifter Edward Ferrys, for 
fuch doings as I bawe fene of theirs, do diferve the byeft price; the 
Larl of bx ford and Maifter Edwardes of oer Majeftie's Chappell, fer 
cemedie and enterlude.”™ In 
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In Spenfer’s Tears of the Mufes, fir printed in 1591, 
the following lines are found in Thalia’s complaint on 


account of the decay of dramatick poetry: 


*¢ And he the man, whom natute’s felf had made 
© 'To mock her felfe, and truth to imitate, 

«¢ With kindly counter under mimick fhade, 

<6 Our pleafant Willy, ah, is dead of late, 

«© With whom all joy and jolly merriment 

«* Ts alfo deaded, and in dolour creat. 


*¢ Inftead thereof fcofling {currilitie 

«© And fcornful follie with contempt is crept, 
*¢ Rolling in rymes of fhamelefs ribaudrie, 

** Without regard or due decorum kept : 

“« Each idle wit at will prefumes to make, 
** And doth the learneds tafk upon him take, 


*¢ But that fame gentle fpirit, from whofe pen 

«* Large ftreames of honnie and fweet neGar flow, 
«« Scorning the boldnefs of fuch bafe-born men, 

** Which dare their follies forth fo rafhlie throwe, 
** Doth rather choofe to fit in idle cell, 

«« Than fo him felfe to mockerie to fell.’? 


Thefe lines were inferted by Mr. Rowe in his firft edi- 
tion of The Life of Shak/peare, and he then fappofed that 
they related to our poet, and alluded to his having with- 

_ drawn’him(elf for fome time from the publick, and difcon- 
tinued writing, from ** a difguft he had taken to the then 
ill tafte of the town and the mean condition of the lage.” 
But as Mr. Rowe fuppreffed this paflage in his fecond 
edition, it may be prefumed that he found reafon ta 
change his opinion. Dryden, however, he informs us, 
always thought that thefe verfes related to Shakfpeare: 
and indeed I do not recolle& any dramatick poet of that 
time, to whom the.character which they delineate is ap- 
plicable, except our authour. It is remarkable that the 
very fame epithet, which Spenfer has employed, *« But 
that fame gentle {pirit,’”? &c. is likewife ufed by the 
players 
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layers in their preface, where they fpeak of Shak. 
peare :— who as he was a happie imitator of nature, 
was a molt gentle expreffer of it.”? On the other hand 
fome little difficulty arifes from the line—** And doth 
the Jearneds tafk upon him take ;”’ for our poet certainly 
had no title to that epithet. Spenfer, however, might 
have ufed it in an appropriated fenfe, learned in all the 
bufine/s of the fage; and in this fenfe the epithet is more 
applicable to Shakfpeare than to any poet that ever 
wrote. 

Tt fhould, however, be remembered, that the name 
Whlly, for fome reafon or other which it is now in vain to 
Seek, appears to have been applied by the poets of Shak. 
{peare’s age to perfons who were not chriftened Will:am. 
Thus, (as Dr. Farmer obferves to me,) in ‘¢ An Eglogue 
made long fince on the death of Sir Philip Sydney,” 
which is preferved in Davifon’s Poets.al Rhapfody, 1602, 
we find that celebrated writer lamented in almoft every 
ftlanza by the name of Wily: 


“* Willy is dead, 
*¢ That wont to lead 
*¢ Our flocks and us, in mirth and fhepheards’ glee,”’ &c. 


«* Of none but Wi//re’s pipe they made account,” &c. 


Spenter’s Willy, however, could not have been Sir 
Philip Sydney, for he was dead fome years before Tbe 
Tears of the Mujes was publithed. 

if thefe lines were intended to allude to our authour, 
then he muft have written fome comedies in or before 
the year 15913; and the date which I have affigned to 
A Midfummer-Night’s Dream is erroneous. I cannot 
expe to influence the decifion of my reader on 4 fub- 
jeé& on which I have not been able to form a decided 
opinion myfelf; and therefore fhall content myfelf with 
merely ftating the difficulties on each fide, Suppofing 
Shakfpeare to have written any piece in the year 1590, 
Sir John Harrington’s filence concerning him in the tol- 
lowing year appears inexplicable. . 

it 
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But whatever poet may have been in Spenfer’s cons 
templation, it is certain that Shakfpeare had commenced 
a writer for the flage, and had even excited the jealoufy 
of his contemporaries, before September 1592. This is 
now decifively proved by a paffage extragted by Mr. Tyr- 
whitt from Robert Greene’s Groat/worth of Witte bought 
with a Million of Repentance, in which there is an evi- 
dent allufion to our authour’s name, as well as to a line 
in the Second Part of King Henry V1. 

This tra&t was publithed at the dying requeft of Robert 
Greene, a very voluminags writer of that time. The 
conclufion of it, as Mr. Tyrwhitt has obferved, is “‘ an 
addrefs to his brother poets to diffuade them from writing 
for the ftage, on account of the ill treatmen* which they 
were ufed to receive from the players,” It begins thus: 
Yo thofe gentlemen bis quondam acquaintance that fpend 
their wits in making playes, R. G. wifheth a better exer- 
cife, and wifdome to prevent his extremities, His firtt 
addrefs is undoubtedly to Chriftopher Marlowe, the mot 
popular and admired dramatick poet of that age, previ. 
ous to the appearance of Shak{fpeare. ‘* Wonder not,’? 
pi Greene) *‘ for with thee will I firft begin, thou 

‘amous pracer of tragedians, that Greene, (who hatn faid 
ewith thee, like the foole in his heart, there is no God,) 
fhould now give glory unto his greatnefs; for penetrat- 
ing is his power, his hand is heavy upon me; &c. Wh 
fhould thy excellent wit, his gift, be fo blinded, that 
thou fhould give no glory to the giver ?— The brother 
[f. drearber] of this diabolical atheifm is dead, and in 
his life had never the felicitie he aimed at: but as he 
beganne in craft, lived in feare, and ended in defpair. 
And wilt thou, my friend, be his difciple?—-Looke unto 
me, by him perfuaded to that libertie, and thou fhale 
find it an infernal bondage.” 

Greene’s next addrefs appears to be made to Thomas 
Lodge. ‘* With thee I joyne young Juvenall, that 
byting fatirift, that laftly with mee together writ a come- 
die. Sweet boy, might I advife thee, be advifed, and 
get not many enemies by ditter words: inveigh againft 

vaine 
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yainé men, for thou canfi do it, no man better, no man 
fo well: thou haft libertie to reprove all, and name 
none.—Stop fhallow water ftill running, it will rage; 
tread on a worme, and it willturn; then blame not 
{chollers, who are vexed with fharpe and bitter lines, if 
they reproove too much libertie of reproof.”” 

George Peele, as Mr. Tyrwhitt has remarked, is next 
addreffed. <* And thou no leffe deferving than the other 
two, in fome things rarer, in nothing inferiour, driven, 
as my felfe, to extreame fhifis, a little have I to fay to 
thee: and were it not an idolatrous oath; I would fweare 
by fweet S. George, thou art unworthy better hap, fith 
thou dependeft on fo meane a ftay. Bafe-minded men all 
three of you, if by my mifery you be not warned: for unto 
ncne of you, like me, fought thofe burs to cleave; thofe 
puppets, I meane, that {peake from our mouths; thofe 
anticks garnifht in our colours. Is it not ftrange that I, 
to whom they all have bin beholding, is it not like that 
you, to whom they all have bin beholding, thal! (were 
vee in that cafe that I am now) be both of them at once 
forfaken? Yes, trujt them not, for theres an upftart crow 
beautified with our feathers, that with his tygres heart 
wrapt in a players hide, /uppofes bee is as well able ro 
Fatah out a blanke verfe as the beft of you; and being 
an abjolute Johannes fac-totum, is ¢# bis own conceit the 
only Shake-feene 22 a countrey, O that I might intreat 
your rare wittes ‘to be employed in more profitable 
courfes 3 and let thefe apes imitate heal paft excellence, 
and never more acquaynte them with your admired in- 
ventions.”? 

This tract appears to have been written by Greene 
not long before his death; for near the conclufion 
he fays, ** Albeit aveakne/s will fearce fuffer me to 
write, yet-to my fellow-{collers about this city will £ 
dire& thefe few infuing lines.’’? He died, according ta 
Dr, Gabriel Harvey’s account, on the third of Septem- 
ber, 15927, 


* Additions by Oldys to Winftanley’s Lives of tke Pests, Mf. 
You. L {S] I have 
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I have lately met with a very fcarce:pamphlet entitled 
Kind Harts Dreame, written by Henry Chettle, from 
the preface to which it appears that 4 was the editor 
of Greene’s Groatfworth of Wit, and that it was 
publithed between September and December 15923, 
Our poet, we find, was not without reafon difpleafed 
at the preceding allufion to him. As what Chettle 
fays of him, correfponds with the character which al! 
his contemporaries have given him, and the piecg 
is extremely rare, I fhall extract from the Addrefa 
to the Gentlemen Readers, what relates to the fubjett 
before us: 

s* About three months fince died M. Robert Greene, 
leaving many'papers in fundry bookfellers’ hands, among 
others his Groat/worth of Wit, in which a letter written 
to divers play-makers is offenfively by one or two of them 
taken ; and becaufe on the dead they cannot he reveng- 
ed, they wilfully forge in their conceites a living author: 
and after tofling it to and fro, no remedy but it muft 
light on me. How I have, all the time of my con- 
verfing in printing, hindered the bitter inveighing 
againit {chollers, it hath been very well known; and 
how in that I dealt, I can fufficiently prove. With ne7- 
ther of them that take offence was t acquainted, and 
with one of them [Marlowe] I care not if I never be. 
The other, [Shakfpeare, } whom at that time I did not fo 
much fpare, as fince I wifhI had, for that as I have mo- 
derated the hate of living writers, and might have ufed 
my own difcretion, {efpecially in fuch a cafe, the author 
being dead,) that I did not, I am as forry as if the 
original fault had been my fault ; becaufe my fle have 
Jfeen his demeanour no lefs crvil than he excellent in the quas 
hitie he profefes: Befides, divers of worfbip have reported 
his uprightnefs of dealing, which argues bis honeftie, and 
his facetious grace in ewriting, that approves bis art. For 


" 3 Probably in O&ober, for on the Stationers’ beoke wean The 

epentounce of Robert Greene, Mafper of Arts, entered by John Dantar, 

06. 6, 1592 The fall title of Greene's hie Ee .Groene’s 

Groat{worsh of wit baught with a million of repentance.” is 
. t 
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the firft, whofe learning 1 revetence, and at the perufing 
of Greene’s booke, ftrooke out what then in confcience 
J thought he in fome difpleafure writ; or had it heen 
true, yet to publith it was intolerable ; him I would 
wifh to ufe me no worfe than Ideferve. I had onely in 
the copy this fhare: it was il written, as fometime 
Greene’s hand was none of the beft ; licenfed it muft bee, 
ere it could be printed, which could never bee if it could 
not be read. To be brief, I writ it ovér, and as near 
as I could followed the copys onely in that letter I put 
Something out, but in the whole took hot a word in; 
for | proteft it was all Greenes, not mine, nor Mafter 
Nafhes, as fome unjuftly have affirmed. Neither was 
he the writer of an Bpiftle to The Second Part of 
Gerileon; though by the workman’s error T. N. were 
fet to the end: that I confefs to be mine, and repent 
it not. 

«« Thus, Gentlemen, having noted the private caufes 
that made me nominate myfelf in print, being as well 
to purge Mafter Nafhe of what he did not, as to juftifie 
what J did, and withall to confirm what M. Greene did, 
I befeech you to accept the publick canfe, which is both 
the defire of your delight and common benefit; for 
though the toy€ bee fhadowed under the title of Kind 
Harts Dreame, it difcovers the falfe hearts of divers that 
wake to commit mifchief,’’ &c. 

That I am right in {uppofing the two who took offence 
at Greene’s pamphlet were Marlowe and Shak{peare, 
whofe names I have inferted in a preceding paragraph 
in crotchets, appears from the paffage itfelf already 
quoted ; for there was nothing in Greene’s exhortation 
to Ledge and Peele, the other twa perfons addreffed, by 
which either of them could poffibly be offended. Dr. 
Farmer is of opinion that the fecond perfon addreffed by 
Greene is not Lodge, but Na/be, who is oftén called 
Fuvenal by the writers of that time; but that he was 
not meant, is decrfi roved by the extract from 
Chettle’s pamphlet ; #8 never would have laboured 
to vindicate Nathe from being the writer of the Groat/- 

[S$ 2] aworth 
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worth of Wit, if any part of it had been profeffedly 
addrefled to him*. Befides, Lodge had written a 
play in conjunétion with Greene, called 4 Looking 
Glafs for London and England, and was authour of fome 
fatirical pieces; but we do not know that Nafhe and 
Greene had ever written in conjunétion. 

Henry Chettle was himfelf a dramatick writer, and 
appears to have become acquainted with Shak{peare, or 
at leaft feen him, between Sept. 1592, and the following’ 
December. Shakfpeare was at this time twenty-eight 
years old; and then we find from the teftimony of this 
writer, bis demeanour was no lefs civil than he excellent in 
the qualitie he profefed. From the {ubfequent paragraph— 
*« Divers of worlhip have reported his uprightnefs of 
dealing, which argaes his honeftie, and his facetious 
grace in writing, that approves his art,—’’ ie may.be 
reafonably prefumed, that he had exhibited more than 
one comedy on the flage before the end of the year 
15923 perhaps Lowe's Labour's my in a lefs perfect 
ftate than it now appears in, and 4 Midjummer's Night's 
Dream. 

In what time foever he became acquainted with the 
theatre, we may prefume that he had not compoied his 
firft piece long before it was acted; for being early in- 
cumbered with a young family, and not in very affluent 
circumftances, it is amprobable that he fhould have 
fuffered it to lie in his clofet, without endeavour- 
ing to derive fome profit from it; and in the mifer. 
able ftate of the drama in thofe days the meaneft of his 
genuine plays muft have been a valuable acquifition, 
and would hardly have been refufed by any of ovr 
ancient theatres. 

In a Differtation on The Three Parts of King Heary VI, 
which I have fubjoined to thofe plays, I have mentioned 
that I do not believe che Firft Part of King Henry V1, 


* Nathe himfelf alfo takes fome pains in an Epiftfe prefixed te 
Prerce Pennileje, &c. to vindicate higflf from being the authour of 
Greane’s Croatlwarth of Hite 


te 
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to have been the compofition of Shakfpeare; or that at 
moft he wrote but one or two fcenes in it. It is unnecef- 
fary here to repeat the circumftances on which that 
opinion is founded. Not being Shak{peare’s play, (as 
T conceive,) at whatever time it might have been firft 
exhibited, it does not interfere with the fuppofition al- 
ready ftated, that he had not produced any dramatick 
piece before 1590. 

» The Firft Part of K. Henry VI, which,I imagine, was 
formerly known only by the name of The bifforical play 
of King Henry VI. had, I fulpeA, been a very popular 
piece for fome years before 1592, and perhaps was firft 
exhibited in 1588 or in 1589. Nafhe in a Trac entitled 
Pierce Pennileffe bis Supplicarion to the Devill, which was 
firft publifhed in 15925, exprefsly mentions one of the 
characters in it, John Talbot Earl of Shrewfbury, who 
dies in the fourth a& of the piece, and who is not, I 
believe, introduced in any other play of that time. 
«© How”’ (fays he) ‘* would it have joyed brave Talbot, 
the terror of the French®, to think that after he 
had lain two hundred years in his tomb, he fhould 
triumph again on the ftage, and have his bones new 
embalmed with the tears of ten thoufand fpectators 
at leaft, (at feveral times,) who, in the tragedian that 
reprefents his perfon, imagine they behold him frefh 
bleeding ?” 

In the Differtation above referred to, I have endea- 
voured to prove that this play was written neither byShak.. 
fpeare, nor by the authour or authours of the two other 
plays formed on a fubfequent period of the reign of Henry 


§ Pierce Pennileffe bis Supplication, &c. was firft publithed in that 
year, being entered for the firft time on the Stationers’ Booke by 
Richard Jones, Aug. $, 1592. There was a fecond edition in the 
fame year, printed by Abell Jeffes for Johan Butb.e. 

6 Thus Talbot is defcribed in The Fir Part of K. Henry VI. AGiI« 
fe. iid. 

Here, faid they, is she terror of the French,” 
Again, in AAV. fc. i. 
Ys Talbot flain, the Frenchman's oniy fcourges 
6 Your kingdom's terror ?” 


§ 3] the 
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the Sixth. By whom it was written, it is now, I fear, 
impofhble to afcertain. It was not ‘entered on the 
Stationers’ books nor printed till the year 1623, when it 
was regiftered with Shak{peare’s undifpated plays by the 
editors of the firft folio, and improperly entitled Tbe 
Third Part of King HenryVI, none fenfe it might be 
called fo, for two plays on the fubjed of that reign had 
been printed before. But confidering the hiftory of that 
king, and the period of time which the piece compre., 
hends, it onght to have been called, what infactit is, 
Lhe Firft Part of King Henry VI. 

At this diftance of time it is impoffible to afcertain on, 
what principle it was that our authour’s friends, Heminge 
and Condell, admitted The Firt Part of King Henry VI. 
into their volume: but I fufpeét they gave it a place as a 
neceffary introduction to the two other parte, and be- 
caufe Shakfpeare had made fome flight alterations, and 
written a few new lines in it, 

Titus Andronicus, as well as The Firff Part of King 
Henry VI. may be referred to the year 1589, or to an 
earlier period; but not being in the prefent edition ad- 
mitted into the regular feries of our authour’s dramas, 
4 have not given it a place in the preceding table of his 
plays. In a note prefixed to that play, which may be 
found in Vol. X. p. 375, I have declared my opinion 
that Andronicus was not written by Shakfpeare, or that 
at moft a very few lines in it were written by him; and 
have fated the reafons on which that opinion is founded. 
From Ben Jonfon’s Induction to Bartholomew Fair, 1614, 
we learn that this piece had been exhibited on the ftage 
twenty-five or thirty years before, that is, at the loweft 
computation, in1589 ; or, taking a middle period, (which 
is perhaps more juft,) in 1587. <‘* A bodke entitled a 
Noble Raman Hiftorte of Titus Andronicus,’? (without any 
authour’s name,) was entered at Stationers’ Hall by 
John Danter, Feb. 6, 1593-4. This was undoubtedly 
the play, as it was printed in that year, according to 
Langbaine, who alone appears to have feen the fir edi. 
tion, and acted by the fervants of the earls of Pembronee 

erby, 
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Derby, and Suffex. Of tltis play there was a fecond edi- 
tion in quarto in 1614, in the title-page of which neither 
the name of Shakfpeare, (though he was in the zenith of 
his reputation,) nor of any authour, is found, and there- 
fore we may prefanie that the title-page of the firft edi- 
tion alfo (like the entry on the Stationers’ books) was 
anonymous. Marlowe’s King Edward II, and fome 
other old plays were performed by the fervants of the earl 
of Pembroke, by whom not one of Shakfpeare’s undif- 
puted dramas was exhibited, 


2.7 Ssconp anv THirp Parts or K. Henry VI. 
4. 159K. 


In a Differtation annexed to thefe plays, I have en- 
deavoured to prove that they were not written originally 
by Shakfpeare, but formed by him on two precedin 
dramas, one of which is entitled The firf part of the 
Contention of the two famous houfes of Yorke and Lan- 
cafter, &e, and the othe: The erue tragedte of Richard 
duke of Yorke, &c, My principal object in that differ. 
tation was, to fhew from various circumftances that thofe 
two old plays, which were printed in 1600, were written 
by fome write: or writers who preceded Shakfpeare, and 
moulded by him, with many alterations and additions, 
into the fhape in which they at prefent appear In his 
works under the titles of Tbe Second and Third Part of 
K. Henry VI.; and if I have proved that point, I have 
obtained my end. I ventured, however, to go fome- 
what further, and to hazard a conjeCture concerning the 
perfons by whom they were compofed : "but this was not 
at all material to my principal argument, which, whether 
amy conjeures on that head were well or ill founded, wilf 
remain the fame. 

The paflage which has been already quoted from 
Greene’s pamphlet, fed me to fufped that thefe old plays 
were the production of either him, or Peele, or both of 
them. I too haftily fuppofed that the words which have 
been printed an a former page,—"* Yes, traf them not 

[5 4] for 
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for there is an upilart crow beautified with our feathers,’? 
&c, as they immediately followed a paragraph addrefled 
tojGeorge Peele, were addreffed to him particularly ; and 
confequently that the word aur meant Peele and Greene, 
the writer of the pamphlet; but thefe words manifeftly 
relate equally to the ¢4ree perfons previonfly addreffed, 
and allude to the theatrical compofitions of Marlowe, 
Lodge, Peele, and Greene; whether we confider the 
writer to lament in general that players avail themfelves 
of the labours of authours, and derive mere profit from 
them than the authours themfelves, or fuppofe him to 
allude to fome particular dramatick performances, 
which had been originally compofed by himfelf or one 
of his friends, and thrown into a new form by fome 
other dramatift, who was alfo a player. The two old 
plays therefore on which The Second and Third Parts of 
King Henry VI. were formed, may have been written by 
any one or more of the authours above enumerated, 
Towards the end of the Effay I have produced a paflage 
from the old Keng Fobn, 1591, from which it appeared 
to me probable that the two elder dramas, which compre. 
hend the greater part of the rcign of King Henry VI. 
were written by the authour of Kiag Fobn, who ever he 
was; and fome circumftances which have lately truck 
me, confirm an opinion which I formerly hazarded, that 
Chriftopher Marlowe was the authour of that play. A 
paffage in his hiftorical drama of King Edward Il, 
which Dr. Farmer has pointed out to me fince the Dif- 
fertation was printed, allo inclines me to believe, with 
him, that Marlowe was the authour of one, if not both, 
of the old dramas on which Shakfpeare formed the two 
plays which in the firft folio edition of his works are 
diftinguifhed by the titles of T4c Second aad Third Parts 
of King Henry VI. 

Two lines in The Third Part of King Henry #1. have 
been eae as a decifive and incontrovertible proof 
that thefe pieces were originally and entirely written by 
Shakfpeare. ‘* Who’ (fays Mr. Capell,) ‘* fees not the 
fatare mnoniter, and acknowledges at the fame tre she pen 

that 
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shat drew it, in thefe two lines only, fpoken overa Kin 
who lies ftabb’d before him, i. e. before Richard duke 
of Glofter, |— 


“© What, will the afpiring blood of Lancafter 
«© Sink in the ground? I thought it would have mounted,”” 


let him never pretend to difcernment hereafter, in any 
cafe of this nature.” 

The two lines above quoted are found in The Tree 
Yragedte of Richard Duke of Yorke, &c, on which, ac- 
cording to ‘my hypothefis, Shakfpeare’s Third Part of K. 
Henry VI. was formed. If therefore thefe lines decifive- 
ly mark the hand of Shakfpeare, the o/d as well as the 
new play muft have been written by him, and the fabrick 
whicn I have built with fome labour, falls at once to the 
ground. But let not the reader be alarmed; for if it 
duffers fram no other battery but this, it may Jaft till 
«© the crack of doom.’? Marlowe, as Dr. Farmer ob 
ferves to me, has the very fame phrafeology in King 
Edward f2. 


<¢ = fcorning that the lowly earth 
«© Should drink his blood, mounts up to the air.” 


and in the fame play I have lately noticed another line 
in which we find the very epithet here applied to the 
pious Lancaftrian king: 


** Frown’ ft thou thereat, a/piring Lancafter ??* 


So much for Mr. Capell’s irrefragable proof. It ig 
not the proper bufinefs of the prefent effgy to enter fur. 
ther into this fubje@t. I merely feize this opportunity 
of faying, that the preceding paffages now incline me to 
think Marlowe the authour of The True Tragedte of 
Richard Duke of Yorke, &c. and perhaps of the other 
old drama alfo, entitled Tbe Arf part of the Contention of 
she two hese houfes of Yorke and Lancafter. 

The latter drama was entered on the Stationers’ books 
by T. Millington, March 12, 2593-4. This play, 
however, (on which Jig Second Pari of King Henry ¥'1. 

is 
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is formed) was not then printed; nor was The True Tree 
gedie of Richard Duke of Yorke, &c. on which Shak{peare’s 
Third Part of K. Henry VI, is founded, entered at Sta- 
tioners’ Hall at the fame time: but they were both 
printed anonymoufly by Thomas Millington, in quarto, 
in the year 1600, 

A very ingenious friend has fuggefted to me, that it is 
not probable that Shak{peare would have ventured to 
ufe the ground-work of another dramatifi, and form a 
new play upon it, in the life-time cf the authour or 
authours. 1 know not how much weight this argument 
is entitled to. We are certain that Shakfpeare did 
tranfcribe a whole fcene almoft verbatim from The old 
Taming of a Shrew, and incorporate it into his own play 
on the fame fubje@; and we do not know that the an- 
thour of the original play was then dead. Suappofing 
however this argument to have fome weight, it does not 
tend in the flighteft degree to overturn my hypothefis 
that fhe Second and Third Parts of King Henry Vi. were 
formed on the two preceding dramas, of which 1 have 
already given the titles; but merely to fhew, that I am 
either miftaken in fuppofing that they were new modejt- 
ed and re-written in 1591, or in my conjecture con- 
cerning the authours of the elder pieces on which thofe 
of Shakfpeare were formed. Greene died in September 
4592, and Marlowe about May 1593. By affigning our 
poet’s part’in thefe performances to the end ot the year 
1593 or the beginning of 1594, this objection is done 
away, whether we fuppofe Greene to have been the 
authour of one of the elder plays, and Marlowe of the 
other, or that celebrated writer the authourof them both. 

Dr. Farmer is of opinion, that Ben Jonfon particu. 
larly alludes in the following verfes to our poet’s having 
followed. the fteps of Marlowe in the plays now under our 
confideration, and greatly /urpaffed his original : 

** For, if I thought my judgment were of years, 

«* ¥ fhould commit thee furely with thy peers ; 

«© And tell how much thou did’ ft our Lily aur-ine, 

** Or {porting Kyd, or Merlowe’s mighty BOGS 

TOM 
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From the epithet /portixg, which is applied to Kyd, 
and which is certainly in fome meafure a quibble on his 
name, it is manifeft that he muft have produced fome 
comick piece upon the fcene, as well as the two tragedies 
of his compofition, which are now extant, Coraedia, and 
The Spanifo Tragedy. This latter is printed, like many 
plays of that time, anonymoufly. Dr. Farmer with great 
probability fuggefts to me, that Kyd might have been 
the authour of The old Taming of a Shrew. printed in 
1594, on which Shakfpeare formed a play with nearly 
the {ame title*. The praife which Ben Jonfon gives to 
Shak{peare, that he ‘‘ outfornes Marlowe and Kyd,’’ on 
this hypothefis, will appear to ftand on one and the fame 
foundation; namely on his eclipfing thofe ancient dra- 
matifts by new-modeling their plays, and producing 
pieces much fuperior to theirs, on ftories which they had 
already formed into dramas, that, till Shakfpeare ap- 
peared, fatisfied the publick, and were clafied among 
the happieft efforts of dramatick art, 


4. A Mipsummer-Nicut’s Dream, 1592, 


The poetry of this piece, glowing with all the warmth 
of a youthful and lively imagination, the many {cenes 
which it contains of almoft continual rhyme ®, the poverty 
of the fable, and want of difcrimination among the 
higher perfonages, difpafe me to believe that it was one 
of our authour’s earlieft attempts in comedy ” 


Te 
© Kyd was alfo, I fufpeét, the authour of the old plays of Hamlety 
and of King Leir. See p. 305+ 
© See p.2g4, mr. 5 
7 Dryden was of opinion that Pericles, Prince of Tyre, was our au- 
ghour’s firft dramatick compofition : 
6 Shak{peare'’s own mufe his Pericies firft bore, 
66 The Prince of Tyre was elder than the Moor.” 
Prologue to the tragedy of Ciree by Charles D’ Avenant, 1677- 
Mr. Rowe in his Life of Shak/peare (fir edition) fays, “* There is 
good reaion to believe that the greateft part of Pericies was not written 
by him, though it is ceuned fome part of it certainly twat, particularly 
the lafia&. 1 have not been able to Jeasn on what authority the 
latter allértion was. grounded. Rowe ig his &cond edition omitted: 
the pallage, 
: Perihs 
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Tt feems to have been written, while the ridiculous 
competitions, prevalent among the hiftrionick tribe, 
were ftrongly imprefled by novelty on his mind. He 
would naturally copy thofe manners firft, with which he 
was firft acquainted. The ambition of a theatrical candi- 
date for applaufe he has happily ridiculed in Bottom the 
weaver. But among the more dignihed perfons of the 
drama we jook in vain for any traits of charaéter. The 
manners of Hippolita, the Amazon, are undiftinguifhed 
from thofe of other females. Thefeus, the affociate of 
Hercules, is not engaged in any adventure worthy of 
his rank or reputation, nor is he in reality an agent 
throughout the play. Like K. Henry VHI. he goes out 
a Maying. He meets the lovers in perplexity, and 


Pericles was not entered in tne Stationers’ books till May 2, 1608, 
nor printed till 1609 ; but the following lines in 4 metrical pamphlet, 
entitled Prmlyco, or Runne Red-cap, 1596, afcertain it to have been 
written and exhibited on the ftage, prior to that year 

** Amazde i ftood to fee a crowd 

« Ot civil throats ftretch’d out fo lowd: 

«¢ (As at a new play,) all the roomes 

* Did fwarme with gentiles mix’d with groomes 5 
“© So that [ truly thought all thefe 

«¢ Came to fee Shore or Pericles.” 

The play of Fane Shore is mentioned (together with another very 
ancient piece not now extant) in The Knight of the Burning Pefile, 
3613: ¢ I was ne‘er at one of thefe plays before; but I fhould have 
feen Fane Shore, and my hufband hath promifed me any time this 
twelvemonth to carry me to The Bold Beauchamps.” The date of The 
Bid Beauchamps is in fome meafure afcertained by a paffage in 
D'Avenant’s Playboufe to be let 2 

“ There is an old tradition, 

«¢ That in the times of mighty Tamburlaine, 

*€ Of conjuring Fauflus, and the Beauchamps Bold, 
*¢ You poets ufed to have the fecond day.” 

Tamberlain and Faufius were exhibited in or before 15904 

The lamentable end of Shore's wife alfo made a part of the old 
anonymous play of King Richard 11I. which was entered in the 
Stationers’ books, June 19, 1594. Both the dramasin which Fane 
Shore was introduced were probably on the ftage foon after 1390; and 
from the manner in which Pericles is mentioned in the verfes above 
quoted, we may prefume, that drama was equally ancient and equally 
well knowae 





makes 
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makes no effort to promote their happinefs; but when 
fupernatural accidents have reconciled them, he joins 
their company, and concludes his day’s entertainment 
by uttering fome miferable puns at an interlude repre- 
fented by a troop of clowns. Over the fairy part of the 
drama he cannot be fuppofed to have any influence. 
‘This part of the fable, indeed, (at leaft as much of it as 
relates to the quarrels of Oberon and Titania,) was not 
of our authour’s invention ®.—Through the whole piece, 
the more exalted charaters are fubfervient to the inter- 
efts of thofe beneath them. We laugh with Bottom and 
his fellows, but is a fingle paffion agitated by the faint 
and childifh folicitudes of Hermia and Demetrius, of 
Helena and Lyfander, thofe fhadows of each other ?— 
‘That a drama, of which the principal perlonn ges are 
thus infignificant, and the fable thus meagre and unin- 
terefting, was one of our authour’s earlieft compofitions, 
does not, therefore, feem a very improbable conjecture ; 
nor are the beauties with which it is embellithed, 
inconfiftent with this fuppofition; for the genius of 
Shakfpeare, even in its minority, could embroider the 
coarfeft materials with the brighteft and moft lafting 
colours. 

Obcron and Titania had been introduced in a drama 


§ The learned editor of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, printed iu 1778, 
obferves in his introdu€tory difcourfe, (Vol. 1V. p. 161,) that Pluto 
and Proferpina in the Marchant’s Tale, appear to have been ‘* the 
true progenitors of Shakfpeare’s Oberon and Titania.’ In a tract al. 
ready quoted, Greene’s Groatfeorth of Witte, 159%, a player is in- 
troduced, who boatts of having performed the part of rhe King of 
Fairies with applaufe. Greene himfelf wrote a play, entitled The 
Scottifoe Hiflorie of Sames the Fourthe, flaine at Floddon, intermixed 
with a pleafant Comedie ra by Oberon King of Fayertes; which 
wasentered at Stationers’ hali in 1594, and printed in 1598. Shake 
{peare, however, does not appear to have been indebted to thie piece, 
‘The plan of it is fhortly this. Bohan, a Scot, in confequence of be-~ 
ing difgufed with the world, having retired to a tomb where he hae 
fixed his dwelling, is met by Ajfer Oberon, king of the fairies, who 
entertains him with an antick or dance by his fubjedts. Thefe two 
perfonages, after fome converfation, determine to liften to a tragedy, 
which is aGted before them, and to which they take 2 kind of chorus, 
by moralizing at the end of each. act, 


tick 
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tick entertainment exhibited before’ Queen Elizabeth ia 
1591, when the Was at Elvetham in ampfhire; as ap- 
pears from A Deferoptson of the Queene’s Entertainment in 
Pregrefs ut Lord Hartford's, &c. printed in 4to. in 15gt. 
Her majefty, after having been pefteted a whole after- 
noon with fpeeches in verfe from the three Graces, Syl- 
vanus, Wood Nymphs, &c. is at length addreffed by the 
Fairy Queen, who prefents her majefty with a chaplet, 

«¢ Given me by Auberon [Oberon] the fairie king.’’ 

A Midfummer-Night’s Dream was not entered at Sta- 
tioners’ hall till O&. 8, 1600, in which year it was 
printed; but is mentioned by Meressin 1598. 

From the comedy of Dr. Dodspoll Mr. Steevens has 
quoted a line, which the authour feems to have borrow- 
ed from Shak{peare: 


<< *Twas I that led you through the painted meads, 
“* Where the light faerzes dane’d upon the flowers, 
«© Hangirg in every leaf an ortent pearl,” 
So, in A Midfummer-Night?s Dream: 
¢ And bang a pearl in ev’ry cowflip’s ear.” 
Again: 
«« And that fame dew, which fometimes on the buds 
<¢ Was wont to fwell, like round and orzent pearls, 


«« Stood now within the pretty flourer’s eyes, 
‘¢ Like tears,”? &c. 


There is no earlier edition of the anonymous play in 
which the foregoing lines are found, than that in 1600 ; 
but Dr. Dodepowle 1s mentioned by Nathe, in his pre- 
face to Gabriel Harvey’s Hunt 1s up, printed in 1596. 

The paffage in the fifth a@t, which has been thought 
to allude to the death of Spenfer?, is mot inconfiftent 
with the early appearance of this comedy ; for it might 
have been inferted between the time of that poet’s death, 
and the year 1690, when the play was pablifhed. And 
indeed, if the allufion was intended, which I do not 


® s¢ The thrice three mofes, mourning for the death 
“+ OF learning, date deceas’d in beggary.” 


4 believe, 
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believe, the paflage mui have been added in that in- 
terval; for 4 Midfummer-Night’s Dream was certainly 
written in, or before, 1598, and Spenfer, we are told by 
Sir James Ware, (whole teftimony with refpect to this 
controverted point muft have great weight,) did not die 
till ggg: ‘* others, (he adds,) have it wrongly, 15989.”” 


® Preface to Spenfer’s Wieww of the State of Irdend, Dublin, fol. 
3633- This treatife was written, according to Sir James Ware, in 
31596. The tefmony of that hiftorian, relative to the time of Spen- 
{er’s death, is condrmed by a fa& related by Ben Jonfon to Mr. 
Drummond ‘of Hawthornden, and recorded ty that writer. When 
Spenfer and his wife were forced in great diftrefs to fly from there 
houfe, which was burnt in the Irith Rebellion, the Earl of EGex fent 
him tweaty pieces; but he refufed them; telling the perfon that 
brought them, he was fure he had no timeto fpendthem. He died 
foon afterwards, according to Ben Jonfon's account, in King-ftreer, 
Lord Effex was not in Ireland in 4598, and was there from April to 
September in the following year. 

It thould alfo be remembered that verfes by Spenfer are prefixed to 
Lewknor's Commonwealth and Government of Vemce, publithed in 1599. 

That this celebrated poet was alive in Sept. 1598, is proved by the 
following paper, addrefied by Queen Elizabeth to the Lords Juftices 
of Ireland, which is preferved in the Mufeum, AZj/x. Harl. 286, and 
has not, I believe, been noticed by any of his biographers : 


Lat of Sept. 1598. 
€ To the Lords Juftices of Ireland. 

© Though we doubt not but you will without any motion from us 
have good regard for the appointing of meete and ferviceaule perfons 
to be Sheriffs in the feveral counties, which is a matter of great im~ 
portance, efpecially at this time, when all parts of the realme are 
tinged with the infection of iebellion, yet wee thinke i¢ not amiffe 
fometime to recommend unto you fuch men as wee fhould [with] to 
have for that office. Among whom we may juftly reckon Edm, 
Spenfer, a gentleman dwelling in the county of Corke, who is fo well 
known unto you all for his good and commendable parts, (being 2 
man endowed with good knowledge in learning, and not unfiilful or 
without experience in the ferviee of the warres,) as we need not ule 
many words in his behalf. And therefore as we are of opinion that 
you will favonr him for hirefelfe and of your own accord, fo we do 
pray you that this lerter mag increafe his credit fo farr forth with you 
as that he.may not fayle to be appointed Sheriffe of the county of 
Corke, unlefie there be to you knowne fome important caufe to the 
contrary. 

6 We are perfuaded he will ( behave himfeifi. in this particular as 
yau fhall have jué cauie to allows of our recommendation, and his 
good fervire. And fo,’ ic, S 

. oe 
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So careful a fearcher into antiquity, who lived fo rieat 
the time, is not likely to have been miftaken in a fact; 
concerning which he appears to have made particular 
inquiries. 

The paffage in queftion, however, in my apprehen~ 
fion, has been mifunderftood. It relates, I conceive, 
not to the death of Spenfer, but to the rime Mujes la~ 
menting the decay of learnng, in that authour’s poem 
entitled The Tears of the Mufes, which was publithed in 
1sgt: and hence probably the words, ** Jate deceas’d in 
beggary.”? This allufion, if I am right in my conjec- 
ture, may ferve to confirm the date affigned to of Mid. 
fummer-Night’s Dream, 


5. Comepy or Errors, 15945 


The only note of time that occurs in this play is found 
in the following paffage : 

«© Ant. Ss In what part of her body ftands—-France ??* 

“¢ Drom. S. In her forehead, arm’d and reverted, 
making war againft the saz.” 

Ihave no doubt that an equivoque was here intended, 
ard that, befide the obvious fenfe, an allufion was in- 
tended to King Henry1V. the 4ecr of France *, concern. 
ing whofe fucceffion to the throne there was a civil war 
in that country, from Auguft 1589, when his fathe: was 
affafinated, for feveral years. Henry, after ftruggling 
long againft the power and force of the League, extri~ 
cated himfelf from all his difficulties by embracing the 
Roman Catholick religion at St. Denis, on Sunday the 
25th of July 1593, and was crowned king of France in 
Feb. 1594; I'therefore imagine this play was written 
before that period. In 1591 Lord Effex was fent with 
4000 troops to the French king’s affiftance, and his 
brother Walter was killed before Rouen in Normandy. 
From that time till Henry was peaceably fettled on the 
throne, many bodies of troops were fent by Q. Blizabeth 


* The words beir and bair were, I make no doubt, pronounced 
alike in Shakfpeare’s time, and hence they are frequently confounded 
in the old copies of his playse : 

to 
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to his aid : fo that his fituation muft then have been a mat. 
ter of notoriety, and a fubje& of converfation in England, 

This play was neither entered on the Stationers’ books, 
nor printed, till 1623, but is mentioned by Meres iu 
3698, and exhibits internal proofs of having’been one 
of Shakf{peare’s earlieft produétions. I formerly fuppofed 
that it could not have been written till 596; becaufe 
the-tranflation of the Mexaechm: of Plautus, from which 
the plot appears to have been taken, was not publithed 
till 1595. Buton a more attentive examination of that 
tranflation, 3 find that Shakfpeare might have feen it 
before publication ; for from the printer’s advertifement 
to the reader, it appears that for fome time befote it 
had been handed about in Mf. among the tranflator’s 
friends, The piece was entered at Stationers’-Hall, 
June 10, t5g4, and as the authour had tranflated all 
the comedies of Plautus, it may be prefumed that the 
who.e work had been the employment of fome years: 
and this might have been one of the earlieft tranflated, 
Shak{peare mutt alfo have read fome other account of the 
fame ftory not yet difcovered ; for how otherwife could 
he have got the names of Erraticus and Surreptus, which 
do not occur in the tranflation of Plautus? There the 
brothers are called Menechmus Sofcses, and Menech. 
mus the traveller. 

The alternate rhymes that are found in this play, as 
well as in 4 Midfummer-Nighi’s Dream, Love's Labour's 
Loft, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, and Romeo and Fuliet, 
are a further proof that thefe pieces were among our 
authour’s earlieft produétions. We are told by himfelf 
that Venus and Adonis was ** the fir heir of his inven. 
tion.”? Lhe Rape of Lucrece probably followed foon 
afterwards. When he turned his thoughts to the flage, 
the meafure which he had ufed in thofe poems, naturally 
prefented itfelf to him in his firft dramatick effays: I 
mean in thofe plays which were written originally by 
himfelf, In thofe which were grounded, like the Henries, 
on the preceding prodaétions of other men, he naturally 
foliowed the example before him, and confequently in 
thofe pieces no alternate rhymes are found. ~ 

Vou. I {T] The 
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The doggre! meafure, which, if I recolleé& right, is 
employed in none of our authour’s plays except The Co- 
we, Errors, The Taming of the Shrew, and Love's 
habour’s Loft, alfo adds fupport to the dates affigned to 
thefe plays: for thefe long doggrel verfes, as ] have ob- 
gered in a note at the end of the piece now under our 
confideration, are written in that kind of metre which 
was ufnally attributed by the dramatick poets before his 
time to fome of their inferior chara@ers, He was im+ 
perceptibly infected with the prevailing mode in thefe 
his early compefitions; but foon learned to ‘ deviate 
boldly from the common track,’ lefe by preceding 
writers. 

A play with the fame title as that before us, was ex- 
hibited at Gray’s-inn in December 1594; but I know 
not whether i¢ was Shakfpcare’s play, or a tranflation 
from Plautus. ‘* After fuch fports,” (fays the writer of 
Gefta Grayorum, 1688,) a Comedy of Errors, iske to Plau- 
tus his Menechmus, was played by the players: fo that 
night was begun and continued to the end in nothing 
‘but confufion and errors. Whereupon it was ever atter- 
wards called rhe Night of Errors.’’ The Regifters of 
Gray’s-inn have been examined for the purpofe of 
afcertaining whether the play above-mentioned was 
eur authour’s; but they afford no information on the 
fubjea. 

From its having been reprefented, by the players, not 
by the gentlemen of the inn, I think it probable that 
it was Shakfpeare’s piece. ‘ 

‘The name of Dow/abel, which is mentioned in this 
play, occurs likewife in an Eclogue entitled The Shep- 
erd’s Garland, by Michael Drayton, printed in 4to. 
in 1593+ 


6. Tus Tamina or THE Sarew, 15G4- 


This play and Tbe Winter's Tale are the -only pieces 
which I have found reafon, fince the firt edition of this 
Effay appeared, to attribute to an cra widely sires 
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from that in which I had originally placed them’. I 
had fuppofed the piece now under confideration to have 
been written in the year 1606, On a more attentive 
perufal of it, and more experience in our authour’s ftyle 
and manner, I am perfuaded that it was one of his very 
early produétions, and near in point of time to Te 
Comedy of Errors, Love's Labour's Loft, and The Two 
Gentiemen of Verona. 

In the old comedies antecedent to the time of our 
authour’s writing for the ftage, (if indeed they deferve 
that name) 4 kind of doggrel meafure is often found, 
which, as I have already obferved, Shakfpeare adopt- 
ei in fome of thofe pieces which+ were undoubtedly 
among his early compofitions; I mean his Errors, and 
Love's Labour’s Loft. This kind of metre being found 
alfo in the play before as, adds fupport to the fuppofition 
that it was one of his early produQions. The laft four 
lines of this comedy furnith an example of the meafure 
T allude to: 


«« Twas I won the wager, though you hit the white, 

*« And being a winner, God give you good night. 

«« Now go thy ways, thou haft tam’da curft threw, 
“Tis a wonder, by your leave, the will be tam’d fo,” 


Another proof of The Taming of the Shrew being an 
early production arifes from the frequent play of words 
which we find in it, and which Shak{peare has condemn- 
edin a fubfequent comedy. 

Some of the incidents in this comedy are taken from 
the Sappofes of Gafcoigne, an authour of confiderable 
popularity, when Shak{peare firft began to write for the 


flage. 
Phe old piece entitled The Taming of a Shrew, on 
which our authour’s play is founded, was entered on 


1 A minate change has been made in the arrangement of five other 
plays; 4 Midfummcer-Night's Dream, The Comsdy of Errors, Love's 
Labour's Lo, The two Gentl men of Ferona, and Cymbeline; but the 
Variation is not more than a period of twe or three ycars. 

Tz] the 
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the Stationers’ books by Peter Shorty May 2, 1594, and 

robably foon afterwards printed. As it bore nearly the 

‘ame title with Shak{peare’s play, (which was not print- 
ed till 1623,) the hope of getting a fale for it under the 
Shelter of a celebrated name, was proably the induce- 
ment to iffue it out at that time; and its entry at Sta- 
tioners’-hall, and publication ia 1594, (for from the 
paflage quoted ‘below it muft have been publithed?,) 
‘gives weight to the fuppofition that Shak{peare’s play” 
was written and firft ated in that year. There being 
no edition of the genuine play in print, the bookfeller 
hoped that the old piece with a fimilar title might pafs on 
the common reader for Shakfpeare’s performance. This 
appears to have been a frequent prattice of the book{el- 
lers in thofe days; for Rowley’s play of K. Heury VIII, 
I am perfuaded, was publifhed in 1605, and 1613, with 
the fame view; as were King Leir and his three daughters 
in 1605, and Lord Sterline’s Fulizs Ce/ar in 1607. 

Inthe year 1607 it is highly probable that this comedy 

of our authour’s was revived, for in that year Nicholas 
Ling republifhed The old Taming of a Shrew, with the 
fame intent, as it fhould feem, with which that piece 
had originally been iffued out by another bookfeller in 
1594. In the entry made by Ling in the Stationers’ 
books, January 22, 1606-7, he joined with this old 
drama two of Sy be genuine plays, Romeo and 
Juliet and Love's Labour's Loft, neither of which he ever 
publifhed, nor does his name appear in the title-page of 
any one of our authour’s performances: So that thofe 
two plays could only have been fet-down by him, along 
with the other, with fome fraudulent intent, 


2 From a paffage in a tratt written by Sir Johu Harrington, en~ 
titled The Metamorphofs of Ajax, 1596, this old play appears to have 
been printed before that time, probably in the year 1594, when it wae 
entered at Stationers-hail; though no edition of fo carly a date has 
hitherto been difcovered. “Read” (fays Sir Jokn) «the booke of 
Tammy a Shrew, which hath made a number of us fo perfect, that 
sow every one cam rule a farew in aus countty, fave he that hath 

er. 
In 
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In the fame year alfo, (Nov. 17) our authour’s genuine 
play was entered at Stationers-hall by Jolin Smeth~ 
at ba (one of the proprietors of the fecond folio} ; 
which circumitance gives additional weight to the fup- 
pofition that the play was revived in that year. Smeth~ 
wyck had probably procured a copy of it, and had then 
thoughts of printing it, chough for fome reafon, now 
undifcoverable, it’ was not printed by him till 1631, 
eight years after it had appeared in the edition by the 
players in folio. 

It thould be obferved that there is a flight variation 
between the titles of the anonymous play and Shak{peare’s 
piece ; both of which, in confequence of the inaccuracy 
of Mr. Pope, and his being very fuperficially acquainted 
with the phrafeology and manner of our early writers, 
were for a long time unjuftly attributed to our poet. 
The old drama was called The Taming of a Shrew 3 
Shak{peare’s comedy, The Taming of the Shrew, 

It maf not be concealed, however, that The Taming 
of the Shrew is not enumerated among our authour’s 
plays by Meres in r'g98; a circumftance which yet is 
not fufficient to prove that it was not then written: for 
neither is Hamlet nor The Second and Third Parts of King 
Henry VI, mentioned by him; though thofe three plays 
had undoubtedly appeared before that year. 

I formerly imagined that a line * in this comedy al- 
luded to an old play written by Thomas Heywood, 
entitled 4 Woman hill’d with kindnefs, of which the 
fecand edition was printed in 1607, and the firft probably 
not before the year 1600; but the ether proofs which I 
have already ftated with refpeG to the date of the play 
before us, have convinced me that I was miftaken. 


3 For this bookfeller Romeo and ‘fuliet was printed in gto. in 160g, 
and an edition of Hamlet without date; the latter probably wag print~ 
ed either in that year or 1607. 

4 « This'is the way to kill a wife with kindnefs.” Taming of the 
Shrew, AQIV, fc.i, Heywood’ play is qnentioned in The Black 
Booke, ato. 1604+ Iam not pofiefied of the fir edition of it, nor is 
if in any of the great collettions of old plays that I have feen. 


[T 3] 7. Love’s 
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7. Love’s Lasour’s Lost, 1594. 


‘Shakfpeare’s natural difpofition leading him, as Dr. 
Johnfon has obferved, to comedy, it !s highly probable 
that his firft original dramatick produ@tion was of the 
comick kind: and of his comedies Loqe’s Labour’s Laff 
appears to me to bear ftrong marks of having been one 
of his earlieft effays. The frequent rhymes with which 
it abounds’, of which, in his early performances he 
feems to have been extremely fond, its imperfect verfifi- 
cation, its artlefs and defultory dialogue, and the irre- 
gularity of the compofition, may be all urged in fupport 
of this conjecture, 

Love’s Labour’s Loft was not‘entered at Stationers~ 
hall till the 22d of January 1606-7, but is mentioned by 
Francis Meres®, in his Wi2’s Treafury, being the Second 

- Part 


3 As this circumftance is more than once mentioned, in rhe courfe 
wy Nara obfervations, it may not be improper to add a few words on 
ie fubject of our authour’s metre. A mixture of rhymes with blank 
werfe, in the fame play, and fometimes in the fame {cene, is found in 
almoft all his pieces, and is not peculiar to Shakfpeare, being alfo 
found in the works of Jonfon, and almoft all our ancient dramatick 
writers, It is not, therefpre, merely the ufe of rhymes, mingled 
with blank verfe, but their freguency, that is here urged, a6 a circums 
ftance which feems to charaéterize and diftinguihh our poet's earliett. 
performances. Inthe whole number of pieces which were written 
antecedent to the year 1600, and which, for the fake of perfpicuity, 
have been called his early compofitions, more rhyming couplets are 
found, than in all the plays compofed fubfequently.to that year; 
which have been named his Jace prodwftions. Whether in procefs of 
time Shak{peare grew weary of the bondage of rhyme, ‘or whether he 
became convinced of its impropriety in a dramatick dialogue, his ne~ 
gleét of rhyming (for he never wholly difufed it) feems to have been 
. gradual. As, therefore, moft of his early produétions are character- 
ized by the multitude of fimilar terminations which they exhibit, 
whenever of two early pieces it is doubtful which preceded the other, 
Tam difpofed te. believe, (other proofs being wanting) that play in 
which the greater number of rhymes is founds to have been firit comy 
pofed, The plays founded on the ftory of King Henry VI. do not 
indeed abound in rhymes; but this probably arofe. from their being 
eripinally conitruéted by preceding writers. 
~ © This writer, to whole lift of eur authous’s plays we are fo much 
: : indebted, 
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Part of Wit's Common wealth?, in 1598, and was printed 
in that year. In the title-page of thts edition, (the 
oldeft hitherto difcovered,) this piece 1s aid to have heen 
profented before her highne/s [Queen Elizabeth] the lag 
Chrifimas, [15972] and to be newly corredted and auge 
mented. from which it fhould feem, either that there had 
been a former impreflion, or that the play had been 
originally reprefented in a lefs perfe@ ftate, than that 
in which it appears at prefent. 

I think it probable that our authour’s firft draft of this 
play was Written in or before 1594; and that fome 
additions were made to it between that year and 1597, 
when it was exhibited before the Queen. One of thofe 
additions may have been the paflage which feems to 
allude to The Metamorphofis of Ajax, by Sir John Har- 
rington, printed.in 1596; ‘ Your lion—will be given 
to djax*,’’ This, however, is not certain; forthe cone 
ceit of Ajax and a yakes may not have ariginated with 
Harrington, and may hereafter be found in fome more 
ancient trac, 

In this comedy Don Armado fays,—** The frft and 
Jecond caufe will not ferve my turn: the paffado he re- 
{pedts not, the duello he regards not: his difgrace is to 
be called boy ; but his glory is to fubdue man.” Shak- 
{peare feems here to have had in his thoughts Saviolo’s 
Treatife Of honour and honourable quarrels, publified im 
1595 °% ‘This paffage alfo may have been an addition. 


indebted, appears, from the following paffage of the work here merie 
tioned, to have been perfonally acquainted with Shakfpeare : 

« As the foul of Euphorbus was thought te lvein Pythagoras, fo 
the {weet witty foul of Ovid hves in meliifiuous and honey-tongued 
Shakefpeare. Witaefs his Menus and Adonss, hie Lwerece, his fugred 
Sonnets among his* private friends,” g&c. Wit's Treafury, p. 282. 
There is no edition of Shak{fpeare's Sonnets, now extant, of fo carly a 
date a3 1598, when Meres's book was printed; fo that we may cag» 
clude, he was one of thofe friends to whom they were privately te~ 
cited, before their publication. % 

7 This book was probably publithed in the latter end of the your 
15983 for it was not entered at Stationera-hall tll September in thac 


year. 
* See Vol. II, p. 424, n. 8. 
® Seca note on ds peu like it, Vol III. p 228, n. 8 
T 4) Bankes’s 
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Bankes’s horfe, which is mentioned in the play before 
us, had been exhibited in London in or before 1589, as 
appears from a ftory recorded in Tarlton’s 7efis®. 

n this comedy there is more attempt at delineation of 
character than in either The Comedy of Errors or 4 Mid- 
Jummer-Night’s Dream; a circumftance which inclines 
me to think that it was written fubfequently to thofe 
lays. Biron and Catharine, as Mr. Steevens, I think, 
bas obferved, are faint prototypes of Benedick and 
Beatrice. 

The doggrel verfes in this piece, like thofe in The 
Comedy of Errors, are longer and more hobling than 
thofe which have been guoted from The Taming of the 
Shrew: 


«« You twa are bookmen ; can you tell by your wit 

«* What was a month old at Cain’s birth, that’s not five 
weeks old as yet ?”— 

** 0’ my trath moft fweet jefts! moft incony vulgar 
wit, 

«* When it comes fo fmoothly off, fo obfcenely as it were, 
fo fit,” &c. 


9 « There was one Bankes in the time of Tarlton, who ferved the 
Earl of Effex, and had a horfe of ftrange qualities ; and being at the 
Crofs Keyes in Gracious-ftreete, getting money with him, as he wag 
mightily reforted to, Tarlton then (with his fellowes) playing at the 
Beli [f. Bu/l] by, came into the Crofs keyes, amongft many people 
to fee fathions: which Bankes perceiving, to make the people laugh, 
faies, Signior, to his horfe, go, fetch me the ve icf foole in the com~ 
pany, The jade comes immediately, and with his mouth drawes 
Tarlton forth, Tarlton, with merry words, faid nothing but God-a= 
mercy, borfe. In the end Tarlton, feeing the people laugh fo, was 
angry inwardly, and faid, Sir, bad I. power of your borfe, as you have, 
I would do more than that. Whate'er it be, faide Bankes, to pleafe 
him, I will charge bim to do it. Then, faies Tarlton, charge bim to 
bring me the weryef whore-mafter jn the cempany. He foall, faies 

ankes. Sigaior, faies he, bring Mafer Tariton the wipe whore- 
mafter in the gpmpany. The horie leads his mafter to kum. Then 
God-a-mercy, borfe, indeed faies Tarlton. The people‘ had much 
ado to keep peace: but Bankes and Tarlton had Jike to have {quared, 
and the horfe by, to give aime. But ever after it was a by word 
thorow London, God'-aamercy, borfef and is te thigday.”” Tarlton’s 
Fh Gt0 161X-—eTarlton died in 3589, : 

q This 
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This play is mentioned in a mean poem entitled 4/éa, 
the months minde of a melancholy Lover, by R. T. Gentle- 
mnan, printed in 1598: 


** Love's Labour Loft I once did fee, a play 
«* Y~cleped fo, fo called to my paine, 
*¢ Which I to heare to my fmall joy did ftay, 
*« Giving attendance to my froward dame ; 
** My mifgiving mind prefaging to me ill, 
“* Yer was I drawne to fee it ’painf my will. 
* * * * 
«© Each aétor plaid in cunning wife his part, 
«* But chiefly thofe entrapt in Cupid’s fnare ; 
** Yet all was fained, ’twas not from the hart, 
«« They feeme to grieve, but yet they felt no care: 
*< Twas ) that griefe indeed did beare in breft, 
« The others did but make a thew in jeft.”” 


Mr. Gildon, in his obfervations on Love’s Labour's 
Loft, Says, be ** cannot fee why the authour gave it this 
name.’ — Uhe following lines exhibit the train of thoughts, 
which probably fuggeited to Shakfpeare this title, as well 
as that which anciently was affixed to another of hia 
comedies,—Love’s Labour Won, 


“«* To be ix love, where fcorn is bought with groans, 
*«* Coy looks with heart-fore fighs ; one fading moment’s 
[mirth 
«* With twenty watchful, weary, tedious nights : 
‘« If haply wos, perhaps a haplefs gain; 
** If /of#f, why thena grievous Jabour wen.” 
Favo Gentlemen of Verona. A&I. {c.i. 


8. Two GenrLemMeNn oF VERONA, 1595. 


This comedy was not entered on the books of the 
Stationers’ Company till 1623, at which time it was 
firft printed; but is mentioned by Meres if 1598, and 
bears ftrong internal marks of an early compofition. The 
comick parts of it are of the fame coloar with the comick 
parts of Lowe's Labour's. Loft, The Comedy of sib oe 
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A Midfummer-Nighi’s Dream; and the ferious {cenes are 
eminently diftinguithed by that elegant and paftoral 
fimplicity which might be expected from the early effu- 
fions of fuch a mind as Shakfpeare’s, when employed in 
defcribing the effects of love. In this piece alfo, as in 
The Comedy of Errors and Love’s Labour’s Loft, fome 
alternate veries are found. 

Sir William Blackftone concurs with me in opinion on 
this fubje@t ; obferving, that ‘* one of che great faults of 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona is the haftening too abrupt- 
ly and without preparation to the denouement, which 
fhews that 1t was one of Shakfpeare’s very early per- 
formances.”’ 

The following lines in A&I. fc. iii. have induced me 
to afcribe this play to the year 1595 : 


«© — He wonder*d, that your lordthip 

** Would fuffer him to fpend his youth at home, 
«© While other men, of flender reputation, 

«« Put forth their fons to feek preferment out : 
*© Some to the wars, to try their fortunes there, 

“* Some, #0 difcover tflands far away.”’ 


Shakfpeare, as has been often obferved, gives to al- 
moft every country the manners of his own: and though 
the fpeaker is here a Veronefe, the poet, when he wrote 
the laft two lines, was thinking of England; where 
voyages for the purpofe of di/covering iflands far away 
were at this time much profecuted. In 1595 Sir Walter 
Rawleigh undertook a voyage to the ifland of Trinidado, 
from which he made an expedition up the river Oro- 
noque, to difcover Guiana. Sir Humphry Gilbert had 
gone on a fimilar voyage of difcovery the preceding 
year. 

The particular fituation of England in 1595 may have 
fuggefted the line above quoted: “* Some to the wars, &c. 
In that year it was generally believed that the Spaniards 
meditated a fecond invafion of England with 2 much 
more powerful and better appointed Armada than that 
which had been defeated in 1588. Soldiers were satis 

Wi 
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with great diligence and placed on the fea-coafts, and 
two great fleets were equipped; one to encounter the 
enemy in the Britifh feas ; the other to fail to the Weft- 
indies, under the command of Hawkins and Drake, to 
attack the Spaniards in their own territories. About 
the fame time alfo Elizabeth fent a confiderable body of 
troops to the affiftance of King Henry IV. of France, 
who had entered into an offenfive and defenfive alliance 
with the Englifh Queen, and had newly declared war 
againft Spain. Our authour therefore, we fee, had 
abundant réafon for both the lines before us: 


«* Some to the wars, to try their fortunes there, 
*¢ Some to difcover iflands far away.”’ 


Among the marks of love, Speed in this play (Act IT. 
fc.1.) enumerates the walking alone, “ like one that 
had the peftilence.”” In the year 1593 there had been a 
great plague, which carried off near eleven thoufand 
perfons in London. Shakfpeace was undoubtedly there 
at that time, and his own recollection probably furnifhed 
him with this image. There had not been a great 
plague in the metropolis, if F remember right, fince 
that of 1464, of which our poet could have no perfonal 
knowledge, having been born in that year. 

Valentinus putting himfelf at the head of a band of 
outlaws ia this piece, has been fuppofed to be a 
from Sydney’s drcada, where Pylades heads the Helots. 
The firft edition of the 4rcadra was in 1590. 

In The Two Gentlemen of Verona there are two allufions 
to the ftory of Hero and Leander, which I fufpeét Shak- 
{peare had read recently before he compofed this play. 
Marlowe’s poem on that fubjeCt was entered at Sta- 
tioners-hall, Sept. 18, 1593, and I believe was publithed 
in that or the following year, though I have met with 
no copy earlier than that printed in quarto in 1598. 
Though that fhould have been the firft edition, Shak~ 
fpeare niight yet have read this poem foon after the 
authour’s death in 1593: for Marlowe's fame was de- 
fervedly fo high, that a-piece left by him for publica- 

tion 
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tion was probably handed about in manufcript among 
his theatrical acquaintances antecedent to its being 
iffued from the prefs. 

In the following lines of this play, 


“« Why, Phaeton, (for thou art Merops? fon,) 
*¢ Wilt thou afpire to guide the heavenly car, 
« And with thy daring folly burn the world ?’’ 


the poet, as Mr. Steevens has obferved, might have been 
farnifhed with his mythology by the old play of King 
‘Fobn, in two parts, 4to. 1ggtt 


6 ems 35 fometimes’ Phaeton, 
‘© Miftrufting filly Merogs for his fire.’* 


If I am right in fuppofing our authour’s King Fob to 
have been written in 1596, it is not improbable that he 
read the old play with particular attention antecedently 
to his fitting down to compofe a new drama on the fame 
fubje& ; perhaps in the preceding year: and this cirgum- 
flance may add fome weight to the date now affigned to 
the play before us. 


g- Romzo ann JuLier, 1596. 


It has been already obferved, that our authour in his 
early plays appears to have been much addiéted to rhym- 
ing; a practice from which he gradually departed, 
though he never wholly deferted it. In this piece more 
rhymes, ] believe, are found, than in any other of his 
plays, Love's Labour’s Loft and A Midfummer-Night’s 
Dream only excepted. This circumftance, the ftory on 
which it is founded, fo likely to captivate a young poet, 
the imperfect form in which it originally appeared, and 
its very early publication’, all incline me to. believe 
that this was Shak{peare’s firft tragedy; for the three 
parts of XK. Henry V1. do not pretend to that title. 


1 There ig no edition of any of our authour’s genuine plays extant, 
prios to 3597, when Remes and Fuliet was publidhed. 


Ancw 
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*¢ A new ballad of Romeo and Juliet,” (perhaps our 
authour’s play,) was entered on the Stationers’ books, 
Augufts, 1596%, and the firft tketch of the play waa 
printed in 15975 but it did not appear in its prefent 
form till two years afterwards, 

This tragedy was originally reprefented by the fervants 
of Lord Hunfdon, who was appointed Lord Chamber- 
lain to Queen Elizabeth in 1585, and died in July 1596. 
As it appears from the title-page of the original edition 
in 1597, that Romeo and Fuliet had been often a&ed by 
the fervants of that noblenian, it probably had been re- 
prefented in the preceding year. 

In the third att rhe firft and fecond caufe are mention- 
ed: that paflage therefore was probably written after 
the publication of Saviolo’s Book on Honour and houour~ 
able quarrels; which appeared in 1595. 

From feveral paflages in the fifth aét of this tragedy it 
is manifeft, I think, that Shakfpeare had recently read, 
and remembered, fome of the lines in Daniel’s Complaint 
of Rofamond, which, I believe, was printed in 1 592 

tne 


2 There is ho entry in the Stationers’ books relative to the tragedy 
of Romeo and Juliet, antecedent to ita publication in 3g97, if this 
does not relate toit. This entry was made by Edward Whyte, and 
therefore is not likely to have related to the poem called Romeo and 
SFuletia, which was entered in 1582, by Richard Tottel. How vague 
the defcription of plays was at this time, may appear from the follow- 
ing entry, which is found in the Stationers’ books, aa. 1590, and 
feems to relate to Marlowe's tragedy of Tamburlaine, publifhed in 
tha: year, by Richard Jones. 

“‘ To Richard Jones} Twoe Commical Difcourfes of Tamburleiny 
the Cythian Shepparde.” 

In Marlowe's Tamburlaine, as originally performed, feveral comick 
interludes were introduced; whence perhaps, the epithet comica/ was 
added to the titlea—As tragedies were fometimes entitled difcour fess fo 
a grave poem or fad difcourfe in verfe, (to ufe the language of the 
time) was frequently denominated a tragedy, All the poems inferted 
in the MGrrour far Mogifrates, and fome of Drayton's pieces, are 
called tyagedies, by Meses and other ancient writers. Some of Sir 
David Lindfay's poems, though not in a dramatick form, are alfo by 
their authour entitled tragedies. 

3 «© A booke called Belie, containynge diverfe fonates, with the 
Complaints of Refamomde,” was catered at Statigners-hall by aa 

atesioa 
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the earlieft edition, however, that I have feen of that 
piece is dated in 1594: 


*« And nought-refpecting death, the laft of paines, 
** Plac’d his pale colours, (the enfigx of his might,) 
«© Upon his new-got fpoil,”’ &c. Complazut of Rofamond. 
¢ ———. beauty’s enfgn yet 
** Ts crimfon in thy lips, and in thy cheeks, 
*¢ And death’s pale flag,” &c. Romeo and Fuliet. 
«© Decayed rofes of difcolour’d cheeks 
«* Do yet retain fome notes of former grace, 
«© And ugly death fits faire within her face.” 
Complaint of Rofamond. 
«« Death that hath fuck’d the honey of thy breath, 
«¢ Hath had no power yet upon thy beauty.”’ 
Romeo and Fuliet. 
«¢ Ah now methinks I fee death dallying feeks ; 
*© To entertain itfelfe in lowe’s faneet place.” 
Complaint of Refamond. 
«s Shall I believe 
«« That unfubitantial death is amorous?” 
Romeo and Fuliet. 


If the following paflage in an old comedy already 
mentioned, entitled Dr. Dodipoll, which had appeared 
before 1596, be confidered as an imitation, it may add 
fome weight to the fuppofition that Romeo and Fuliet had 
been exhibited before that year: 





«* The glorious parts of fair Lucilia, 
«« Take them and join them in the heavenly fpheres, 
«* And fix them there as an eternal Hight, 
** For lovers to adore and wonder at.”? Dr. Dodipall. 
** Take him and cut him out in little ftars, 
«© And he will make the face of heaven fo fine, 
** That all the world hall be in love with night, 
*© And pay no worfhip to the garifh fun.”’ 
Romeo and Juliet. 


Waterfon in Feb. 1591-2, and the latter piece is commended by Nathe 
in a tra&t entitled Prerfe Pennileffe bis Supplcation to the Dyoell, 
publihhed in 1592. l 

' In 
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In the fifth aé& of this tragedy mention is made of the 
practice of fealing up the doors of thofe houfes in which 
*¢ the infeGtious peftilence did reign.’? Shakfpeare pro- 
bably had himfelf feen this pra¢tifed in the plague which 
raged in London in 1593. 

From a fpeech of the Nurfe in this play, which con- 
tains thefe words—** It is now fince the earthquake eleven 
years,” &c. Mr. Tyrwhitt conje&tured, that Romeo and 
Juliet, or at leaft part of it, was written in 15913 the 
novels from which Shakfpeare may be fuppofed to have 
drawn his,ftoty, not mentioning any {uch circumftance ; 
while, on the other hand, there adually was an earth- 
quake in England on the 6th of April, 1580, which he 
might here have had in view *.—Jt formerly feemed im- 
probable to me that Shakfpeare, when he was writing 
this tragedy, fhould have adverted, with fuch precifion, 
to the date of an earthquake which had been felt in his 
youth. The paffage quoted ftruck me, as only difplay- 
ing one of thofe charatteriftical traits, which diftinguith 
aid people of the lower clafs; who delight in enumerat- 
ing a multitude of minute circumftances that have no 
relation to the bufinefs immediately undér their con- 
fideration 5, and are particularly fond of computing time 
from extraordinary events, fuch as battles, comets, 
plagues, and earthquakes. This feature of their cha- 
raéter our authour has in various places ftrongly mark- 
ed. Thus (to mention one of many inftances,) the 
Grave-digger in Hamlet fays, that he came to his em- 
ployment, ‘* of all the days i’the year, that day that the 
laft king o’ercame Fortinbras,—that very day that young 
Hamlet was born.” ——A more attentive perufal, however, 
of our poet’s works, and his frequent allufions to the 
manners and ufages of England, and to the events of 


4 See Romeo and “Fuliet, AGI. fe, iii. 

5 Thus Mrs. Quickly in K. Henry IV, reminds Falftaft, that he 
« {wore on a parcelagilt gobiet, to marry her, fitting in her dolphin 
charabew at a round table, by a fea-coal fire, on Wednefday in Whit- 
fun-week, when che prince broke his bead for likening his father to a 
&nging man of Wind{for. hi 

is. 
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his own time, which he has defcribed as taking place 
wherever his fcene happens to lie, have fhewn me 
that Mr. Tyrwhitt’s conjecture is not fo improbable as 
I once fuppofed it. Shakfpeare might have laid the 
foundation of this play in 1591, and finithed it at a 
fubfequent period. The paffage alluded to is in the 
Sirf ak. 

If the earthquake which happened in England in 1580, 
was in his thoughts, when he compofed the firft part of 
this play, and induced him to ftate the earthquake at 
Verona as happening on the day on which Juliet was 
eweaned, and eleven years before the commencement of 
the piece, it has led him into a contradi@ion ; for ac- 
cording to the Nurfe’s account Juliet was within a fort- 
night and odd days of compleung her fourteenth year ; 
and yet according to the computation made fhe could 
not well be much more than swe/ve years old. Whether 
indeed the Englifh earthquake was, or was not in his 
thoughts, the nurfe’s account is inconfiftent, and con- 
tradictory. 

Perhaps Shakfpeare was more careful to mark the gar- 
rulity, than the precifion, of the old woman :—-or per- 
haps, he meant this very incorreétnefs as a trait of her 
character :—or, without having recourfe to either of 
thefe {uppofitions, fhall we fay, that our authour was 
here, as in fome other places, hafty and inattentive ? 
Jt is eertain that there is nothing in which he is le‘s 
accurate, than the computation of time. Of his negli. 
gence in this refpect, 4s you Like it, Meafure for Mea- 
Jure, and Othello, farnifh remarkable inftances °. 


10, Hamer, 1596. 


The following paffage is found in 4a Epiftle to the 
Gentlemen Students of the Two Univerfities by Thomas 


§ See Meafure for Meafure, ACI, fc. iii. and iv.—s gou like ity 
AG IV, fc. i, and iii Osbelle, AQ III, {ce iiie 6 J Rept “the nexe 
night well,” &c, 


Nahhe, 
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Nahe, prefixed to Greene’s Arcadia, which was pub- 
lithed in 1589 :—** I will tarn back to my firft text of 
ftudies of delight, and talk a little in friendhhip with a 
few of our trivial tranflators. It is a common practice 
now a-days, among a fort of {hifting companions, that 
runne through every art, and thrive by none, to leave 
the trade of Noverint, whereto they were born, and bufie 
themfelves with the endevors of art, that could {carcely 
latinize their neck-verfe if they fhould have neede; yet 
Englith Seneca, read by candle-light, yeelds many good 
fentences, as Bloud is a beggar, and fo forth: and, if you 
intreat him faire in a frofty morning, he will affoord 
you whole Hamlets, I thould fay, Handfuls, of tragical 
fpecches. But O grief! Tempus edax rerum ;—what is 
that will faft always? The fea exhaled by drops will in 
continuance be drie; and Seveca, let bloud line by line, 
and page by page, at length muft needes die to our 
flage.”” 

Not having feen the firlt edition of this craét till a few 
years ago, I formerly doubted whether the foregoin 
paflage referred to the tragedy of Hamlet; but the wor 
Hamlets being printed in the original copy in a different 
character from the r@t, I have no longer any doubt upon 
the fubjed. ; 

It is manifeft from this paffage that fome play on the 
ftory of Hamlet had been exhibited before the year 15895 
but I am inclined to think that it was not Shak{peare’s 
drama, but an elder performance, on which, with the 
aid of the old profe Hiftory of Hamlet, his tragedy was 
formed. The great number of pieces which we know 
he formed on the performances of preceding writers ®, 
renders it highly probable that fome others alfo of his 
dramas were conitruéted on plays that are now loft. Per~ 
haps the original Hamlet was written by Thomas Kyd ; 
who was the authour of one play (and probably of more) 


7 See the Differtation on the Three Parts of Ks Henry VI, Vol.VI. 
Ps 429 


Vou. I [U] to 
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to which no name is affixed®. The only tragedy to 
which Kyd’s name is affixed, (Cornelia,) is a profeffed 
tranflation from the French of Garnier, who, as well as his 
tranflator, imitated Seneca, In Kyd’s Spanzfh Tragedy, 
as in Shakfpeare’s Hamlet, there is, if I may fay fo, a 
play reprefented wrrbin a play: if the old play of Hamlet 
fhould ever be recovered, a fimilar interlude, I make no 
doubt, would be found there; and fomewhat of the fame 
contrivance may be traced in The old Taming of a Shrew, 
a comedy which perhaps had the fame authour as the 
other ancient pieces now enumerated. 

Nafhe feems to point at fome dramatick writer of 
that time, who had originally been a {crivener or at- 
torney: 


** A clerk foredoom’d his father’s foul to crofs, 
«¢ Who penn’d a ftanza when he should engrofs ,” 


who, inftead of tranfcribing deeds and pleadings, chofe 
to imitate Seneca’s pfdays, of which a tranfiation had 
been publifhed many years before. Our authosr, how- 
ever treely he may have borrowed from Plutarch and 
Holinthed, does not appear to be at ali indebted to 
Seneca; and therefore 1 do not believe that he was the 
perfon in Nafhe’s contemplation. ‘lhe perfon alluded 
to being defcribed as originally bred to the law, (for 
the trade of noverst is the trae of an attorney or con- 
veyancer*,) I formerly conceived that this circamfance 
alfo was decifive to fhew that Shakfpeare could not have 
been aimed at. Ido not hefitate to acknowledge, that 
fince the fir edition of this effay I have found reafon to 
beiieve that I was miflaken, The comprehenfive mind 
of our poet embraced almof every obje& of nature, 


9 The Spanifh Tragedy. 
3 <¢ The country lawyers too jog down apace, 
«¢ Each with bis noverint unrwenf face.” 
Ravenfcroft’s Prologue prefixed to Titus Andronicure 
Our ancignt deeds were written in Latin, and frequently began with 
the words, Neverint Uaiwerf. The form is fisll retained, Know 
all men, &C. 
every 
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every trade, every art; the manners of every defcrip- 
,tion of men, and the general language of almoft every 
profeffion: but his knowledge of Jegal terms is not 
merely fuch as might he acquired by the cafual obferva- 
tion of even his all-comprehending mind; it has the 
appearance of technical fkill; and he is fo fond of dif. 
playing it on alll occafions, that I {ufpect he was early 
initiated in at leaft the forms of law; and was employed, 
while he yet remained at Stratford, in the office of fome 
country attorney, who was at the fame time a petty 
conveyanctr, and perhaps alfo the Senefchal of fome 
manoi-court. I fhall {ubjoin the proofs below*. 

The 


2 mmm for what in me was purchas’d, 
Falls upon thee in a much fairer fort. Kieg Henry FY. P. IT, 
eer is here ufed in its fri legal fenfe, in contradiftinction to 
an acquifition by defcente 
Unilefs the devil have him in fee-fimple, with fige and recovery. 
Merry Wroes of Windfar. 
He is ‘retted on the cafe, Comedy of Errors. 
—~ with dis on their necks, Be it known unto all mgn hy thefe free 
Sents, &o. As you dike it. 
-~ who wiites himfelf armigero, in any dill, warrant, guittance or 
sdligation, Merry Wives of Windfor. 
Go with me.to a notary, {eal me there 
Your fingle bond. Merchant of Venice. 
Say, for non-payment that the debt thould double, 
Venus and Adonis. 
O1 a conditional bond*s becoming forfeited for non-payment of 
monvy borrowed, the whole penalty, which is ufually the double of 
the ptincipal fum lent by the obligee, was formerly recoverable at law, 
To this our poer here alludes. 


But the defendant doth that plea deny 5 
To ‘cide his title, is impanelled 
A queft of thoughts. Yonnet 46. 

In Much ado abour Notbing Dogberry charges the watch to keep 
their fellows’ counfel and their own. This Shakfpeare transferred from 
the oath of a grand jury-man. 

And let my officers of fuch a nature 
Make an extent upon his houfe and landz. 4s gou like its 
He was taken with the wtanner. Love's Lebour's Loft, 
Enfeof'd himfelf to popularity. K. Henry Iv, Pod 
{U2} He 
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The tragedy of Hamlet was not regiftered in the books 
of the Stationers’ Company till the 26th of July, 1602. 
I believe it was then publifhed, though the earlieft copy 
now extant is dated in 1604. In the title-page of 
that copy, the play is faid to be “* zew/y imprinted, and 
enlarged to almoft as much again as #t was, according to 
the true and perfed copy 3?’ from which words it is mani- 
feft that a former /e/s perfe@ copy had been iffued from 
the prefs. 


He will feal the fee-fimple of his falvation, and cut the entail from 
all remainders, and a perpetual fuccetfion fur it perpetually. 

Alls well that ends well. 
Why, let her except before excepted. Twelfth Night. 

— which is four tems, of two aétions jemand he fhall laugh with- 

out interwallums, King Lenry IY. P. IT. 
w~ keeps leets and /aw-days. King Rubard If. 
Pray inaid for kindnels. Antony and C'eopatra, 

No writer but ene who had been converfant with the technical lan- 
guage of leafes and other conveyances, would have ufed derermination 
as fynonymous to end. Shak({peare frequently ufes the word in that 
fenfe. See Vol. V. p. 403, 1.4.5 Vol. VI. p. 84, n.®; Vol. X. 
p> 202, n. 8. ¢ From and atter the determination of fuch term ,” is the 
regular tanguage of conveyancers. 

Humbly complaining to your highnefs. K. Richard II. 

« Humbly complaining to your lordfhip, your orator,” &¢. are the 
firft words of every bill in chaneery, 

A kifs in fee-farm ! In witnefs whereof thefe parties interch ange- 
ably have fet their hands and feals. Trorlus and Creffida. 

Art thou a feodary for this at? Cymbeline. 

See the note on that paflage, Vol. VIII. p. 380, n 2, 

Are thofe precepts ferved? fays Shallow to Davy in K Henry IM 
Precepts in this fenfe is a word only known in the office of a Juttice 
of peace. 

y Tell me, what ftate, what dignity, what honour, 

Can’ft thou demife to any child of mine? K. Richard II, 


« hath demifed, granted, and to farm let,” is the conftant lan- 
guage of leafes. What poet but Shakfpeare has ufed the word demifed 
in this fenfe ? 

Perhaps it may be faid, that our authour in the fame manner may 
be proved to have been equally converfant with the terms of divinity, 
or phyfick, Whenever as large a number of inftances of his ecclefiatti- 
cal or medicinal knowledge fhall be produced, what has now been 
Rated will cestainly not be enaded to any weight. j 

n 
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In a tra& entitled Wits miferie or the world’s madneffe, 
difcovering the incarnate devils of the age, by Thomas 
Lodge, which was publifhed in quarto in 1596, one of 
the devils (as Dr. Farmer has obferved) is faid to be 
«© a foule lubber, and looks as pale as the vizard of the 
ghoft, who cried fo miferably at the theatre, Hamlet, 
revenge.’ Yf the allufion was to our authour’s tragedy, 
this paflage will afcertain its appearance in or before 
1596; but Lodge may have had the elder play in his 
contemplation. We dsow however from the teftimony 
of Dr, Gabriel Harvey, that Shakfpeare’s Ham/et had 
been exhibited before 1598 3. 

The Ca/e is altered, a comedy, attributed to Ben Jon- 
fon, and written before the end of the year 15994, con- 
tains a paffage, which feems to me to have a reference 
to this play: 

Angelo, ** But firft Vl play the ghoft; I'll cail him 
out §,”? 

In the fecond act of Hamlet, a contefi between the 
children of the queen’s chapel®, and the aétors of the 
eftablifhed theatres, is alluded to. At what time that 
conteft began, is uncertain. But, fhould it appear not 
to have commenced till fome years after the date here 
afligned, it would not, I apprehend, be a fufficient rea- 
fon for afcribing this play to a later period; for, as 


3 See Vol, X. p. 7x. 

4 This comedy was not printed till 1609, but it had appeared many 
years before. The time when it was written, 1s afcertained with great 

recifion by the fallowing circumftances. It contains an allufion to 

Meres’s Wits Treafury, firft printed in the latter end of the year 1598, 
(See p. 295, 0.7,) and 1s itfelf mentioned by Nathein his Lenten Stuffy 
Ato. 1599.—* It js right of the merry cobler’s ftuff, in that witty play 
of The Cafe 1s Altered.” 
5 ped works, Vol. VII. p. 362. Whalley’s edit. 
© Between the years 1595 and 1600, fome of Lily’s comedies were 
performed by thefe children. Many of the plays of Jonfon were sepre- 
fented by them between 1600 and 7609.—From a paffage in ‘Jack 
Drum’s Entertainment, or the Comedy of Pafguil and Catbarine, which 
was printed in 2603, we learn that they were auch followed at that 
umice 
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additions appear to have been made to it after its firk 
produétion, and we have fome authority for attributing 
the firft fhetch of it to 1°96, or to an earlier period, till 
that authority is fhaken, we may prefume, that any 
paffage which is inconfiftent with that date, was not in 
the play originally, but a fubfequent infertion. 

With refpe& to the allufion in queftion, it probably 
was an addition; for it is not found in the quarto of 
3604, (which has not the appearance of a mutilated or 
imperfeé copy,) nor did it appear in print till the pub- 
lication of the folio in 1623. 

The fame obfervation may be made on the paflage 
produced by Mr. Holt, to prove that this play was not 
written till after 1597. ‘* Their inhibition comes by means 
of the late innowatton”’ This indeed, does appear in 
the quarto of 1604, but, we may prefume, was added 
in the interval between 1597, (when the flatute alluded 
to, 39 Eliz. ch. 4. was enaéted,) and that year. 

Heywood in his Apology for AGors, r612, complains of 
the /currility introduced /ately among the children of 
Chapel, in their theatrical exhibitions. This may ferve 
to afcertain the time when the paflage which relates to 
them was inférted in Haslet. 


11. Kine Joun, 1596. 


This hiftorical play was founded on a former drama, 
entitled The Trowblefome Raigne of Fohn King of Eng- 
land, with the Dijcoverie of King Richard Cordelion’s 
bafe Son, vulgarly named the Baftard Faawconbridge: alfa 
the Death of King John at ee ae 4 it was 
finde times) publikely adted by the Queenes Majefties 

layers in the honourable Citie of London. This piece, 
which is in two parts, and was printed at London for 
Sampfon Clarke, 1591, has no authour’s name in the 
title-page. On its republication in 1641, the bookfeller 
for whom it was printed, inferted the letters W. S4. in 
the title-page ; and in order to conceal his fraud, omit- 
ted the words—publikely—in the honourable Citit of 

London, 
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London, which he was aware would proclaim this play 
not to be Shak{peare’s Krag ‘Fobn; the company to which 
he belonged, having no publich theatre in Pees * that 
in Blackfriars being a private play-houfe, and the Globe, 
which was a publick theatre, heing fituated in South- 
wark. He alfo, probably with the fame view, omitted 
the following lines addrefled to the Gentlemen Readers, 
which are prefixed to the firft edition of the old play : 


© You that with friendly grace of {moothed brow 
<< Have entertain’d rhe Scythian Tamburlaine, 

«© And given applaufe unto an infidel ; 

** Vouchiafe to welcome, with like curtefie, 

«© A warlike Chriftian and your countryman, 

** hor Chrift’s true faith indur’d he many a ftorme, 
«« And fet himfelfe apainit the man of Rome, 

*« Until bafe treafon by a damned wight 

«© Did all his former triumphs put to flight. 

** Accept of it, fweete gentles, in good fort, 

‘¢ And thinke it was prepar’d for your difport.’” 


Shakfpeare’s play being then probably often acted, 
and the other wholly laid afide, the word /ately was fub- 
ftituted for the word publiukly: ‘© — as they were fundry 
times lately atted,’’ &c. 

Thomas Dewe, for whom a third edition of this old 
play was printed in 1622, was more daring. The two 
parts were then publithed, ‘* as they were fundry times 
lately aded;”? and the name of William Shak/peare in- 
furted at length. By rhe Queen’s Mayefties players was 
wifely omitted, as not being very confiftent with the 
word Jarely, Elizabeth being then dead nineteen years, 

Kiag Fabn is the only one of our poet’s uncontelted 
plays that is not entered in the books of the Stationers’ 
company. It was not printed till 1623, but is men- 
tioned by Meres in 1598, unlefs he muftook the old 
play in two parts, printed in 1591, for the compofition of 
shak{peare. 

Kt is obfervable that our authour’s fon, Hamnet, died 
in Auguh, 1596, That aman of fuch fenfibility, and 

LU 4] of 
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of fo amiable a difpofition, fhould have loft his only fon, 
who had attained the age of twelve years, without being 
greatly affected by it, will not be eafily credited. The 
pathetick lamentations which he has written for Lady 
Conftance on the death of Arthur, may perhaps add fome 
probability to the fuppofition that this tragedy was 
written at or foon after that period. 

In the firft fcene of the fecond a& the following lines 
are fpoken by Chatillon, the French ambaffador, on his 
return from England to King Philip: 


«* And all the unfettled humours of the land— 

«* Rath, inconfiderate, firy voluntaries, 

«¢ With ladies’ faces and fierce dragons’ {fpleens,— 
«« Have fold their fortunes at their native homes, 
<¢ Bearing their birth-rights proudly on their backs, 
«¢ To make a hazard of new fortunes here. 

«« Tn brief, a braver choice of dauntlefs fpirits 

«¢ Than now the Englith bottoms have waft o’er, 
«« Did never float upon the {welling tide, 

*« To do offence and {cathe to Chriftendom.”” 


Dr. Johnfon has juftly obferved in a note on this play, 
that many paflages in our poet’s works evidently thew 
that ‘* he often took advantage of the facts then recent 
and the paffions then in motion.” Perhaps the defcrip. 
tion contained in the laft fix lines was immediately fug- 
gefted to Shak{peare by the grand fleet which was fent 
againft Spain in 1596. It confifted of eighteen of the 
largeft of the Queen’s fhips, three of the Lord Admiral’s, 
and above one hundred and twenty merchant-fhips and 
victuallers, under the command of the earls of Notting- 
ham and Effex. The regular land-forces on board 
amounted to ten thoufand ; andl there was alfo a large 
body of wvoluxtaries (as they were then called) under the 
command of Sir Edward Winkfield. Many of the nobi- 
lity went on this expedition, which was deitined again 
Cadiz. The fleet failed from Plymouth on the third of 
June 1596; before the end of that month the great 
Spanifh armada was deftroyed, and the town of Cadiz was 

facked 
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facked and burned. Here Lord Effex found 1200 pieces 
of ordnance, and an immenfe quantity of treafure, ftores, 
ammunition, &c, valued at twenty million of ducats, 
The vitorious commanders of this fuccefsful expedition 
returned to Plymouth, Auguft 8, 1596, four days before 
the death of eur poet’s fon. Many of our old hiftorians 
{peak of the fplendor and magnificence difplayed by the 
noble and gallant adventurers who ferved in this expe- 
dition ; and Ben Jonfon has particularly alluded to it in 
his Sclent Woman, written a tew years afterwards’. To 
ae I fufpeé&t two lines already quoted particularly 
refer: 


*¢ Have fold their fortunes at their native homes, 
** Bearing their birth-rights proudly on their backs.” 


Dr. Johnfon conceived that the following lines in this 
play— 

And meritorious fhall that hand be call’d, 

Canoniz’d, and worfhipp’d as a faint, 


That takes away by any fecret courfe 
Thy hateful life. 


might either refer to the bull publifhed againft Queen 
Elizabcth, or to the canonization of Garnet, Faux, and 
their accomplices, who in a Spanith book which he had 
feen, are regiftered as faints. Ifthe latter allufion had 
been intended, then this play, or or at leaft this part of 
it, muft have been written after 1605. But the paffage 
in queftion is founded on a fimilar one in the old play, 
printed in 1591, and therefore no allufion to the gun. 
powder-plot could have been intended. 

A line of The Spanife Tragedy is quoted in King 
John. That tragedy, } believe, had appeared in or 
before 1590. 

In the firft at of King Fobn, an ancient tragedy, en- 
titled Solyman and Perfeda, is alluded to. The earlief 


. © Thad as fair a gold jerkin on that day 2s any was worn in the 
Mfiand Voyage, ox Cadiz, pone difpraifed." Sint Woman, 1609. 
edition 
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edition of that play, now extant, is that of 1599, but it 
was written, and probably acted, many years before ; 
for it was entered on the Stationers’ books, by Edward 
Whyte, Nov. 20, 1592. 

Marfton’s Infateate Countefs, which, according to 
Langbaine, was printed in 1603, contains a paflage, 
which, if it fhould be confidered as an imitation of a 
fimilar one in Keng Fobn, will afcertain this hiftorical 
drama to have been written at leaft before that year: 


*¢ Then how much more in me, whofe youthful veins, 
“© Like a proud river, overflow their bounds.” 


So, in King Fobn: 


«¢ Why holds thine eye that lamentable rheum, 
“© Like a proud river peering o'er bis bounds.” 


Marfton has in many other places imitated Shakfpeare, 

A fpeech {poken by the baftard in the fecoad aft of 
this tragedy ® feems to have been formed on one in an 
old play entitled Tbe famaus Hefory of Captacn Thomas 
Stukely, Captain Stukely was killed in 1578. The 
drama of which he is the fubyeét, was not printed till 
1605, but it isin the black letter, and, I believe, had 
been exhibited at leaft fifteen years before. 

Of the only other note of time which I have obferved 
in this tragedy, befide thofe already mentioned, I am 
unable to make any ufe. ‘© When I was in France,” 
fays young Arthur, 


“«« Young gentlemen would be as fad as night, 
** Only for wantonnefs.”” 


Lhave not been able to afcertain when the fathion of 
being fad and gentlemantike commenced among our gayer 
neighbours on the continent. A fimilar fathjon pre- 
vailed in England, and is often alluded to by our poet, 
and his contemporaries. Perhaps he has in this inftance 
attributed to the French a species 0} affeQation then 


§ See Vol.IV. po 483. \ 
only 
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only found in England. It is noticed by Lily in 15yz, 
and by Ben Jonfon in 1598. 


12. Kine Ricnarp II. 1597. 


King Richard II, was entered on the Stationers’ books, 
Auguft 29, 1597, and printed in that year. 

There had been a former play on this fubje&t, which 
appears to have been called King Henry IV. in which 
Khichard was depofed, and killed on the flage. This 
piece, as Dr: Farmer and Mr. Tyrwhitt have obferved, 
was performed on a publick theatre, at the requett of 
Sir Gilly Merick, and fome other followers of Lord 
Effex, the afternoon before his infurrection: ‘* fo earneft 
was he,’? (Merick) fays the printed account of his 
arraigament, ‘* to fatisfy his eyes with a fight of that 
tragedy which he thought foone after his lord fhould 
bring from the ftage to the fate.” ‘* The players told 
him the play was o/d, and they fhould have lofs by play- 
ing it, becaufe few would come to it; but no play elfe 
would ferve: and Sir Gilly Merick gave forty thillings 
to Philips the player to play this, befides whatfoever he 
could get.” 

It may feem ftrange that this old pley fhould have been 
reprefented four years after Shak{peare’s drama on the 
fame fubject had been printed: the reafon undoubtedly 
was, that in the old play the depofing King Richard II. 
made a part of the exhibition: but in the firft edition of 
our authour’s play, one hundred and fifty-four lines, de- 
feribing a kind of trial of the king, and his actual 
depofition in parliament, were omitted : nor was it pro~ 
bably reprefented on the ftage. Merick, Cuffe, and 
the reft of Effex’s train, naturally preferred the play in 
which his depoftion was reprefented, their plot not aim- 
ing at the life of the queen. It is, I know, commonly 
thought, that the parliament-fcene, (as it is called) 
which was firlt printed in the quarto of t608, was an 


® Bacon's Works, Vol.IV. 41a St. Trials, Vol, VIE. p. 60. 
4 addition 
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addition made by Shakfpeare to his play after its firft 
reprefentation: but it feems to me more probable that it 
was written with the reft, and fuppreffed in the printed 
copy of 1597, from the fear of offending Elizabeth ; 
againft whom the Pope had publithed a buil in the pre- 
ceding year, exhorting her fubjects to take up arms 
againither. In 1599 Hayward publithed his Hifory of 
the firft year of Henry IV, which in fact is nothing more 
than an hiftory of the depofing Richard 1]. The dif- 
pleafure which that book excited at court, fufficiently 
accounts for the omitted lines not being i:ferted in the 
copy of this play which was publifhedini60z, Hayward 
was heavily cenfured in the Star-chamber, and com- 
mitted to prifon. At a fubfequent period, {1608,) when 
King James was quietly and firmly fettled on the throne, 
and the fear of internal commotion, or foreign invafion, 
no longer fubfifted, neither the authour, the managers 
of the theatre, nor the bookfeller, could entertain any 
apprehenfion of giving offence to the fovereign: the re- 
jected {cene was reftored without fcruple, and from fome 
play-houfe copy probably found its way to the prefs. 


13. Kine Ricuarp III. 1597. 


Entered, at the Stationers’ hall, O&. 20, 1597. Printed 
in that year. 


14. First Part or K, Henry IV. 1597. 


Entered, Feb. 25, 1597. [1597-8.] Written therefore 
probably in 1597. Printed in 1598. 


15. Seconp Part or K, Henry IV. 1598. 


The Second Part of King Henry IV. was entered in the 
Stationers’ books, Auguft 23, 1600, and was printed in 
that year. It was written, L believe, in1isg8. From 
the epilogue it appears to have been compofed before 
K. Henry F. which itfelf muit have been written in or 
before 1599, 


Meres 
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Meres in his W2t’s Trea/ury, which was publifhed in 
September 1598, has given a lift of our authour’s plays, 
and among them is K. Hexzry JV.; but as he does not 
defcribe it as a play in two parts, I doubt whether this 
fecond part had been exhibited, though it might have 
been then written. If it was not in his contemplation, 
it may be prefumed to have appeared in the latte: part 
of the year 1598. His words are thefe: ‘* As Plautus 
and Seneca are accounted the beft for comedy and tra- 

edy, among the Latines, fo Shakf{peare, among the 

tnglifh, isthe moft excellent in both kinds for the ftage: 
for comedy, witnefs his Genz/emen of Verona, his Errors, 
his Love's Labour’s Loft, his Love's Labour's Wonne, his 
Midfummer-Night’s Dream, and his Merchant of Venues 
for tragedy ', his Rechard II. Richard II]. Henry lV. 
K. John, Titus Andronicus, and his Romeo and Juliet *.”?” 

The following allufion to one of the characters in this 
play, which is found in Ben Jonfon’s Every Man out oh 
his Humour, AXY. {c.ii. fir a€ted in 1599, is an ad~ 
ditional authority for fuppofing zhe Second Part of King 
Henry IV. to have been written in 1598: 


«© Savi. What’s he, gentle Mons. Brifk? Not that 
entieman ? 
« Faft. No, lady; this is a kinfman to Fu/tsce Silence.” 


That this play was not written before the yea: 1596. 
is afcertained by the following allufions. In the laft a&t 
Clarence, {peaking of his father, fays, 


«¢ The inceffant care and labour of his mind + 
** Hathwrought the mure, that fhould confine it in, 
© Sothin, that life looks through, and will break out.”’ 


Thefe lines appear to have been formed on the follow- 
ing in Daniel’s Crws/ Warres, 1595, BI. ft. 116. 


* The circumftance of Hotfpur'’s death in this play, and its being 
an hiftorical drama, I fuppofe, induced Meres to aenominate the Firft 
Part of K. Henry IV. a tragedy, 

® Wes Treafury, p. 282. 


*¢ Wearing 
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«© Wearing the wall fo thin, that now the mind 
** Might well look thorough, and his frailty find.” 


Daniel’s poem, though not publifhed till 1595, was 
entered on the Stationers’ books, in Ottober 1594. 

The diftich, with which Piftol confoles himfelf, $7 
‘ortuna me tormenta, &c. had, I believe, appeared in 
an old collection of tales, and apothegms, entitled 
Wits, Fits, and Fancies, which was entered at Sta~ — 
tioners-hall in 1595, and probably printed in that year, 
Sir Richard Hawkins, as Dr. Farmer hgs obferved, 
“* in his voyage to the South Sea in 1593, throws out 
the fame jingling diftich on the lofs of his pinnace.’”’ 
But no account of that voyage was publifhed before 


1598. 
In the laft a& of this play the young king thus ad. 
dreffes his brothers : 


*« Brothers, you mix your fadnefs with fome fear. 
*¢ This is the Englifh, not the Turkifh court ; 

«¢ Not Amurath an Amurath fucceeds, 

«« But Harry Harry.” 


It is highly probable, as is obferved in a note on that 
paflage, that Shakfpeare had here in contemplation the 
cruelty practifed by the Turkith emperor, Mahomet, who 
after the death of his father, Amurath the Third, in 
Feb. 15963, invited his unfufpecting brothers to a feaft, 
and cauied them all to be flrangled. 


16. Tue Mercuant or Venice, 1598. 
Entered at the Stationers-hall, July 22, 1598; and 
mentioned by Meres in that year. Publithed in 1600. 


3 The affairs of this court had previoufly attracted the publick at~ 
tention; for in 1§94 was pablithed at Londen, 4 Lesser fent by Amu 
rath tle great Turke to Chriftendoms 


17. ALL’s 
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17, Auu’s Wett THaT Enps Weut, 1598. 


All’s well that ends well was not regiftered at Sta- 
tioners’ hall, nor printed till 1623; but has been 
thought to be the play mentioned by Meres in 1598, 
under the title of Love's Labour’s Won. No other of our 
authour’s plays could have borne that title with fo much 
propriety as that before us; yet it muft be acknowledged 
that the prefent title is inferted in the body of the play: 


s¢ Alks well that ends well; “Pill the fine’s the 
[crown,’? &«. 


‘This line, however, might certainly have fuygefled 
the alteration of what has been thought the firit title, 
and affords no decifive proof that this piece was origi- 
naliy called 4//’s well that ends well. The words that 
compofe the prefent title appear to have been pro- 
verbial +. 

I formerly fappofed that a comedy called 4 bad be- 
ginning makes a good ending, which was a¢ted at court in 
1613, by the Company ot John Heminge, was the play 
now under confideration, with only a new title: but [ 
was miftaken. The play then exhibited was written by 
John Ford. 

In Ail’s well that ends well, <* The thewing of a hea 
venly effect in an earthly actor,” is mentioned, If this 
fhould prove to be the title of fome tract, (which is not 
improbable,) and the piece should be hereafter difcover- 
ed, it may ferve in {ome meafure to afcertain the date 
of the play. : 

This comedy alfo contains an allufion to the difpute 
between the puritans and proteftants concerning the ufe 
of the furplice. That difpute began in 1589; and was 
much agitated during all the remainder of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. 


4 See The Remidie of Love, tranflated from Ovid, 1600, Sign. E, 
4. b. 6 You take the old proverb with a right application fur my jut 
excule: Allis well shat ends wells andfeendt. Sec alio Camden's 


Proverbial Sentences, Renains, 1614. 
«¢ Plutus 
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«© Plutus himfelf,” (fays one of the characters in this play,) 
«« That knows the tinét and multiplying medicine,’ &c. 


I know not whether the purfuit of tite philofopher’s 
ftone particularly engaged the pubiick attention at the 
period to which this comedy has oeen aferbed; and 
quote the paffage only for the confideration of thofe who 
are more converfant with that fubjeét. 


18. King Henry V. 1599. 


Mr. Pope thought that this hiforical drama was one 
of our authour’s lateft compofitions ; but he was evidently 
muftaken. Keng Hexry V. was entered on the Stationers’ 
books, Auguit 14, 1500, and printed in the fame year. 
It was written afer the Second Part of King Henry IV. 
being promifed in the epilogue of that play; and while 
the Farl of Effex was in Ireland’. Lord Effex went to 
Ireland April 15, 15995 and returned to London on the 
28th of September in the fame year. So that this play 
(unlefs the paffage relative to him was inferted after 
the piece was finifhed,) muft have been compofed be- 
tween April and September, 1599. Suppofing that 
paflage a fubfequent infertion, the play was probably 
not written Jong before; for it is not mentioned by 
Metes in 1598. 

The prologue to Ben Jonfon’s Ewery Man in his Han 
mou: © ieems Clearly to allude to this play; and, if it had 
been written at the fame time with the piece itfelf, might 
induce us, notwithftanding the filence of Meres, to place 
King Henry FV. a year or two earlier; for Every Man tn 
his Humour is {aid to have been acted in 1598. But the 
prologue which now appears before it, was not written 
till after 1601, when the play was printed without a 
prologue. It appears to have been Jonfon’s firft per- 


5 See the Chorus to the fifth a@ of King Henry ¥. 
6 «« He rather prays, you will be pleafed to fee 
** One tuch, to-day, as other plays fhould be; 
© Whee niber Chorus wafts you o'er the feas,”” Bey 
Prologus to Every Man in bis Humour. Fol. 1616, 
formance 3 
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formance”; and we may prefume that it was the very 
play, which, we are told, was brought on the ftage by 
the good officgg of Shak{peare, who himfelf acted in it. 
Malignant and envious as Jonfon appears to | been, 
he hardly would have ridiculed his benefa®€or at the 
very time he was fo effentially obliged to him. Some 
years afterwards his jealoufy broke out, and vented it- 
felf in this prologue, which firft appeared in the folio 
edition of Jonfon’s Works, publifhed in 1616. It is 
certain that, not long after the year 1600, a coolnefs * 


7 Jonfon himfelf tells us in his Indu€tion to rhe Magnetick Lady, 
that this was his firtt dramatick performance.‘ The authour begia~ 
ning his ftudies of this kind with Zwery Man in bis Hurour.”* 

% See an old comedy called The Return from Parnaffus : [ This piece 
was rot publithed till,1606 ; but appears to have been written in 1602, 
certainly was produced before the death of Queen Elizabeth, which 
happened on the 24th of March 1602-3.} §* Why here's our fellow 
Shakfpeare puts them all down; ay and Ben Fonfon too. O, that 
Ben Jonfon is a peftilent fellow; he brought up Horace giving the 
poets a pill, but our fellow Shakfpeare hath given him a purge that 
made him bewray his credit.” 

The play of Jonfon’s in which be gave Bey fai a pill, is the Pocte 
after, attedin 1601. In that piece fome paflages of King Henry V. 
are ridiculed. In what manner Shakfpeare put bim down, or made 
bim bewray bis credit, does not appear. His retaliation, we may be 
well affured, contained no grofs or illiberal abufe; and, perhaps, did 
not go beyond a ballad or anepigram, which may have perifhed witl 
things of greater confequence. He has, however, marked his difre+ 
gard for the calumniator of his fame, by not leaving him any memorial 
by his Will-—-In an apologetical dialogue which Jonfon annexed to the 
Poetafter, he fays, he had been provoked for thtee years (i.¢. from 
: 598 to 1601) on every ftage by flanderers; as for the players, he 

ays, 

os “ Itistrue, J tax'd them, 

St And yet but fome, and thofe fo fparingly, 

* As all the reft might have fat fill unqueftion’d tom 
“ What ‘they have done againft me 

*‘ Tam not mov‘d with. If it gave them meat, 

&¢ Or got them cloaths, ‘tis well; that was their end. 
“ Only, amongft them, I am forry for 

«¢ Some better natures, by the ret drawn in 

To run in that vile line.” 

By the words * Some setter natures,” there can, 2 think, be little 
doubt that Shakfpeare was alludéd to. 


Vou. I, {X] arofe 
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arofe between Shakfpeare and him, which, however hé 
may talk of his almoft idolatrous affeétion, produced on 
his part, from that time to the death yor authour, 
and for many years afterwards, much cRimfy fareafm, 
and many malevolent reflections’. 

On 


P In his Silent Woman, 1609, A&V, fc. ii. Jonfon perhaps pointed 
at Shakfpeare, as one whom he viewed with feornful, yet with jealous, 
eyes: 

y ** So, they may cenfure poets and authors, and compare them 3 
Daniel with Spenfer, Jonfon with t’erber youth, and {4 forth, * Decker, 
however, might have been meant. 

Again, in the fame plays 

¢ You two hall be the chorus behind the arras, and whip out 
between the atts, and fpeak.” 

In the InduGtion to Bartholomew Fair, which was atted in 1614, 
two years before the death of our authour, three of his plays, and in 
the piece itfelf two others, are attempted to be ndiculed. 

In Tbe Devil's on Afs, adted in 1616, all his hiftorical plays are 
obliquely cenfured, 

Mfeer-er. By my faith you are cunning ia the chronicles. 

Firz-dot. No, 1 confefs, I ha’t from the play-books, and thinke 
they are more authentick.” 

They are again attacked in the Indu@tion to Bartholomew Pair : 

« An fome writer that I know, had but the pesning o’ this matter, 
he would ha’ made you fuch a jig-aajog ? the booths, you fhoutd ha’ 
thought an earthquake had been in the fair, But thele majter-poets, 
sy will ha’ their own abfurd courfes, they will be informed ob no- 
thing.” 

The following paffage in Cynthia's Revels, 160%, was, 1 think, 
likewife pointed againft Shakfpeare + 

S Befides, they would wiih your poets would leave to be promoters 
of other men’s jefts, and to way-lay all the ftale apothegms or old Looks 
they can hear of, in print or otherwife, to farce their {cenes withal z— 
Again, that feeding their friends with nothing of their own, but What 
they have ew ce or tbrice cooked, they fhould not wantonly give out 
how foon they had drefs'd it, nor how many caaches came to carry 
away the broken meat, befides hobby-harfgs and foot-cloth nags.” 

Joenfon’s plots were ali his own invention ; our authour’s chiefly 
taken from preceding plays or novels. The forther cmployed a year 
or two in compofing a play; the latter probably produced two every 
year, while he remained in the theatre, 

The Induétion to The Staple of News, which appeared in 1625, 
not very long after the publication of our authous's plays in folio, con- 
saine a foeer at & paffage in Fading Cafare 

« Koow 
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P On this play Mr. Pope has the following note, Act I. 
fc. i, 
‘© This firftene was added fince the edition of 1608, 


# Know, Cefar doth not wrong; nor without caufe 

& Will he be fatisfied.” 
which for the purpofe of ridicule is quoted unfaithfully; and to the 
fame play may be tound an eftort, as impotent as that of Voltaire *, 
to rarfe a laugh at Hamlet's exclamation when he kills Polonius. 

Some other paffages which are found in Jonfon's works, might be 
mentioned in fupport of this obfervation, but being quoted hereafter 
for other purpofes, they are here omitted. 

Notwithftanding thefe proofs, Jonfon's malevolence to Shak/peare, 
and yealoufy of his fuperior reputation, have been doubted by Mr. 
Pope and others; and much ftrefs has been laid on a paflage in his 
Difcoveries, and on the commendatory verfes prefixed to the firt edi~ 
tion of our authour’s plays in folvo.—The teader, after having perufed 
the following character of Jonfon, drawn by Mr. Drpmmond of Haws 
thornden, a contemporary, and an intimate acquaintance of his, will 
not, perhaps, readily believe thefe pofbumous encomiums to have beer 
fincere, Ben Jonfon,” fays that writer, ‘* was a great lover and 
praifer of himfelf; a contemner and fcorner of others; given rather to 
lofe a friend than a jeft; jealous of every word and adtion of thofe about 
him, efpectally after drink, which is one of the elements in which he 
hived ; adiffembler of the parts which rejgn in him} a bragger of fome 
good that he wanted: thinketh nothing well done, but what either he 
himfelf or fome of his friends have faid or done; he is paifionately 
kind and angry; carelefs either to gain or keep; vinditive, but, if 
he be well anfwered, [angry] at himfelf; interprets beft fayings aud 
deeds often to the worft +. He was for any religion, as being verfed in 
both ; oppreffed with fancy, which over-mattered his reafon,“a general 
difeafe in many poets. Hts inventions are fmooth and ealy, but above 
all, he ecco in tranflation.” Drummond's Works, fol. 17115 

+226, 
. In the year 1619 Jonfon went to Scotland, to vilit Mr. Drummond, 
who has left a curious account of a converfation that pafled between 
them, relative to the principal poets of thofe times. 


* ce Ah! ma mere, s'écrle-t-il, iy a un gros rat Sertiéce la tapif- 
1 riejewil tire fon épée, court au rat, ot tue Je bon homie Polonius." 
Oruvres de Voltaire, Tome XV. ps 473- ato. . 

+ His mifquoting a line of Fulins Cefar, fo as to render it nonfenfe, 
ata time when the play wasin print, 13 a ftrong illiftration of this 
part of his charaéter. plea of an unfaithful n.amory cannot be 
lirged in His defenee, for he tells usin his Difcoweries, ther till he was 
pat forty, he could repeat avery thing that he had written, 


[X 2] which 
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which is much short of the prefent éditions, wherein the 
fpeeches are generally enlarged, and raifed; feveral 
whole fcenes befides, and the chorufes alfo, were fince 
added by Shakefpeare.”” 

Dr. Warburton alfo pofitively afferts that this firft 
fcene was written after the acceflion of K, James I. and 
the fubfequent editors ve that feveral additions were 
made by the authour ta King Henry V. after it was origi- 
ginally compofed. But there is, I believe, no good 
ground for thefe affertions. Jr is true that no perfed 
edition of this play was publithed before that in folio, 
in 1623; but it does not follow from thence, that the 
fcenes which then firft appeared in print, and all the 
chorufes, were added by Shak/peare, as Mr. Pope fuppofes, 
after 1608. We know indeed the contrary to be true; 
for the chorus to the fifth a€i muft have been written 
in 1599. 

The fair inferende to be drawn from the imper- 
feét and mutilated copies of this play, publifhed in 
1600, 1602, and 1608, is, not that the waole play, 
as we now have it, did not then exift, but that thofe 
copies were furreptitious ; and-that the editor in 1600, 
not being able to publifh the whole, publifhed what 
he could, : 

Ihave not indeed met with any evidence (except in 
three plays) that the feveral {cenes which are found in 
the folio of 1623, and are not in the preceding quartos, 
were added by the fecond labour of the authour.—The 
lat chorus of King Henry V. already mentioned, affords 
a ftriking proof that this was not always the cafe. The 
two copies of the Second Part of King Henry IV. prinzed 
in the fame year, (160c) furnith another. In one of the‘, 
the whole firft fcene of AQ III. is wanting ; not becaufe 
it was theh unwritten, (for it is found in the other 
copy publifhed in that year,) bat becaufe the editor 
was not gree of iy. That what have been called 
additions by the authour, were not really fuch, may be 
alfo collected from another circumftance ; that in fome 
of the quartos where thefe {oppofed additions are want- 
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ing, references and replies are found to the paflages 
omitted '. 

I do not however mean to fay, that Shakipeare never 
made any alterations in his plays. We have reafon to 
believe that Romeo and Fultet, Hamlet, and the Merry 
Wives of Windfor, were revifed and augmented by the 
authour ; and a fecond revifal or temporary topicks might 
have faggefted, in a courfe of years, fome additions and 
alterations in fome other of his pieces. But with refpect 
to the entire fcenes that are wanting in fome of the early 
editions, (particularly thofe of Sing Henry V. King 
Richard HI, and the Second Part of King Henry IV.) 1 
fuppofe the omiffions to have arifen from the imperfeétion 
of the copies ; and inftead of faying that ‘* the firft icene 
of King st V. was added by the authour after the pub- 
lication of the quarto in 1600,’’ all that we can pro- 
nounce with certainty is, that this fcene is not found in 
the quarto of 1600. 


19. Mucu Avo azsour Norurne, 1600. 


Much Ado about Nothing was written, we may pre- 
fume, early in the year 1600; for it was entered at 
Stationers’ hall, Auguft 23, 1600, and printed in that 
year. 

It is not mentioned by Meres in his lift of our authour’s 
plays, publifhed in the latter end of the year 1598, 


zo. As You Lixz It, 1600, 


This comedy was not printed till 1623, and the caveat 
or memorandum? in the fecond volume of the books of 


® Of this fee a remarkable inftance in K. Henry IV. P.H. AGT. 
fc. i, where Morton jn along {peech having informed Northumberland 
thar the archbithop of York had joined the rebel party, the earl re~ 
plies, I knew of ebis befors.” The quarto contains the reply, but 
not a fingle line of the narrative to which it relates, 

% See Mr. Steeveng’s extracts from the books of the Stationers’ com- 


pany, antty ps 255- 
fe ankky [X 3] die 
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the Stationers’ company, relative to the three plays of 
ds you Ike rt, Henry V. and Much ado about Nothing, 
has no date except 4ug. 4. But immediately above that 
caveat there is an entry, dated May 27, 1600,—and the 
entry immediately follow:ng it, ,is dated Jan. 23, 1603. 
We may therefore prefume that this caveat was entered 
Aetween thofe two periods: more efpecially, as the dates 
feattered over the pages where this entry is found, are, 
except in one inftance, in a regular feries from 1596 ta 
1615. This will appear more clearly by exhibiting the 
entry exactly as ft ftands in the book: ; 


27 May 1600. 
To Mr. Roberts.j Allarum to London. 


4 Aug. 
(oe ee ne book. 
enry the Fift, a book. : 
Every Man in his Humaur, a book, to be ftaied. 
Comedy of Much Ado about Nothing. 


23 Jan. 1603. 


To Thomas Thorpe, : . 
and William ‘Afpley. } his to be their copy, &e. 


Tt is extremely probable that this qth of Auguft was 
of the year 1600; which flanding a little higher on the 
paper, the clerk of the Stationers’ company might have 
thought unneceflary to be repeated. All the plays which 
were entered with 4s you Irke 1t, and are here {aid to be 
fiated, were printed in the year 1600 or 1601. I'he flay 
or inyundtion againft the printing appears to have been 
very fpeedily taken of ; be in ten days afterwards, on 
the 14th of Auguit, 1600, King Heary V. was entered, 
and publifhed in the fame year. So, Much ado about 
Nothing was entered Augaht 23, 1600, and printed alfo 
in that year; and Zvery Max in bts Humour was publith- 
ed in 1601. 

Shak{peare, 
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Shakfpeare, it is faid, played the part of Adam in 
As you like it. As he was not eminent on the flage, it 
is probable that he ceafed to a&t fome years before he 
retired to the country. His appearance, however, in 
this comedy, is not inconfiftent with the date here 
afligned ; for we know that he performed a part in Jon- 
fon’s Sejanus in 1603. 

A paffage in this comedy furnifhes an additional proof 
of its not having been written before the year 1596, nor 
after the year 1603. ‘*I will weep for nothing,”’ fay 
Rofalind, <' like Diana tn the fountain.” Stowe in his 
Survey of London, 1598, informs us, that in the year 
4596 at the eat fide of the Crofs in Cheapfide was fet 
up ‘* a curious wrought tabernacle of gray marble, and 
in the fame an alabalter image of Dana, and water con- 
veyed from the Thames, prilling from her naked breaft.’* 
To this the paflage above cited certainly alludes. In 
his fecond edition of the fame work, printed in 1603, he 
informs the reader, that the water flowed in this manner 
for a teme, but that the flatue was then decayed. It was, 
we fee, in order in 1598, and continued fo without 
doubt for two years afterwards, that is, till 1600, when 
As yuu like it appears to have been written, 

In this comedy a liue of Marlowe’s Hero and Leander is 
quoted. ‘That poesa was publithed in 1598, and proba- 
bly before. 


21. Merry Wivgs or Winpsor, 1601, 


The following line in the earlich edition of this 
comedy, 


«© Sail like my pinnace to thofe golden foores,”? 


fhews that it was written after Sir Walter Raleigh’s re- 
turn from Guiana in 1596. : 

The firft ketch of The Merry Wives of Windfor was 
printed in 1602. It was entered in the books of the 
Stationers’ company, on the 18th of January 1601-2, 
and was therefore probably written in 1601, after the 
two parts of King fea) ue pein: it is faid, aa sain 

4 a 
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at the defire of queen Elizabeth, in order to exhibit 
Falftaf¥ in love, when all the pleafantry which he could 
afford in any other fitnation was exhaufted. But it may 
not be-thought fo clear, that it was written after King 
HenryV. Nyt and Bardolph ate both hanged in King 
Henry V. yet appear in The Merry Wives of Windfor, 
Falffaff is difgraced in the Second Part of King Henry IF. 
and dies in King Henry V.; but in the Merry Wives of 
Windjor he talks as if he were yet in favour at court; 
«© If it foould come to the ear of the court how I have been 
transformed, Sc: and Mr. Page difcountenances Fen- 
ton’s addreffes to his daughter, becaufe he kept company 
with the wild prince and with Pointz. Thefe circum. 
ftances feem to favour the fuppofition that this play was 
written betweenthe Fir and Second Parts of K. Henry IV. 
But that it was not written then, may be co!leéted from 
the tradition above mentioned. The truth, I believe, 
is, that though it ought to be read (as Dr. Johnfon has 
obferved,) between the Second Part of King Henry IV. 
and King Henry V., it was written after King Henry F. 
and after Shakfpeare had killed Falftaff. In obedience 
to the royal commands, having revived him, he found 
it neceflary at the fame time to revive all thofe perfons 
with whom he was wont to be exhibited; Nym, Piftol, 
Bardolph, and the Page: and difpofed of them as he 
found it convenient, without a ftrict regard to their fitn- 
ations or cataftrophes in former plays. 

There is reafon to believe that The Merry Wives of 
Windjor was reviled and enlaiged by the authour, after 
3ts Arft production. The old edition in 1602, like that 
of Romeo and Juliet, is ‘pparently a rough draught, and 
not a mutilated or impeifed copy. The precife time 
when the alterations and additions were made, has not 
‘been afcertained: however, forme paffages in the en- 
larged copy‘may afliftus in our conjectures on the fubje&. 

Falftaf’s addrefs to Juftice ShaHow in the firft fcene 
thews that the alteratiofis were made after King James 
came to the throne: ‘* Now, Mafter Shallow, you'll 
complain of me to the ding.” In the firt copy the 
words are, ‘* to the council,”? : 

: , When 
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When Mrs. Page obferves to Mrs. Ford, that ‘¢ thefe 
knights will hack,”? which words are not in the original 
copy, Shakfpeare, it has been thought, meant to coq. 
vey a covert {neer at King James’s prodigality in be- 
ftowirtg knighthood in the beginning of his reign. 
Between the king’s arrival at Berwick and the 2d of 
May. 1603, he made 237 knights; and in the follow. 
ing July near four hundred. 

*¢ The beft courtier of them all,’”? fays Mrs. Quickly, 
«* when theyourt lay at Windfor, could never have brought 
her to fuch a canary. Yet there have been knights, and 
lords, and gentlemen, with their coaches, I warrant you, 
coach after coach,” &c. 

The court went to Windfor in the beginning of July, 
1603, and foon afterwards the feaft of Saint George was 
celebrated there with great folemnity. The Prince of 
Wales, the duke of Lenox, our poet’s great patron the 
earl of Southampton, the earl of Pembroke, and the earl 
of Marre, were inftalled knights of the garter; and the 
chief ladies of England did homage tothe queen. The 
king and queen afterwards ufually refided in the fum. 
mer at Greenwich. ‘The allufion to the infignia of the 
order of the garter in the fifth a& of this comedy, if 
written recently after fu fplendid a folemnity, would 
have a peculiar ee yet the order having been ori- 
ginally inftituted at Windfor by King Edward U1., the 
place in which the fcene lay, might, it muft be owned, 
have fuggeited an allufion to it, without aay particular 
or temporary objeét.—It is obfervable that Mrs. Quickly 
fays, there had been knights, lords, and gentlemen, with 
their coaches, coach after coach, &c. Coaches, as ap. 
pears from Howes’s Continuation of Stowe’s Chronicle, 
did not come into general ufe, till the year 1605. It 
may therefore be prefumed that this play was not em 
larged very long before that year. — 

There is yet another note of time to be confidered, 
In the. firft fcene of the enlarged copy of the Merry Wiwes 
of Windfar, Slender akks Mr. Page, ‘* How does your 
fallow grey-hound, Gr ?, I hear he was out run on as 
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He means the Cotfwold hills in Glocefterfhire. In the 
beginning of the reign of James the Firft, the Cotfwold 
games were inftituted by one Dover. They confifted, 
as Mr. Warton has obferved, ‘* of wreftling, leaping, 
puching the bar, handling the pike, dancing of women, 
various kinds of hunting, and particalarly courfing the 
hare with greyhounds.”? Mr. Warton is of opinion that 
two or three years muft have elapfed before thefe games 
could have been effectually eftablifhed, and therefore 
fappofes that our authour’s additions to this comedy were 
made about the year 1607. Dr. Farmer doubts whether 
Capt. Dover was the founder of thefe games. ‘* Though 
the Captain,” he obferves, ‘* be celebrated in the 
Annalia Dubrenfia as the founder of them, he might be 
the reviver only, or fome way contribute tc make them 
more famous ; for in the fecond part of King Heary IV. 
Juice Shallow reckons among the /weage-bucklers, 
*« Will Squeele, a Coz/ole man.’ In confirmation of 
Dr. Farmer’s opinion Mr. Steevens remarks, that in 
Randolph’s poems, 1638, is found ** An eclogue on the 
noble aflemblies revived on Cotfwold hills by Mr, 
Robert Dover.” 

If the Cotfwold games were celebrated before the 
death of Queen Elizabeth, the paflage above cited cer- 
tainly proves nothing. Let us then endeavour to afcer- 
tain that fa@. Dover himfelf tells us in the Aznalia 
Dubrenfia that he was the founder of thefe games: 


** Yet I was bold fer better recreation 
“© To ievent thefe fports, to counter-check that fafhion.”” 


and from Ben Jonfon’s verfes in the fame collection we 
learn that they were exhibiced in the time of James I. 
and revived in 1636. Nothing more then follows from 
Randolph’s verfes, compared with Jonfon’s, than that 
the games had been difcontinued after their fir inftitu- 
tion by Dover, (probably foon after the death of King 
James) and were revived by their founder at a. fabfe- 
quent period. Cotiwold, long before the death of 
Elizabeth, might have been famous for fwinge-bucklers, 

4 or 
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3g1 
or in other words for rong men, fkilled in fighting dh 
fword and buckler, wreftling, and other athletick exer- 
cifes: but there is no ground for fuppofing that courfing 
with greyhounds, in order to obtain the prize of a filver 
collary was cuftomary there, till Dover inflituted thofe 
prizes after the acceflion of James to the throne. 

This comedy was not printed in its.prefent ftate till 
1623, when it was publithed with thereft of our au- 
thour’s plays in folio. The re-publication of the imper- 
fe copy in 161g has been mentipned as a circumftance 
from whickf we may infer that Shak{peare’s improved 
play was not written, or at leat not adted, till fome 
years after 1607. J confefs, I do not perceive, on what 
ground this inference is made. Arthur Johnfon, the 
bookfeller for whom the imperfect copy of this play was 
publifhed in 1Q02, when the whole edition was fold off, 
reprinted it in 1619, knowing that the enlarged copy 
remained in Mf, in the hands of the proprietors of the 
Globe Theatre, and that fuch of the uptick as withed 
tq read the play in any form, mouft read the imperfeé 
play, of which he had fecured the property by entering 
it at Stationers’ hall. In the fame manner Thomas 
Pavicr in 1619 reprinted the firft and fecond parts of Fhe 
whole Contention of the two houfes of Yorke and Lancafter, 
though he could not but know that the Second and Third 
Parts of King Hrary Vi~ which were formed on thofe 
pieces, and were much more valuable than them, had 
been frequently acted, antecedent to,his re-publication, 
and that the original plays had long been withdiawn 
from the fcene. Not being able to procure the improved 
and perfe& copies, a needy bookfeller would publith 
what he could. 


22. King Henry VIII. 1601. 


This play was probably written, as Dr. fohnfon and 
Mr. Steevens obferve, before the death of queen Khiza~ 
beth, which happened on the 24th of March, 1602-3. 
The elogium on king James, which is blended with the 

panegyrick 
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panegyrick on Elizabeth, in the laft fcene, was evidentl: 
a fubiequent infertion, after the acceffion of the Scotti 
monarch to the throne: for Shakfpeare was too well 
acquainted with courts, to compliment in the life-time 
of queen Elizabeth, her prefumptive fucceffor, of whom 
hiftory informs us fhe was not a little jealous. That the 
prediction concerning king James was added after the 
death of the queen, is fill more clearly evinced, as Dr. 
ohnfon has remarked, by the aukward manner in which 

at is connected with the foregoing and fubfequent lines. 

The following lines in that predi@ion miay ferve to 
afcertain the time when the compliment was introduced: 

«« Wherever the bright fun of heaven fhall fhine, 

** His honour and the greatnefs of his name 

*¢ Shall be, and make new nations.”’ 


Though Virginia was difcovered in 1584, the firft 
colony fent out went there in 1606. In that year the 
king granted two letters patent for planting that coun- 
try, ome to the city of London, the other to the cities of 
Briftol, Exeter and Plymouth. The colony fent from 
London fettled in Virginia ; that from the other citics in 
New England; the capital of which was built in the 
following year, and called Fames-rown. In 1606 alfo a 
fcheme was adopted for the plantation of Ulfter in Ire- 
land, 1 fufpe& therefore that the panegyrick on the 
king was introduced either in that year, or in 1612, 
when a lottery was granted exprefsly for the eftablifh- 
ment of Englifh Colonies in Virginia. : 

It may be objected, that if this play was written after 
the acceffion of king James, the authour could not in- 
troduce a panegyrick on him, without making queen 
Elizabeth the vehicle of it, fhe being the objet imme- 
diately prefented to the audience in the Jaft a&t of King 
Henry VIIE.; and that, therefore, the praifes fo profufely 
lavithed on her, do zor prove this play to have been 
written in her life-time ; on the contrary, that the con- 
cluding lines of her charatter feem to imply that-the was 
dead, when it was compofed, The objection certainly 


3 Bacon’s Works, Vols lV. p. 440, 
has 
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has weight; but, I spprehend, the following obferva- 
tions afford a fufficient anfwer to it. 

1. It is more likely that Shakipcare should have written 
aplay, the chief fubject of which is, the difgrace of 
queea Catharine, the aggrandizement of Anne Boleyn, 
and the birth of her daughter, in the life-time of that 
daughter, than after her death: at a time when the fub- 
je muit have been highly pleafing at court, rather than 
at a period when it muft have been lefs interefting. 

Queen Catharine, it is true, is reprefénted as an ami- 
able character, but ftill the is eci:p/ed; and the greater 
her merit, the higher was the compliment to the mother 
of Elizabeth, to whofe fuperior beauty fhe was obliged 
to give way. 

2. If Keng Henry VIII. had been written in the time 
of king James I. the authour, inftead of expatiating fo 
largely 1n the laft {cene, in praife of the queen, which 
he could not think would be acceptable to her fucceffor, 
who hated her memory *, would probably have made 
him the principal figure in the prophecy, and thrown 
her into the back-ground as much as poffible. 

3. Were James I, Shakfpeare’s chief object in the ori- 
ginal conftruction of the lait a& of this play, he would 
probably have given a very fhort character of Elizabeth, 
and have dwelt on that of James, with whofe praife he 
would have coucluded, in order to make the ftronger im- 
preffion on the audience, inftead of returning again to 
queen Elizabeth, in a very aukward and abrupt manner, 
after her character feemed to be quite finifhed: an auk- 
waidnefs that can only be accounted for, by fuppofing 
the panegyrick on king James an after-produttion *, i 

4 

* King James on his acceffion to the throne tudioufly marked his 
aifregard for Elizabeth by the favour which he thewed to Lord South 
ampton, and to every other perfon who had been difgraced by her. OF 
this Shakfpeare could not be ignorante 

4 After having enumerated fome of the bleffings which were to enfue 
from the birth of Elizabeth, and celebrated her majelty’s various vire 
tues, the poet thus proceeds: 

* Cran. Xn ber days every man hail eat in fafety 


** Under his owa vine, what he plants, and fing Th 
a s 
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4. If the queen had been dead when our authour wrote 
this play, he would have been acquainted with the par- 
ticular circumftances attending hér death, the fituation 
of the kingdom at that time, and of foreign flates, &c. 
and as archbifhop Cranmer is fuppofed to have had the 
gift of prophecy, Shakfpeare, probably, would have 
made him mention fome of thofe circuntftances. Whereas 
the prediction, as it fands at prefent, is quite general, 
and fuch as might, without any hazard of error, have 
been pronounced in the life-time of her majefty ; for the 
principal faéts that it foretelis, are, that fhé thould die 
aged, andavirgin. Ofthe former, fuppofing this piece 
to have been written in 1601, the authour was fufficiently 
fecure; for fhe was then near feventy years old. The 
latter may perhaps be thought too delicate a fubject, to 
have been mentioned while the was yet living. But 
we may prefume,’it was far from being an ungrateful 
topick ; for very early after her acceffion to the throne, 
the appeais to have been proud of her maiden character ; 
declaring that the was wedded to her people, and that 
fhe defired no other infcription on her tomb, than— 


«¢ The merry fongs of peace to all his neighbours. 
“ God thall be truly known; and thofe about her 
« From her fhall read the perfect ways of honour, 
«© And by thofe claim their greatnefs, not by blood. 
€ [Nor thall this peace fleep with her; but as when 
«¢ The bird of wonder dies, the maiden phenix, 
«¢ Her athes new-create another heir, 
© As great in admiration as herfelf; 
¢¢ So fhall the leave her bleffednefs to one, &c. 
«e He thall flourith, 
And, hke a mountain cedar, reach his branches 
“ To all the plains about him :~our children’s childrea 
s* Shall fee this, ana blefs heaven. 
** King. Thou fpeakeft wonders. } 
« Cran, She fiall be, to the happinefs of England, 
“© An aged princefs; many days fhall fee her 
<¢ And yet no day without a deed to crown its 
«* Would I had known no more! but fhe mut diz, 3 
*€ She mult, the faints muft have her; yet a virgins” Ste 
The lines between crotchets, aré thefe, fuppofed to hays been in« 
ferted by the authour after the acceffion of king James. 
Here 
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Here lyeth Elimabeth, who reigned and died a virgin’, 
Befides, if Shakfpeare knew, as probably moit people at 
that time did, that fhe became very folicitous about the 
reputation of virginity, when her title tu ir was at Jeait 
equivgcal, this would be an additional inducement to 
him to compliment her on that head. 

5. Granting that the /arter part of the panegyrick on 
Elizabeth implies that the was dead when it was com- 
pofed, it would not prove that this play was written in 
the time of king James; for rhe dateer dines in praile of 
the queen, as well as the whole of the compliment to the 
king, might have been added atter his acceffion to the 
throne, in order to bring the fpeaker back to the object 
immediately before him, the infant Elizabeth, And this 
Mr. Theobald conjectured to have been the cafe. Ido 
not, however, fee any wecefity for this fuppofition ; as 
there is nothing, in my apptehenfion, contained in any 
of the lines in praife of the queen, inconfiftent with the 
notion of the awdo/e of the panegyrick on her having been 
compofed in her life-time. 

In further confirmation of what has been here advanced 
to thew that this play was probably written while queen 
Elizabeth was yet alive, it may be obferved, (to ufe the 
words of an anonymous writer, °) that ‘* Shak{peare has 
caft the difagreeable parts of her father’s character as 
much into fhade as poffible ; that he has reprefented him 
as greatly difpleafed with the grievances of his fabjects, 
and ordering them to be relieved; tender and obligyag 
{an the early part of the play] to his queen, grateful to 
the cardinal, and in the cafe of Cranmer, capable of 
diftinguifhing and rewarding true merit.’ <* He has 
exerted (adds the fame authour) an equal degree of com~ 
plaifance, by the amiable lights in which he has fhewn 
the morher of Elizabeth. Anne Bullen is reprefented as 
affected with the moft tender concern for the {afferings of 
her miftrefs, queen Catharine; receiving the honour the 


5 Camien,27. Melvil, 49- 
© The authour of Shakfpeare Ilufrated. : 
king 
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king confers on her, by making her marchionefs of 
Pembroke, with a graceful humility; and more anxi- 
ous to conceal her advancemerit from the queen, left 
it fhould aggravate her forrows, than folicitous to pene- 
trate into the meaning of fo extraordinary a favour, 
ot of indulging herfelf in the flattering profpect of future 
royalty.”” 

It H unneceffary to quote particular paflages in fupport 
of thefe affertions ; but the following lines, which are 
fpoken of Anne Boleyn by the Lord Chamberlain, appear 
to me {o evidently calculated for the ear of Elizabeth, 
(to whom fuch incenfe was by no means difpleafing,) that 
I cannot forbear to tran{cribe them : 


*¢ She is a gallant creature, and complete 
*< In mind and feature. } perfuade me, from her 
*€ Will fall fome bleffing to this land, wbhuk feall 


** Inst be memoriz’d.” 
Again: 
«« — TI have perufed her well ; 
** Beauty and honour are in her fo mingled, 
“« That they have caughtthe king: and who kmows yer, 


“* But from this lady may proceed a gem 
** To lighten all this ifle.” : 


Our authour had produced fo many plays in the pre- 
ceding years, that it is not likely that Keng Henry III. 
was written defore 1601. It might perhaps with equal 
propriety be aicribed to 1602, and it is not eafy to deter« 
mine in which of thofe years it was compofed ; but it is 
extremely probable that it was written in one of them. 
it was not printed till 1623. 

A poem, called the Life and Death of Thomas Wol- 
fey, Cardinal, which was entered on the books of the 
Stationers” company, and publithed, in the year 1599, 
perhaps fuggefted this fubjeét to Shakfpeare. 

He had alfo certainly read Churchyard’s Legend of 
er aie Weoley, printed in The Mirrour fer Magifrates, 
1587. 

* Have 
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*« Have we fome ftrange Indian with the great tool 
come to court, the women fo befiege us,’ fays the Porter 
in the laft a& of this play. This uote of time may per- 
haps hereafter ferve to afcertain the date of this piece, 
though 1 cannot avail myfelf of it, not having been 
able to difcover to what circumftante Shakipeare here 
alludes. 

A play entitled The Life and Death of Lord Cromwell, 
was publifhed at London in 1602. In the title-page it 
is faid to be written by W. S. ; letters which undoubredly 
were infertéd to deceive the reader, «and to induce him 
to fuppofe that the piece was written by Shakfpeare, asa 
kind of fequel to his Henry VIII, 'This circumftance may 
ferve in fome meafure to confirm my conjecture that King 
Henry VIII. had been exhibited in the preceding years 
Rowley’s King Hexry VIII, was publithed in 1605, pro- 
bably with a view that it alfo might be contounded with 
Shakfpeare’s drama; and both it and Lord Cromwell 
were re-printed with the fame fraudulent intention in 
1613, in which year our authour’s play was revived with 
great fplendour. 

The Globe play-houfe, we are told by the continuator 
of Stowe’s Chronicle, was burnt down, on St. Peter’s 
day, in the year 1613, while the play of K. Henry VIII. 
was exlibiting. Sir Henry Wotton, (as Mr. Tyrwhitt 
has obferved,) fays in one uf his letters, that this accident 
happened during the exhibition of a new play, called All 
2s True; which, however, appears both from Sir Henry’s 
minute defcription of the piece, and from the account 
given by Stowe’s continuator, to have been our authour's 
play of K. HearyVIIi. if indeed Sir H. Wotton was 
accurate in calling it a mew play, all the foregoing rea- 
foning on this fubject would be at once overthrown ; and 
this piece, inftead of being afcribed to 1601, fhould have 
been placed twelve yeurs later. But I ftrongly fufpeét 
that the only novelty attending this play, in the year 
1613, was its title, decorations, and perhaps the pro- 
logue and epilogue. The Eledtor Palatine was in London 
in that year; and it appears from the Mf, regifter of 

Vou. I. {Y] lord 
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lord Harrington, treafurer of the chambers to K. James FE. 
that many of our authour’s plays were then exhibited for 
the entertainment of him and the princefs Elizabeth. By 
the fame regifter we learn, that the titles of many of 
them were cisaped? in that year. Princes are fend of 
opportunities to difplay their magrific¢ence before ftran- 
gers of diftinGtion; and James, wlio on his arrival here 
muft have been dazzled by a fplendour foreign to the 
poverty of his native kingdom, might have been peculi- 
arly ambitious to exhibit before his fon-in-law the 
mimick pomp of an Englifh coronation®. K? Henry VIII. 
therefore, after having lain by for fome years unatted, on 
account of the coftlinefs of the exhibition, might have 
been revived in 1613, under the title of A//zs True, with 
new decorations, and 2 new prologue and epilogue. Mr. 
Tyrwhitt obferves, that the prologue has two or three 
direé&t references to this title; a circumftance which au~- 
thorizes us to conclude, almoft with certainty, that it 
was an occafional production, written fome years after 
the compofition of the play. King Henry VIII. nat being 
then printed, the fallacy of calling it a new play on its 
revival was not eafily detected. 

Dr, Johnfon long fince fufpeted, from the contemptu- 
ous manner in which ‘* che noz/e of targets, and the fellow 
in a long motley coat,’ or, in other words, mott of our 
authour’s plays, are fpoken of, in this prologue, that it 
was not the compofition of Shakfpeare, but written after 
his departure from the flage, on fome accidental revival 


7 Thus, Henry IV. P. I. was called Hotfpur; Henry 17% Pw. on 
The Merry Wives of Windfor, was exhibited under the name of Sur 
2 Falfief{; Much ado about Nothing was new-named Benediek and 

eatrix, and Fulus Cafar feems to have been reprefented under the 
title of Cefar's Tragedy. 

8 The Prince Palatine was not prefent at the reprefentation of 
K Henry VILL, on the 30th a ates Q.S, when the Globe play- 
houfe was burnt down, having left England fome time before. But 
the play might have been revived for his entertaiament in the begin~ 
ning of the year 1633 5 and might have been occafionally reprefented 
afterwasds, 

of 
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of King Henry VIII. by Ben Jonfon, whofe ftyle, it feem- 
ed to him to refemble®. Dr, Farmer is of the fame 
opinion, 


9 In fupport of this conjeCture it may be obferved, that Ben Jonfon 
has if many places endeavoured to ridicule our authour for reprefent- 
ing battles on the ftage. So, in his prolague to Every Man in bo 
Humour: 

$6 ame Yet ours, for want, hath not fo lov’d the ftage, 

« As he dare ferve the si? cuffoms of the age 3 

*¢ Or purchafe your delight at fuch a rate, ; 

«« As for it, he himfelf mutt juftly hate 5 

4* To make, dc. 

se or with three rufty {rwords, 

“¢ And belp of fome few foot~and-bai}-foot words, 

$6 Fight over York and Lancafter's long jars, 

§6 find in the tyring boufe bring wounds to fears. 
Again, in his Silent Woman, AQIV. fc. iv. 

“ Nay, I would fit outa play, that were nothing but fights at fea, 
drum, trumpet, and target.” 

We ate told in the memoiis of Ben Jonfon’s life, that ha went te 
France in the year 1613. But at the time of the revival of King 
Henry VIII, he either had not left England, or was then returned ; 
for he was a {pettator of the fire which happened at the Globe theatre 
during the reprefentation of that piece. {See the next nate.} 

fe may, peshaps, feem extraordinary, that he fhould have prefumed 
to prefix this covert cenfure of Shakfpeare to one of his awn plays. 
But he appears to have eagerly embraced every opportunity of de- 
pictiating fin. This occafional prologue (whoever was the writer 
of it) confirms the tradition handed dawn by Rowe, that our authour 
retired from the ftage fome years before his death. Had he been at 
that time joined with Heminge and Burbage in the management of the 
Globe theatre, he fearcely would have fuftered the lines abuve alluded 
to, to have been ipoken. In lord Harrington’s account of the monty 
difburfed for the plays that were exhibited by his majefty’s fervants, in 
the year 1613, before the Elector Palatine, all the payments are faid 
to have been made to “ Fobu Heminge, for himfelf and the reft of his 
fellows ;” from which we may conclude that he was then the principal 
manager. A correfpondent, however, of Sir Thomas Puckering’s, (as 
I learn from Mr. Tyrwhitt) in a Mf. letter, preferved in the Mufeum, 
and dated in the year 1613, calls the company at the Globe, ¢¢ Bour- 
bage’s companys”=-Shakipeare’s name ftands before either of thefe, 
in the licence granted py K, James; and had he not left London 
before that time, the players at the Globe theatre, 1 imagine, would 
rather have been entitled, bis companysemThe burlefque parody on the 
account of Falftaff’sdeath, which :s contained ia Fletcher's comedy of 


the Captain, ated in 1613, and the ridicule of Hamlct’s celebrated 
{¥ 2] foliloquy, 
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opinion, and thinks he fees fomething of Jonfon’s hand, 
here and there, in the dialogue alfo. After our authour’s 
Tetirement to the country, Jonfon was perhaps employed 
to give a novelty to the piece by a new title and pro- 
logue, and to furnifh the managers of the Globe with a 
defcription of the coronation ceremony, and of thofe 
other decorations, with which, from his conneétion with 
Inigo Jones, and his attendance at court, he was peculi- 
arly converfant. 

The piece appears to have been revived ,with fome 
degree of {plendour ; for Sir Henry Wotton gives a very 
pompous account of the reprefentation. YVhe unlucky 
accident that happened to the houfe during the exhibi- 
tion, was occafioned by difcharging fome {mall pieces, 
called chambers, on King Henry’s arriva! at cardinal 
Wolfey’s gate at Whitehall, one of which, being inju- 
dicioufly managed, fet fire to the thatched roof of the 
theatre’. 


The 


foliloguy, and of Ophelia’s death, in his Scornful Lady, w'tich wae 
reprefcntcd about the fame time, confirm the tradition thatouz authour 
hed then retired from the ftage, carelefs of the fate of his writinys, 
inattentive to the ill:berat attacks of his contemporaries, and aegligcnt 
alike of prefent and pofthumous fame. 

Since the above note was written, I have feen the mortgage which 
3s printed in a preceding page, and was executed by Shalefpeare in 
March 1612-13. From this deed we find that he was in London in 
that year: he might, however, have parted with his property i the 
theatre before. ’ 

© The Globe theatre (as I learn from the Mfs. of Mr. Oldys) wae 
thatched with reeds, and had an open area in its center. This area 
we may fuppofe to have been filled by the loweft part of the audience, 
whom Shakfpeare calls the groundlings.—-Chambers are not, like other 
gans, pointed horizontally, but are difcharged as they ftand ereét on 
their breeches. The accident may, therefore, be eafily accounted for. 
If thefe pieces were let off behind the fcenes, the paper or wadding with 
which their charges were confined, would reach the thatch on the in» 
fide; or if fixed without the walle, it might have been carried by the 
wind to the top of the roof. 

This accident is alluded to, in the following Hnes of Ben poe 
Execration upon Vulcan, from which it appears, that he wad at the 
Globe playhpufe when it was bornt; a circumftance which in fome 
meafure ftrengthens the conjecture that he waa employed on the se 

: ol 
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The play, thus revived end new-named, was probably 
called, in the bills of that time, a new play ; which 
might have led Sir Henry Watton to defcribe it as fuch. 
And thus his account may be reconciled with that uf the 
other contemporary writers, as well as with thofe argu~ 
ments which have been here urged in fupport of the early 
date of King Henry Vill, Every thing has been fully 
ftated on each fide of the queftion. ‘The reader muft 
judge. : 

Mr. Roderick in his notes on our authour, (appended 
to Mr, Edwards’s Canons of Critzcifi,) takes notice of 
fome peculiarities in the metre of the play before us ; 
viz. ‘* that there are many more verfes in tt than in any 
ether, which end with a redundant fyllable,’—** very 
near two to one,’ —~and that ** the cefure or paujes of the 


of King Henry VII. for this was not the theatre at which his pieces 
were ufually reprefenteds 

6 Well fare the wife men yet on the Bank-fide, 

«s My friends, the watermen! they could provide 

© Againtt thy fury, when, to ferve their needs, 

«€ They made a Vulcan of a theaf of reeds5 

*¢ Whom they durft handle in their holy-day coats, 

S° And fafely trutt to drefa, not burn, their boats. 

s¢ But O thofe reeds! thy mere difdain of them 

66 Made thee beget that cruel ftratagem, 

4¢ (Which fome are pleas’d to ftyte but thy mad prank,) 

* Againt rhe Glode, the glory of rbe Bank: 

«¢ Which, though it were the fort of the whole parith, 

«6 Flank’d with a ditch, and forc’d owt of a marithy 

#6 J faw with two poor chambers taken in, 

‘6 And razd3; ere thought could urge this might have been» 

4¢ See the world’s ruins ! nothing but the piles 

«© Left, and wit fince to cover it with nica. 

6 The breth’ren, they ftraight nois'd it out for news, 

* "Twas verily fome relick of the ftews, 

46 And this a [parkle of that fire let loofe, 

66 ‘That was lock’d up in the Wincheftrian goofe, 

«© Bred on rhe Bank in time of popery, 

6 When Venus there maintain’d her myfery. 

66 But others fell, with that conceit, by the ears, 

And cried, it was a threat'ning to the bears, 

And that accusied ground, the Parit-garden," kts 


[Y 3] wetfe 
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uerfe are full as remarkable.’ The redundancy, ko, 
obferved by this critick, Mr. Steevens thinks (a re- 
mark, which, having omitted to introduce in its pro- 
per place, he defires me to infert here,) ‘‘ was,rather 
the effe& of chance, than of de‘iga in the authour ; 
and might have arifen either from the negligence of 
Shakfpeare, who in this play has borrowed whole 
fcenes and {peeches from Holinfhed, whofe words he 
was probably in too much hafte to comprefs into 
verfification ftriétly regular and harmonious; or from 
the interpolations of Ben Jonfon, whofe hand Dr. 
Farmer thinks he occafionally perceives in the dia- 
logue.”? 

Whether Mr, Roderick’s pofition be well founded, is 
hardly worth a conteft; but the peculiarities which he 
has animadverted on, (if fuch there be) add probability 
to the conjeGure that this piece underwent fome altera- 
tions, after it had paffed out of the hands of Shak. 
{peare. 


23. Trornus anp Cressida, 1602, 


Troilus and Crefida was entered at Stationers’ hall, 
Feb. 7, 1602-3, under the title of The bovke of Troilus 
azd Crefida, by J. Roberts, the printer of Hamlet, The 
Merchant of Venice, and 4d Midfummer-Night’s Dream. 
It was therefore, probably, written in 1602. It was 
printed in 1609, with the title of The Hifory of Troylus 
end Crefida, with a preface by the editor, who {peaks 
of it as if it had not been then acted. But it is entered 
in 1602-3, ‘* as adfed by my Lord Chamberlen’s men.” 
The players at the Globe theatre, to which Shak{peare 
belonged, were called the Lord Chamberlain's fervants, 
till the year 1603. In that year they obtained a licence 
for their exhibitions from king James; and from that 
time they bore the more honourable appellation of Ais 
prajehy’s Jervants. There can, therefore, ‘be little 
doubt, that the Yroilus and Creffda which is here en- 
tered, as atted at Shak{fpeare’s theatre, was his Phy 

an 
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end was, if not reprefented, intended to have been 
reprefented there *. 

Perhaps the two difcordant accounts, relative to this 
piece, may be thus reconciled. It might have becn per. 
forme@in 1602 at court, by the lord chamberlain’s fer. 
vants, (as many plays at that time were,) and yet not 
have been exhibited on the publick flage till fome years 
afterwards. The editor in 1609 only fays, ** it had 
never been ftaled with the fage, never clapperclaw’d 
with the palms of te vulgar.”’ 

As 2 further proof of the early appearance of Troilus 
and Creffida, it may be obferved, that an incident in it 
feems to be burlefqued in a comedy entitled Hifriomaffix, 
which, though not printed till 1610, muft have been 
written before the death of queen Elizabeth, who, in 
the laft act of the piece, is fhadowed under the charaGer 
of Aftrea, and is {poken of as then living. 

Tn our authour’s play, when Troilus and Creflida part, 
he gives her his fleeve, and fhe, in return, prefents him 
with her glove. 

- To this circumftance thefe fines in Aifricmaftix {eem 
to refer. They are fpoken by Troilus and Crefida, who 
are introduced in an interlude: 


Troi. ** Come, Creflida, my creffet light, 
«€ Thy face doth fhine both day and night. 
«© Behold, behold, thy garter blue 
«© Thy knight his valiant elbow weares, 
** That, when he fhakes his furious {peare, 
** The foe in thivering fearful fort 
*¢ May lay him down inf death to fnort. 
Cref.‘« O knight, with valour in thy face, 
“* Here take my fereene, weare it for grace ; 
«¢ Within thy helmet put the fame, 
‘¢ Therewith to make thy enemies lame, 


® Norother play with this title has come down to us. We have 
therefore a right ta conclude that the play entered un the books of the 
Stationers’ company, was Shekfpeare’s. 


LY 4] In 
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In Much ado about nothing Troilus is mentioned ag 
** the firtt employer of pandars.”? Shakfpeare, therefore, 
probably had read Chaucer’s poem before the year 1600, 
when that play was printed. 

In Cymbeline it is faid, that 


‘© Therfites’ body is as good as Ajax’ 
*¢ When neither are alive.”’ 


This feems to import a precedent knowledge of Ajax 

and Therfites, and in this light may be regarded as a 

refamptive proof that Yrodlus and Crefida was written 
before Cymbeline. 

Dryden fuppofed Troilus and Crefida to have been one 
of Shakfpeare’s earlieft performances3; but has not 
mentioned on what principles he founded his judgment. 
Pope, on the other hand, thought it one of his laf; 
grounding his opinion not only on the preface by the 
editor in (Geo; bit on ** the great number of obferva- 
tions both moral and political with which this piece is 
crowded, more than any other of our authour’s.”” For 
my own part, were it not for the entry in the Stationers’ 
books, 1 fhould have been led, both by the colour of the 
writing and by the above-mentioned preface, to clafs it 
{though not one of our authour’s happieft effufions) in 
1608, rather than in that year in which it is here placed. 


24. Measure FoR Measure, 1603, 


This play was not regiftered at Stationers’ hall, nor 
printed, till 1623. But from two paflages in it, which 
feem intended as a courtly apology for the ftately and 
ungracious demeanour of King James J. on his entry int 
England, it appears probable that it was written nat 
Jong after his acceffion to the throne : 


3 # The tragedy which I have undertaken te correét, was in all 
robability, one of his firft endeavours on thie fage.—Shakipeare (aa 
i hinted) in the apprentue/bip of bis writing modelled it ie ftory of 
Trous and 


oP} 


Lollius] into chat play which is now called by the name 0 
Creffida.” Dryden's pref. to Treilus and Creffidas 
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** I'll privily away. I love the people, 
** But doast like ie fine me to tnt yous 
** Though it do well, Ido net relith well 
** Their loud applaufe, and aves vehement ; 
** Nor do I think the man of fafe difcretion 
<¢ That does affect it.’? Meaf. for Meaf. AGI. fc. is 


Again, A&I. fe. iv. 


« 


So 

** The géneral, fubjedt to 4 well-with’d king, 

*© Quit their own part, and in obfequious fondnefs 
** Croud to his prefence, where their untanght love 
«" Maft needs appear offence +.” 











King James was fo much offended by the untaught, and, 
we may add, undeferved, gratulations of his fubjects, on 
his entry into England, that he iffued a proclamation, 
forbidding the people to refort to him.—** Afterwards,” 
fays the hiftorian of his reign, ** in his publick appear- 
ances, efpecially in bis fports, the accefles of the people 
made him {o impatient, that he often difperfed them 
with frowns, that we may not fay with cur/es 5, 

It is obfervable throughout our authour’s plays, that he 
doss not fcruple to introduce Englith figns, habits, cuf- 
toms, names, &c, though the fcene of his drama lies in 
a foreign country; and that he has frequent allufions to 
the circumftances of the day, though the events which 
form the fubjeét of his piece are fuppofed to have hap- 
pened a thoufand years before. Thus, in Coriclanzus, Hob 
and Dick are plebeians ; and the Romans tofs their capa 
in the air, with the {ame expreffion of feftivity which our 

et’s contemporaries difplayed in Stratford or London. 
Fi vavelfeb Night we hear of the bed of Ware, and the 
bells of Saint Bennet; and in The Taming of the Shrew 
the Pegafus, a.fign of a publick houfe in Cheapfide in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth, is hung up in a town in 


4 See Mr. Tyrwhitt's note. 
$ Willop's Hy, of K. Famer, ad ann» 1603. 


Italy. 
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Italy. In Hamlet the Prince of Denmark and Guilden- 
ftern hold along converfation concerning the children of 
the Chapel and St. Pauls’. The opening of the vec 
play, viewed in this light, furnifhes an additional argu- 
ment in fupport of the date which I have affigned*to it. 
When King James came to the throne of England, March 
24, 1602-3, Me found the kingdom engaged in a war 
with Spain, which had laftcd near twenty years. ‘* Hea- 
wen grant us his peace!’’ fays a gentleman to Lucio, 
AGL. fc. ii.; and afterwaids the bawd laments, that 
<s what with the war, what with the {weat, fhe was 
cuftom-fhrunk.”? Suppofing thefe two paflages to relate 
to our authour’s own time, they almott decifively prove 
Meafure for Meafure to have been written in 1603; when 
the war was not yet ended, as the latter words feem to 
imply, and when there was fome pro/pec of peace, as the 
former feem to intimate. Our Britith Solomon very foon 
after his acceffion to the throne manifeited his pacifick 
difpofition, though the peace with Spain was not pro- 
claimed till the rgth of Augutt, 1604. 

By the fweat, confidering who the fpeaker is, it is 
probable that the diforder moft fatal to thofe of her pro- 
feffion was intended. However, the plague was fome- 
times fo called; and perhaps the dreadful peftilence of 
1603 was meant; which carried off in the month of July 
in that year 857 perfons, and in the whole year 30,578 
perfons: that is, one fifth part of the people in she mes 
tropolis ; the total number of the inhabitants of London 
being at that time about one hundred and fifty thoufand. 
If fach was the allufion, it likewife confirms the date 
attributed to this play. 

Some part of this laft argument in confirmation of the 
date which I had affigned fome years ago to the comedy 
before us, lowe to Mr. Capell; and while 1 acknowledge 
the obligation, it is but juft to add, that it is the only 
one that { met with, which in the fmaileft degree could 
throw any light on the prefent inquiry into the dates of 
eur authour’s plays, 


*© In the dry defert of ses thoufand lines ;” 
4 afters 
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after wading through two ponderous volumes in quarto, 
written in a ftyle manifefily formed on that of the Clown 
in the comedy under our confideration, whofe narratives, 
we are told, were calculated to lait out a night in Ruffia, 
when hights are at the longeft. 

In the year 1604, fays Wilfon the hiftorian, <¢ the 
{word and buckler trade being out of date, diverfe feéts of 
vitious perfons, under the title of roaring boys, bravae 
does, rayfters, &¢, commit many infolencies ; the ftrects 
fwarm night and day with quarrels: private duels are 
fomented, efpecially between the Englifh and Scotch: 
and great feuds between proteftants and papifts.’”? A 
proclamation was publifhed to reftrain thefe enormities ; 
which proving ineffectual, the legiflature interpofed, and 
the a¢t commonly called the ftatute of ftabbing, 1 Jac. I. 
c. 8. was made. This ftatute, as Sir Michael Forfter 
obferves, was principally intended to put a ftop to the 
outrages above enumerated, “ committed by perfons of 
inflammable fpirits and deep refentment, who, wearin 
fhort daggers under their cloaths, were too well srenated 
todo quick and effectual executiun upon provocations 
extremely flight.*7 King James’s firft parliament met on 
the 1gth of March, 1602-4, and fat till the 7th of July 
following. From the time of James’s acceffion to the 
throne great animofity fubfifted beeween the Englifh and 
Scotch; and many of the outrageous acts which gave 
rife to the ftatute of ftabbing, had been committed 
in the preceding year, about the end of which year 
I fuppole Meafure for Mea/ure to have been written. 
The enumeration made by the Clown, in the fourth a&, 
of the perfons who were confined with him in the prifon, 
is an additional confirmation of the date affigned to 
jt. OF ten prifoners whom he names, four are flabbers, 
or duellifts: ‘* Mafter Starve-lacky, the rapier and 
dagger man, young Drop-heir that kill’d lufty Pudding, 
Malter Forth-sight, the tilter, and wild Half-can that 
flabb’d. Pots.” ; 

That Meafure for Meafure was written before 1607, 
may be fairly concluded from the following paffage in a 


poem 
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poem publifhed in that year, which we have good ground 
to believe was copied from a fimilar thought in this play, 
as the authour, at the end of his piece, profeffes a per- 
fonal regard for Shak{peare, and highly praifes hig Venus 
and Adonis? : 


*€ So play the foolifh shroxgs with one that /avoons ; 
** Come all to 4c/p him, and {0 ftop the air 
** By which he fhould revive.” 
Meal. for Meaf. A®IL fc. iv. 


«© And like as when fome fudden extafie 
«© Seizeth the nature of a ficklie man ; 
«* When he’s difcern’d to fwoune, ftraite by and by 
«¢ Folke to his Ae/pe confufedly have ran ; 
e¢ And feeking with their art to fetch him backe, 
*© So many throng, that he the ayre doth iacke.”” 
Myrrba, the Morher of Adenis, or Lufte’s Prodigies, 
by William Barkfted, a poem, 1607. 


25. Tus Winrer’s Tae, 1604. 


Greene’s Doraftus and Fawnia, from which the plot of 
this play was taken, was publifhed in 1588. 

Lhe Winter’s Tale was not entered on the Stationers’ 
books, nor printed till 1623, It was acted at court 
in 1613°%. 


4 See the verfes alluded to, ante, p. 251, n. 4. This writer does 
not feem to haye been very fcrupulous about adopting either the 
thoughts or expreffions of his contemporaries; for in his poem are 
found two lines taken werbatin from Marfton’s Infatiate Countefs, 
printed four years before Myrrba the Mother of Adonis, &t. 

*© Night, like a mafque, was enter'd heaven's great hall, 
With thoufand torches ufhering the way.”” 

It appears from Ben Jonfon's Silent Woman, that W. Barkihed wae 
an actor, and was employed in the theatre where our authour’s plays 
were reprefented, He might therefore have performed a part in Adea» 
fare for Meafure, or have feen the copy before it was printed, . 

3 Mf. of the late Mr, Vertue.-The Tempe was reprefented at the 
fame time before the king. Hence probably they were both ridiculed 
by Ben Jonfon in his Bartholomew Fair, atted in the following year. 


Ia 
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In the firft edition of this eflay I fuppofed The Winter's 
Tale to have been written in 3594; an errour (as it now 
appears to me) into which I was led by an entry in the 
Stationers’ regifters dated May 22, in that year, of a 
piece qntitled 4 Winter-Nighr’s Paftime, which I ima- 
gined might have been this play under another name, 
the titles of our authour’s plays having been fometimes 
changed ®, ‘ 

The opinion, however, which I gave on this fubje@, 
was by no means a decided one. I then mentioned thar 
‘«« Mr, Walpole thought, that this play was intended by 
Shakfpeare as an indire& apology for Anne Bullen, in 
which light it might be confidered as a Second Part to 
King Henry VII],; and that my refpect for that very 
judicious and ingenious writer, the filence of Meres, 
in whofe catalogue of our authour’s dramas publifhed in 
1598 the play before us is net found, and the circum- 
ftance of there not being a fingle rhyming couplet 
throughout this piece, except in the chorus, made me 
doubt whether it ought not rather to be afcribed to the 
year 1601 or 1602, than that in which J then placed it.” 

The doubts which I then entertained, a more attentive 
examination of this play has confirmed; and I am now 
perfuaded that it was not near fo early a compofition as 
the entry above-mentioned Jed me to fuppofe. 

Mr.Walpole has obferved’, that ** Tbe Winter's Tale 
may be ranked among the hiftorick plays of Shakfpeare, 
though not one of his numerous criticks and commenta. 
tors have difcovered the drift of it. It was certain! 
inter.ded (in compliment to Queen Elizabeth) as an 
indirect apology tor her mother Anne Boleyn. The 
addrefs of the poet appears no where to more advantage, 
The fubjeét was too delicate to be exhibited on the flage 
without a veil; and it was too recent, and touched the 
queen too nearly, for the bard to have ventured fo home 


6 Thus, Hamlet was fometimes called Hamlet's Revenge, fometimes 
The Hifory of Hamlet; The Merchant of Venice was fometimes called 
The Few of Venice, Sc. See p. 338, Os 7. 

4 Hiftorich Deubes, 

an 
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an allufion on any other ground tian compliment. The 
unreafonable jealoufy of Leontes, and his violent conduct 
in confequence, form a true portrait of Henry the Righth, 
who generally made the law the engine of his boiftcrous 
pafions. Not only the general plan of the ftorysis moft 
applicable, but feveral paflages are fo maiked, that they 
touch the rea] hiftory nearer than the fable. Hermione 
on her trial fays, 


se for honour, 


*< "Tis a derivative from me to mine, ¢ 
«© And only that I ftand for.” 


This feems to be taken from the very letter of Anne 
Boleyn to the king before her execution, when the pleads 
for the infant princefs, his daughter. Mamillius, a young 
Be an unneceflary charaéter, dies in his infancy ; 

ut it confirms the allufion, as queen Anne, before 
Elizabeth, had a ftill-born fon, But the moft ftriking 
paflage, and which had nothing to do in the tragedy, 
but as it pidtured Elizabeth, is, where Paulina defcrib- 
ing the new-born princefs, and her likenefs to her father, 
fays, ** fhe has the very trick of his frown,” There is 
another fentence indeed fo applicable, both to Elizabeth 
and her father, that I fhould fufpect the poet inferted it 
after her death. Paulina, fpeaking of the child, tells 
the king, 








ce 





*Tis yours ; 
** And, might we lay the old proverb to your charge, 
** So like you, ’tis the worfe.’’ 


This conjecture muft, I think, be acknowledged to 
be extremely plaufible. With refpect, however, to the 
death of the young prince Mamillius, which is fuppofed 
to allude to Queen Anne’s having had a ftill-born fon, it 
is but fair to obferve, that this carcumitance was not an 
invention of our poet, being founded on a fimilay inci- 
dent in Lodge’s Doraffus and Fawzza, in which Garan- 
ter, the Mamillius of Je Winter’s Tale, tikewile dies in 
his infancy. But this by no means diminifhes the a 

0! 
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of the hypothefis which has been juft now ftated; it only 
fhews, that Shakfpeare was not under the neceflity of 
twilting the ftory to his purpofe, and that this as well as 
the many other correfponding circumftances between the 
fidtitiqus narrative of Bellaria, (the Hermione of the pre. 
fent play) and the real hiftory of the mother of Elizabeth, 
almoft forced the fubje&t upon him. 

Sir William Blackflone has pointed out a paffage in 
the firft aét of this play, which had efcaped my ob. 
fervation, and which, as he juftly obferves, furnifhes 
proof that it was not written till after the death of queen 
Elizabeth: 


«« —— If 1 could find example 

«* Of thoufands, that had ftruck anointed kings, 

s¢ And Aourith’d after, I’d not do it; but fince 

«¢ Nor brafs, nor ftone, nor parchment, bears not one, 
*¢ Let villainy itfelf forfwear it.” 


Thefe lines could never have been intended for the 
ear of her who had deprived the queen of Scots of her 
life. To the fon of Mary they could not but have beey 
agreeable. 

If we fuppofe with Mr. Walpole that this play was 
intended as a compliment to Queen Elizabeth, it ought 
rather to be attributed to the year 1602, than that in 
which I have placed it: but the paffage lait quoted js 
inconfiftent with fuch a date. Mr. Walpole himfelf alfo 
has quoted fome lines, which he thinks could not have 
been inferted till after the death of Elizabeth. Perhaps 
our authour lay’d the fcheme of the play in the very year 
in which the queen died, and finifhed it in the nexe, 
This is the only {uppofition that I know of, by which 
thefe difcordancies can be reconciled, I have therefore 
attributed it to 1604. 

In that year was entered on the Stationers’ books «* A 
ftrange reporte of a monffrous fish, that appeared in the form 
v a woman from her waift upward, feene in the iea,’’ 

o this’ perhaps the poet alludes, when he makes An. 
tolycus produce a ballad ** Of a Af that appeared apes 

the 
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the coaft, on Wednefday the fourlcore of April, forty 
thoufand fathom above water, and /ung this ballad againtt 
the hard hearts of maids: it was thought, /be was a wo-~ 
gan, and was turn’d into a cold fifh,”? &c. 

There is, fays one of the characters in this piece, ‘* but 
one Puritan among them, and he .ings pfalms to horn- 
pipes.” The precife manners of the puritans was at this 
time much ridiculed by proteftants; and the principal 
matters in difpute between them (whether the furplice 
fhould be ufed in the celebration of divine fervice, the 
crofs in baptifm, and the ring in marriage,) were gravely 
difcuffed ac Hampton Court before the king, who ated 
as moderator, in the beginning of the year 1604. 
The points difcuffed on that occafion were, without doubt, 
very popular topicks at that time; and every ftroke at 
the Puritans, for whom King James had a hearty detefta- 
tion, muft havé been very agreeable to him as well as to 
the frequenters of the theatre, againtt which that fect in- 
veighed in the bittereft terms. Shak{peare, from vari- 
ous pailages in his plays, feems to have entirely coincided 
in opinion with his majefty, on this fubject. 

The metre of The Winter's Tale appears to me lefs eafy 
and flowing than many other of our poet’s drarnas; and 
the phrafeology throughout to be more involved and 
parenthetical than any other of his plays. In this harfh- 
nefs of dition and involution of fentences it frongly 
refembles Troilus and Crefida, and King Henry the Exghth, 
which 1 fyppofe to have been written not long before. 


26. Kine Lear, 1605. 


The tragedy of King Lear was entered on the books 
of the Stationers’ company, Nov. 26, 1607, and is there 
mentioned to have been played the preceding Chriftmas, 
before his majefty at Whitehall. But this, 1 conjecture, 
was not its firft exhibition. It feems extremely probable 
that its firft appearance was in March or April 1605 ; in 
which year the old play of King Lew, that had been 
entered at Stationers’ hal} in 1594, was pas by 

imon 
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Simon Stafford, for John Wright, who, we may prefume, 
finding Shakfpeare’s play fuccefsful, hoped to palm the 
{purious one on the publick forhis*. The old Krag Leir 

as entered on the Stationers’ books, May 8, 1605, as 
it was Jarely a&ted. 

Harlnet’s$ Declaration of Popifs Impoftures, from which 
Shakfpeare borrowed fome detaftic names of {fpirits, 
mentioned in this play, was printed in 1603. Our au- 
thour’s King Lear was not publifhed till 1608. 

This play is afcertained to have been written after the 
month of Ogtober, 1604, by a minute change which 
Shakfpeare made in a traditional line, put into the 
mouth of Edgar: 


*¢ His word was ftill,-.Fie, foh, fum, 
*« T {mell the blood of a Britif man,’” 


The old metrical faying, which is found in one of 
Nathe’s pamphlets, printed in 1596, and in other books, 
was, 


£6 nine Fe, fa, fum, 


** I {mell the blood of an Exghj/bman.” 


Though a complete union of England and Scotland, 
which was projected in the firft parliament that met after 
ames’s acceflion to the Englifh throne, was not carried 
into effect till a century afterwards, the two kingdoms 
were united in name, and he was proclaimed king of 
Great Britain, Ottober 24, 1604. 


8 Shakfpeare has copied one of the paffages in this old play. This 
he might have done, though we fhould fuppofe it not to have been pub~ 
fithed till after his King Lear was written and acted ; for the old play 
had been in pofleffion of the ftage for many years before 16053 and 
without doubr he had often feen it exhibited; nor could he have found 
any difficulty in procuring a manufcript Copy of ity when he fat down 
to write his own tragedy on the fame fubjedt. I fufpe&, however, 
the aid play had been publifhed in 1594. 


Vor. I. [Z] a7. Crne 
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27. CYMBELINE, 1605. 


Cymécline was not entered in the Stationers’ books nor 
printed till 1623. I ftands the laft play in the earlieft folio 
edition ; but nothing can be colleéted from thenge, for 
the folio editors manifeftly pay’d no attention to chrono. 
logical arrangement. Nor was this negligence peculiar 
to them: for in the folio colleétion of D’Avenant’s works 
printed after his death, Albowine, king of the Lombards, 
one of his earlieft plays, which had been publithed in 
quarto, in 1629, is placed at the end of the Volume. 

I have found in Cyméeline little internal evidence by 
which its date might be afcertained. Such evidence, 
however, as it furnifhes, induces me to afcribe it to 
1605, after Shakfpeare had compofed King Lear, and 
before he had written Macbeth. The charatter of Edgar 
in King Lear is undoubtedly formed on that of Leonarus, 
the legitimate {on of the blind king of Paphlagonia, in 
Sydney’s Arcadia. Shakfpeare having occafion to turn to 
that book while he was writing King Lear, the name of 
Leonatus adhered to his memory, and he has made it the 
name of one of the chara¢ters in Cymbeline. The ftory of 
Lear lies near to that of Cymbeline in Holinfhed’s 
Chronicle ; and fome account of Duncan and Macbeth 
is given incidentally in a fubfequent page, not very 
diftant from that part of the volume which is allotted to 
the hiftory of thofe Britith kings. In Holinthed’s Scattifp 
Chronicle we find a ftory of one Hay, a hufbandman, 
who, with his two fons, placed himfelf athwart a lane, 
and by this means ftayed his flying countrymen; which 
tarned the battle againft tue Danes. This circumftance, 
{which our poet has availed himfelf of in the fifth a& of 
the play before us,) conneéted with what has been already 
mentioned relative to Syduey’s Arcadia, renders it pro- 
bable that the three plays of King Lear, Cymbeline, and 
Macbeth, were written about the fame period of time, 
and in the order in which I have placed them. The 
re of King Duff, Duncan, and Macbeth,’ which 
Shakipeare appears to have diligently read, aici 

Tom 
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from p. 150 of Holinthed’s Scortifp Chromcle to p. 1763 
and the ftory of Hay occurs in p. 154 of the fame 
Chronicle. 
Mr. Steevens has obferved, that there is a paflage in 
B. agd Fletcher’s Philafer, which bears a ftrong relem- 
blance to a speech of Jachimo in Cymdeline : 


«« T hear the tread of people: I am hurt; 
*© The Gods take part a me: cauld this boor 
** Have held me thus, elfe?” Philafter, AQIV. {cis 


¥e wwmem [ have bely’d a lady, 

‘© The princefs of this country ; asd she air of't 
*© Revengingly enfeebles me; or could this carle, 
"© A very drudge of natures, have fubdued me 

** In my profefion?’* Cymbeline, AAV, fc. ii. 


Philafter had appeared on the ftage before 1611, being 
mentioned by john Davies of Hereford, in his Ea:grams, 
waich have no date, but were publifhed according tg 
Oldys, in or about that year®, Dryden mentions 4 
tradition, (which he might have received from Sir Wil- 
liam D’Avenant,) that Phzlafer was the firft play b 
which Beaumont and Fletcher acquired reputation, and 
that they had written two or three lefs fuccefsful piecesy 
before Philafer appeared. From a prologue of D’Ave- 
nant’s their firft prodution fhould feem to have been 
exhibited about the year 1605. Pézlafer, therefore, it 
may be prefumed, was reprefented in 1608 or 160y. 

One edition of the tratt called Wefiward for Smelts, 
from which part of the fable of Cymbeclize is borrowed, 
was publifhed in 1603. 

In this play mention is made of Cefar’s immeafures 
able ambition, and Cleopatra’s failing on the Cydnus to 
meet Antony; from which, and other circumflances, I 
think it probable that about this time Shakfpeare pernfed 
the lives of Cafar, Brutus, and Mark Antony. 





9 Additions to Langbaine’s Account of the Dramatich Posts, Mf, 


[Za] 28. Mace 
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28 Macnetu, 1606. 


Guthrie afferts in his Hifory of Scotland, that king 

jemet: “4 to prove how thoroughly he was emancipated 
rom the tutelage of his clergy, defired Queen Elizabeth 

in the year 1599 to fend him a company of Englith 
comedians. She complied, and James gave them a li- 
cence to a in his capital and in his court. I have 
great reafon to think, (adds the hiftorian,) that the im- 
mortal Shak{peare was of the number'. Bat pe drama, 
which finds accefs at this day te the moft infenfible 
hearts, had no charms in the eyes of the prefbyterian 
clergy. They threatened excommunication to all who 
attended the play-houfe. Many forebore to attend the 
theatrical exhibitions. James confidered the infolent 
interpofition of the clergy asa frefh attack apon his pre- 
Yogative, and ordered thofe who had been moft active, 
to retract their menaces, which they unwillingly did; 
and we are told that the playhoufe was then greatly 
crowded.”* 

I know not to what degree of credit this anecdote is 
entitled; but it is certain, that James after his ac- 
ceffion to the Englith throne, was a great encourager of 
theatrical exhibitions. From 1604 to 1608 he devoted 
himfelf entirely to hunting, mafques, plays, tiltings, &&. 
In 1605 he vifited Oxford, From a book entitled Rex 
Platontcus, cited by Dr. Farmer, we learn, that on enter- 
ing the city the king was addreffed by three flucente 
of St. John’s college, who alternately accofted his ma- 
jefty, recitmg fome Latin verfes, founded on the pre- 
diction of the weird fifters relative to Banquo and 
Macbeth*. 

Dr. Farmer is of opinion, that this performance pre- 
ceded Shakfpeare’s play ; a {uppofition which is flrength~ 


1 If the writer had any ground for this affertion, why was it mot 
frated ? It is extremely improbable that Shakfpeait thould have lefe 
London at this period. In 1599 his King Henry 7. was produced, and 
without doubt a¢ted with great applatfc. 

® See VolLIV. pi 437, 

ened 
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ened by the filence of the authour of Rex Platonicus, who, 
if Macbeth had then appeared on the ftage, would proba- 
bly have mentioned fomething of it. It thould be like- 
wife remembered, that there fubfifted at that time, a 
{pir of oppofition and rivalfhip between the regular 
payer and the academicks of the two univerfities ; the 

atter of whom frequently ated plays both in Latin and 
Englifh, and feem to have piqued themfelves on the 
fuperiority of their exhibitions to thofe of the eftablithed 
theatres %., Wifhing probably to manifeft this fuperiority 
to the royal pedant, it is not likely that they would 
choofe for a collegiate interlude, (1f this little perform~ 
ance deferves that name,) a fubject which had already 
appeared on the publick flage, with all the embel- 
lifhments that the magick hand of Shakfpeare could 
beftow. 

In the following July(1606) theking of Denmark came 
to England on a vifit to his fifter, queen Anne, and on 
the 3d of Auguft was inftalled a knight of the garter. 
‘* There is nothing to be heard at court,’’ (fays ‘Drum- 
mond of Hawthornden in a letter dated that day,) bat 
founding of trumpets, hautboys, mufick, revellings, and 
comedies,” Perhaps during this vifit Macheth was firk 
exhibited, 

This tragedy cuutains an allufion to the union of the 
three kingdoms of England, Scotland and Ireland, under 
one fovereign, and allo to the cure of the kiug’s-evil - 
the royal rouch*. A ritua] for the healing of that dil- 
temper was eftablifhed early in this reign ; but in what 


% Ab ejufdem collegii alumnis (qui et cothurno tragico et facco 
comico principes femper habebantur) Veriumnus, comadia faceta, ad 
principes exhilarandos exhibetur. Rex Platonicut, p. 78» ; 

Arcadiam refauretam VGacorum Arcadum lectifimi cecimerunt, 
unoque opere, principum omniumque fpetantium an:mos immenfa et 
ultra fidem aftecerunt voluptate; fimulgue patrics ludiones, etfi exerci- 
tatiffimos, quantum interfit inter feenam mercenariam & eruditam dotue- 
runt. Ib. p.228. See aifo the Return from Parnaffut, (AG VV. fe, ini.) 
which "was aéted publickly at St. John’s college in Cambridge. 

4 Macheth, AQAV. {erie ii. 

[2 3] year 
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year that pretended power was affumed by king James I, 
4s uncertain. 

Macheth was not entered in the Stationers’ books, nor 
printed, till 1623. : 

In The Tragedy of Cafar and Pompey, or Cifar’s Ree 
wenge, are thefe lines: 


«« Why, think you, lords, that ’tis ambition’s ee 
«« That pricketh Coefar to thefe high attempts $”” 


Jf the authour of that play, which was publithed in | 
1607, thould be thought to have had Macheth’s foliloquy 
in view, (which is not untikely,) this circumftance may 
add fome degree of probability to the fuppofition that 
this tragedy had appeared before that year: 


ae ~——~- I have no fer 

«* To prick the fides of my intent, but only 
*© Vaulting ambition, which o’er-leaps itfelf, 
«« And falls at the other-—~” 


At the time when Macteth is fappofed to have been 
written, the fabject, it is probable, was confidered as a 
topick the moft likely to conciliate the favour of the 
court. In the additions to Warner's Albion’s England, 
which were firft printed in 1606, the ftory of ** the Three 
Fairies or Wi:rd Elves,” as he calls them, is fhortly 
told, and king James’s defcent from Banquo carefully 
deduced. 

Ben Jonfon, a few years afterwards, paid his court to 
his majefty by his Ma/que of Queens’, prefented at White- 
hall, Feb. 12, 1609; in which he has given a minute 
detail of all the magick rites that are recorded by king 
James in his book of Demonologie, or by any other 
authour ancient or modern. 





3 Mr. Upton was of opinion that this mafque preceded Macherb. 
But the only ground which he ftates for this conjetture, is,  thatJon- 
fon’s pride would not fufter him to borrow from Shaképearey ‘though 
he ftole from the ancients,” it 

tr 
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Mrz. Steevens has lately difcovered a Mf. play, entitled 
Tue Wirtcs, written by Thomas Middieton®, which 
renders it queitionable, whether Shakfpeare was not in- 
debted to that authour for the firft hint of the magick 
introduced in this tragedy. The reader will find an 
account of this fingular curiofity in the note7.—-To the 

obfervations 


6 In an advertifement prefixed to an edition of 4 Mad World my 
Mafters, 2 comedy by Thomas Middleton, 1640, the printer fays, that 
the authour waa ‘S Jong fince dead.” Middleton probably died foon 
after the year 1626. He was chronologer to the city of London, and 
it does not appear that any mafgue or pageant, in honour of the Lord 
Mayor, was fet forth by him after that year™. From the dates of 
his printed plays, and from the enfuing verfes on hista® performance, 
Ly Sir William Lower, we may conclude, that he was as early a writer, 
and at leaft as old, as Shakfpeare: 

“© Tom Middleton his numerous iffue brings, 

¢ And his laft mofe delights us when the fings : 
s¢ His halting age a pleafure doth impart, 

*¢ And his white locks thew mafter of his art." 

The following dramatick pieces by Middleton appear to have been 
publifhed in his life-time. Your Five Gallants, no date—Blurt Ma- 
fier Cotiftable, or the Spaniards Night-Walk, 1662. —« Michaelmas 
Term, r607.—-The Phenix, 1607.—Tbe Family of Love, 1608.—A 
Trick vo catch the Old One, 1608—A Mad World my Mafters, 1608 m= 
The Roaring Girl, or Moll Cutpurfe, 1611——Far Quarrel, 1617 —4 
Chafle Maid of Cheapfide, 1620,-A Game at Cheffe, 1625.—-Mott of 
his other ‘plays wére printed, about thirty years after his death, by 
Ps eis and other boekfetlers, into whofe hands his manufcripts 

ell, 

7 Ina former note on this tragedy, I have faid that che original 
edition contains only the two firft words of the fong in the 4th ad, 
beginning—Black fpiritsy &c; but have lately difcovered the entire 
ftanza in an unpublifbed dramatick piece, viz. A Tragi-Coomodie 
called Tue, WiteH; long face adted by his Ma.ties Servants at the 
Black Friere; written by Tho. Middiston.” The fong is there called— 
© & charme-fong, about a vefiell,” The other fong omitted in the 
3th fcene of the gd aét of Macberb, together with the imperfed cou-~ 
plet there, may likewife be found, as follows, in Middleton's perform 
ance,—The Hecate of Shak{peare, Says? 

“© J am for the air,” de. 


* The Triumph fittals tnd PB. ity at the Inauguration of the 
moft worthy Brother, the Right Hon. Cuthbert Hoghet, draper 5 compofed 
$y Thomas Middingaa, draper, 163.6, ate, 

(tJ The 
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obfervations of Mr. Steevens I have only to add, that the 
fongs, beginning, Come away, &t. and Black /pirits, &c. 
being 


‘The Hecate of Middleton (who like the former is fummoned away 
by aerial {pirits) has the fame declaration ‘n almoft the fame words; 
“Jam ee cas &c. 

« Song. ome away, come away . ; 
Jar Heccat, Heccat, come awaye i in the aires 
% Hec. I come, I come, I come, 
s¢ With all the fpeed I may, 
66 With all the {peed I may. 
& Wher’s Stadlin ? 
“ Beere.] iz the aires 
46 Wher’s Puckle? : 
“ Heere.] in the aire. 
“ And Hoppo too, and Hellwaine too. 
*© We lack but you, welack but yous > dw the aire. 
* Come away, make up the count. 
«¢ Hec. I will but "noyat, and then I mount. er 
ieee There’s one comes down to fetch hisdues 
« Pasar a2 Akifle, acoll, a fip of blood : : 
5: Q And why thou ftaift fo long aboues 
«¢ ¥ mufe, 1 mufe, 
* Since the air's fo fweet and good. 
&¢ Hec, Oh, art thou come? 
«¢ What newes, what newes? 
& Ail goes ftill to our delight, 


¢ Either come, or els above. 
Refufe, refufe. 
© Hee. Now I am furnifh’d for the flight. 
“* Fire.) Hark, hark, the catt fings a brave treble in her owne 
language. 


{* Hec. going up.} Now I goe, now I fie, 
“ Malkin, my fweete fpirit, and I, 
6¢ Oh what a daintie pleafure "tis, 
66 To ride in the aire, 
«¢ When the moone fhines faire, 
«¢ And fing, and daunce, and toy and kife ! 
*¢ Over woods, high rocks and mountains, 
“© Over feas, our miftris’ fountains, 
%* Over fteepe towres and turrets, 
4c ‘We fly by night "mongft troupes of fpiritts. 
* No ring of bells to our eares founds, 
&¢ No howles of wool: fo yelpes of hourids 5 
«¢ No, not the noyfe of waters’-hreache, — 
66 Or cannons’ throat, our height cag reache. 
© No ring of bells, &c.] above, 
Fire 
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being found at full length in Te Witch, while only the 
two firft words of them are printed in Macbeth, favour 


the 


« Fige.] Well, mother, I thank your kindnefs; you met be gam~ 
bolling i’ th’aire, and leave me to walk here, like a foole and a more 
tall. Exar. Finis ASus Terci.” 

This Fire fone, who occafionally interpofes in the courfe of the dia- 
logue, is called, in the lift of Perfons Reprefented,—-‘< The Clowne 
and Heccat’s fon.” 

Again, the Hecate of Shakfpeare {ays to her fifters: 

s¢ Ill charm the air to give a found, 
6¢ While you perform your antique round, &c. 
[Mufiik. The Witbes dance and vanifa.” 


The Hecate of Middleton fays on a fimilar occafion ; 
*¢ Come, my {weete filters, let the aire trike our tune, 
¢¢ Whilft we fhew reverence to yond peeping moone,”” 
[Here they dance and Exeunt.” 


In this play, the motives which incline the witches to mifchief, 
their manners, the contents of their cauldron, &€. feem to have more 
than accidental refemblance to the fame particularsin Macbeth. The 
hags of Middleton, like the weird fitters of Shak{peare, deftroy cattle 
becaufe they have been refufed provifions at farm-houfes. The owl 
and the cat (Gray Malkin) give them notice when it is time to pro- 
ceed on their feveral expeditions, Thus Shak/peare’s Witch : 

¢« Harper cries ;—'tis time, *ts time.” 
Thus tou the Hecate of Middleton: 

« Hec.] Heard you the owle yet ? 

« Sted.] Briefely in the copps. 

s¢ Hec.] Tis high time for us then.” 


The Hecate of Shakfpeare, addreffing her fifters, obferves, that 
Macbeth is but a waytvard fon, who loves for bis own ends, not for 
them. The Hecate of Middleton has the fame obfervation, when the 
youth who has been confulting her, retires 

s¢ 1 know he loves me not, nor there's no hope on’t.” 

Inftead of the greafe that’s fweaten from the murderer's gibber, and the 
Singer of birth-—frangled babe, the witches of Middleton employ “ the 
griftle of a man that bangs after funfet,"? (i.e of a murderer, for all 
other criminals were anciently cut down before evening) and the “ fat 
of an unbaptized child.” They likewife boaft of the power to raife 
tempefts that thall blow down trees, overthrow buildings, and occafion 
thipwreck ; and, more particularly, that they can “ make miles of woods 
walk.” “Here too the Grecian Hecate is degraded into a prefiding 
witch, and exercifed in fuperititions peculiar to our own country. So 
much for the fcenes of enchantment 3 but even other parts of Middle. 

ton’s 
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the ie cere that Middletan’s piece preceded that of 
Shak{fpeares the latter, it fhould feem, thinking it 
unneceifary 


ton’s play coincide more than once with that of Shak/peare, Lady 
Mlacherb fabs, in ABLII: Wpeerey 

x the furfeited grooms 

st Do mock their charge with fxore,. I have druge'’d theit 
pofers.” 
So too Frahcifca in the piece of Middleton 

$6 mmm they're now all at reft, 

4¢ And Gaiper there and all :--Lift !—~fatt afleebe ; 

e¢ He cryes tt hither. —I muft difeafe you ftraight, firs 

« For the maide-fervants, and the girles o° th’ houfe, 

*¢ I fore'd them lately with a droewfie poffet, 

&¢ They will not hear in hafte.” 


And Francifea, tike lady Macberby is watching late at night to encou- 
rage the perpetration of a murder. 

The expreflion which Shok{peare has put into the mouth of Mac- 
berb, when he is fufficiently recolleétéd to perceive that the dagger and 
the blood on it, were the creations of his own fancy,‘ There’s no 
foch thing,"——is bkewife appropriated to Francifcc, when fhe unde- 
ceives her brother, whofe imagination had been equally abufed, 

From the inftances already ptoduced, perhaps the reader would al- 
low, that if Middieren’s piece preceded Shak/peare’s, the crigikality of 
the magick introduced by the iatter, might be fairly queftioned 5 for 
ovr authour (who as acter, and manager, had acce(s to unpublifled 
dramatick performances) has fo often condefcended to receive hints 
from his contemporaries, that our fufpicion of his having been a copyift 
in the prefent inftance, might not be without foundation. Nay, per~ 
haps, a time may arrive, in which it will become evident from books 
and manufcripts yet undifcovered and unexamined, that Shak{peare 
never attempted a play on any argument, till the effect of the fame 
ftory, or at leaft the ruling incidents in it, had been already tried on 
the ftage, and familiarized to his audience. Let it be remembered, 
in fupport of this conjeCture, that dramatick pleces on the following 
fubjetts,—-viz. King Fobn, King Richard If and II. King Henry iV. 
and V, King Henry VIII. King Lear, Antony and Cleopatra, Meafure 
for Meafare, the "Merchant of Venset, the Tami. & a Shrew, and toe 
Comedy of Errors,——had appeared before thofe oF. ak[peare, and that 
he has taken fomewhat from all of them that we have hitherto feen,. 1 
mutt obferve at the fame time, that Afiddleron, in his other dramas, 
is found to have borrowed little from the fentimenis, and nothing from 
the fables of his predeceffore. He is known to have written in concert 
with Joufon, Fletcher, Mafiager, and Rowley; but appears to have 
been unacquainted, or at leaft unconnected, with Shak/pearc. , 

¢ 
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unneceffary to fet down verfes which were probably well 
known, and perhaps then in the poffeflion of the 
managers 


It is*true that the date of Tae Wren cannot be alcertained. 
The authour, however, in his dedication (ro the truche-wworthie and 
gencroufly-affected Thomas Holmes Efguire) obferves, that he recovered 
this span iat labour of bis (from the play-houfe, I fuppofe,) noe 
without much dificultie. Wecbes (continues he) are, ipfo fatto, by 
the law condemn d, and that anely, I thinck, bath made ber lie fo long 
in an imprifon’A obfcuritie. tis probable, therefore from thefe words, 
as well as from the title-page, that the play was written /ong * before 
the dedication, which feems to have been ated foon after the year 
1603, Wien the aét of King James againft witches paffed into a law. 
Jt it be objected, that Tue Witcu appears from this tithe-page to 
have been acted only by bis majefty’s fervants, fet it be remembered 
that thefe were the very players who had been before in the fervice of 
the Queen; but Middleton, dedicating his work in the time of Famer, 
Speaks of them only as dependants on the reigning prince, 

Here too it may be remarked, that the firft dramatick piece in 
which Middleton is known to have had a hand, vies The Old Law, 
was acted in 1399; fo that Tux Wircu might have been compofed, 
if not performed at an earlier period + than the acceffion of Fismes to 
the crown ; for the belief of witchcraft was fufficiently popular in the 
preceding reigns. The piece in queftion might likewife have been 
negleéted through the caprice of players, or retarded till it could be 
known that ‘ames would permit {uch reprefentations; (for on his 
arrival here, both authours and attors who fhould have ventured to 
bring the midnight mirth and jotlity of witches on the ftage, would 
probably have ‘been tndidted as favoureis of magick and enchantment 3) 
or, it might have fhronk into obfcerity after the appearance of Mac- 
beth 3 or perhaps was forbidden by the command of the king. The 
witches of Sbakfpeare (exclufive of the flattering circumftance to which 


* That dramatick pieces were fometimes written long before they 
were printed, may be proved from the example of Marlowe's Rich Few 
of Malta, which was entered on the books of the Stationers’ company 
in the year 1594, but was fot publithed till 1633, as we learn from 
the preface td it written by Heyseood. It appears likewife from the 
fame regifters, that feveral plays were written, that were never pub- 
lifhed at all. 

+ The fpelling in the Mi. is fometimes more antiquated than any 
to be met with in the printed copies of Sbatfpeare, us the following 
inftances may prove :—Byn for bein--follempnely for folemnly—damp- 
natisn for dovimation~mgnight for yuitemprinnel for grifileemdoa for doe 
smollyf tor blive, Bec. aa 

cir 
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managers of the Globe theatre. The high reputation 
of Shak{peare’s performances (to mentiom a circumftance 
which in the courfe of thefe obfervations will be more 
than once infifted upon) likewife flrengthens this con- 
jeSture; for it is very improbable, that Middlefon, or 
any other poet of that time, fhou!d have ventured into 


their prophecy alludes) are {clemn in their operations, and therefore 
behaved in conformity to his majefty’s own opinions. On the con- 
trary, the hags of Middleton are ludicrous in their congudt, and leffen, 
by ridiculous combinations of images, the folemnity of that magick in 
which our fcepter’d perfecutor of old women moft reverently and po- 
tently believed. 

The conclufion to Middleton's dedication has likewife a degree of 
fingularity that deferves notice.—‘ For your fake alone, fhe hath 
thus conjur’d her felf abroad ; and beares no other charmes about her, 
but what may tend to your recreation; nor no other Spell, but te 
poilefS you with a beleif, that as the, fo he, that firf taught her to 
enchant, will alwaies be,” &cem=‘¢ He that taught her to enchant,” 
would have fufficiently expreffed the obvious meaning of the writer, 
without aid from the word firft, which feems to imply a covert cen- 
fure on fome perfon who had engaged his Hecate in a fecondary courfe 
of witchcraft. 

The reader muft have inferred from the fpecimen of incantation 
already given, that this Mf. play (which was purchafed by Major 
Pearfon out of the colleétion of one Griffin, a player, and is in all pro- 
babillity the prefentation copy) had indubitably paffed through the 
hands of Sir William D’ Avenant; for almoft all the additions which 
he pretends to have made to the fcenes of witchcraft in Mactetb 
(together with the names of the fupplemental agents) are adopted 
from Middleton. It was not the intereft therefore of Sir 7illiam, 
that this piece fhould ever appear in print: but time that makes 
important difcoveries, has likewife brought his petty plagiariim to 
light *. r 

ey fhould remark, that Sir W. D. has corrupted feveral words as well 
as proper names in the fongs, &c. but it were needlefs to particularize 
his miftakes, as this entire tragi-comedy will hereafter be publifhed 
for the fatisfaction of the curious and intelligent readers of Sbak{peare. 
STEEVENS. 


Sir William D’Avenant might likewife have formed his play of 
Albovine King of Lombardy on fome of the tragick fcenes in this un- 
publithed piece by Middleton. Yet the chief gircumftances on which 
they are both founded, occur in the fourth volume of the Hifoires Tra- 
gigues, Gc. par Frangois de Belle-forefty 1580, p. 297, and at the 
beginning of Mochiawel’s Florentine Hiftory. ‘STErVENS. hel 
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thofe regions of fition, in which our authour had already 
expatiated : 

«¢ — Shakfpeare’s magick could not copy’d be, 

«* Within that circle none durft walk but he.’’ 

Other pieces of equal antiquity may, perhaps, be here- 
after difcovered; for the names of feveral ancient plays 
are preferved, which are not known to have been ever 
printed. Thus we hear of Valentine and Orfon, plaied 
by ber Majefties players,—The tragedy of Ninus and 
Semiramis,—-Titirus and Galathea,——Godfrey of Bulloigne, 
—The Cradle of Securitic—Hit the Natle o’the Head,— 
Sir Thomas More,—(Harl. Mf. 7368) The Ife of Dogs, 
by Thomas Nafhe,—The comedy of Fidele and Fortuna 
tvs,-—-The famous tragedy of The Deftruion of Ferufalem, 
by Dr. Legge,—-The Freeman’s Honour, by William 
Smith,—Mabomet and Irene, the Faire Greek, —The Plap 
of the Cards,—Cardenio,—The Knavet,—The Knot 
Fools,—Raymond Duke of Lyons,—The Nobleman, by Cyril 
Tourneur,—T[the laft five, acted in the year 1613,] Tbe 
honoured Loves ,—The Parliament of Love,—and Nonfuch, 
a comedy; all by William Rowley ;—-The Pilgrimage to 
Parnaffus, by the authour of the Return from Parnaffus —~ 
Believe as you Lift, by Maflinger,—The Pirate, by 
Davenport,—Rofania or Love’s Vidory, a comedy by 
Shirley, (fome of whofe plays were extant in Mf. ia 
Langbaine’s time,)—Y4e Twins, a tragedy, aéted in 
1613,—-Taucredo, a tragedy, by Sir Henry Wotton, 
Demetrius and Marfina, or the imperial Impoftor and un 
happy Heroime, a tragedy,—Te Tyrant, a tragedy,— 
The Queen of Corfica,—T be Bugbears,—T be Second Maid’s 
Tragedy,—Timoa, a comedy,—Catiline’s Confpiracy, a 
tragedy,—and Captain Mario, a comedy; both by Ste. 
phen Goffon,—Yhe True Hiftorie of George Scanderbeg, 
as played by the right hon. the Earl of Oxenforde’s fer- 
vants,— Jane Shore,—The Buld Beauchamps,—The Second 
Part of Sir Fobn Oldcaftle,-The General,—The Toy ,— 
The Tell-tale®, a comedy,—The Woman's Plot,—The 

Woman's 

® The perfons reprefented in this play (which is in my poffeffion) 
areeDuke; Fidelio; Afpero; Hortenfio; Borgiss; saa — 
ads 
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Woman's too hard for Hie, [both ated at court in 16z1.] 
—The Love-fick Maid, {ated at court in 1629]—~Fudgius 
and Lucrelley——-The Fool Transformed, a comedy,—The 
Hiftory of Lewis the Eleventh, King of France, a tragi- 
comedy,—-The Chafte woman arene her Will, a comedy, 
—The Tooth-Drawer, a comedy,—Hanour in the End, a 
comedy ,——The Hiftory of Dou Quixote, or the Knight of the 
ill-faveured Countenance, a comedy,—The Fair Spanifh 
Captive, a tragi-comedy,—The tragedy of He:ddebrand, 
~—Love yields to bongury——The Noble Friend, &c. &c. 
Soon after the Reftoration, one Kirkman, 4 bookfeller, 
rinted many dramatick pieces that had remained un- 
publithed for more than fixty years; and in an advertife- 
ment fubjcined to ‘* 4 true, perfed, and exad catalogue 
all the comedies, tragedies, Sc. that were ever pet 
printed and publifbed, till thus prefent year 1671,” he fays, 
that although there were, at that time, buc eight hun- 
dred and fix plays in print, yet many more had been 
written and aéted, and that ‘* he himfelf had forme guan- 
tity ia manufcript.”’—The refemblance between Macbeth 
and this newly difcovered piece by Middleton, naturally 
{uggetts a with, that if any of the unpublifhed plays, 
gbove enumerated, be Bi in being, (befide The Second 
Maid's tragedy, The Telletale, Timon, and Sir Thomas 
More, which are known to be extant,) their pofleffors 
would condefcend to examine them with attention; as 
hence, perhaps, new lights might be thrown on others 
ef our authour’s plays. 

It has been already fuggefted that it is probable onr 
authour about the time of his compofing Cymbeline and 
Macbeth devoted fome part of his leifure to the reading 
of the lives of Czfar and Anthony in North’s tranflation 
of Plutarch. In the play before there are two paffages 
which countenance that conjecture. ‘‘ Under him,’ faya 
Macbeth, 

“6 My genius is rebuk’d, as, it is faid, 
** Mark Antony’s was by Cefar.”” 


Gifmond; Fernefe; Bentivoglio; Cofmo; Julio; Captain; Lieu- 
tenant; Ancient; two Dottors; an Ambaflagor; Vitoria; Eleanor ; 
Babel; Letbia.—-Scene, Floresce. 


4 The 
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‘The alfufion here is to a paffage in the Life of Antony ; 
where Shakfpeare alfo found an account of ‘* the iafane 
root that takes the reafon prifoner,’’ which he has in- 
troduced in Macbeth, 

A paffage in the 8th book of Daniel’s Civil Wars 
feems to have been formed on one in this tragedy 9, The 
feventh and eighth books of Daniel’s poem were firit 
printed in 1609, 


29. Jutius Caesar, 1607. 


A tragedy on the fubje&t, and with the title, of Fulius 
Caefar, written by Mr. William Alexander, who was 
afterwards earl of Sterline, was printed in the year 1607. 
This, I imagine, was prior to oyrauthour’s performance, 
which was notentered at Stationers-hall, nor printed, till 
1623. Shakfpeare, we know, formed at leaft twelve 
plays on fables that had been unfuccefsfully managed by 
other poets‘; but no contemporary writer was daring 
enough to enter the lifts with him, in his life-time, or 
to model jnto a drama a fubje& which had already em- 
ployed his pen: and it is not likely that Lord Sterline, 
who was then a very. young man, and had fcarcely un- 
learned the Scottifh idiom, fhould have been more hardy 
than any other poet of that age. 

I am aware, it may be objedled, that this writer 
might have formed a drama on this ftory, not knowing, 
that Shak{peare had previoufly compofed the tragedy of 
Fulius Caesar; and that, therefore, the publication of 
Mr. Alexander’s play in 1607, is no proof that our au- 
thoar’s performance did not then exift—In an{wer to 
this objeGtion, it may, perhaps, be fufficient to obferve, 
that Mr. Alexander had, before that year, very wifely 
left the bleak fields of Menftrie in Clackmananfhire, for 
a warmer and more courtly refidence in London, having 


9 See Nol. IV. p. 299, Ns 4. . 
1 See a aote on Fultas Cefar, AGI, fc. i, in which they are enu- 
erated, 
been 
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‘been appointed gentleman of the privy chamber to prince 
Henry: in which fituation his literary curiofty mui 
have been gratified by the earlieft notice of the produc. 
sions of his brother dramatifts. 

Lord Sterline’s Fulius Ce/ar, though not printed till 
1607, might have been written a year or two before 
and perhaps its publication in that year was in confe- 
quence of our authour’s play on the fame fubje& being 
then firft exhibited. The fame obfervation may be made 
with refpeét to an anonymous performance, called Tse 
Tragedie of Cafar and Pompey, or Cecjar’s Revenge?, of 
which an edition (I believe the fecond) was likewife 
printed in 1607. The fubje&t of thar piece is the defeat 
of Pompey at Pharfalia, the death of Julius, and the 
final overthrow of Brutus and Caffius at Philippi. ‘The 
attention of the town being, perhaps, drawn to the hiftory 
of the hook-nofed fellow of Rome, by the exhib‘tion of Shak- 
fpeare’s Fulius Ca/far, the bookfellers, who printed thefe 
to plays, might have flattered themfelves with the hope 
of an expeditious fale for them at that time, efpecially 
as Shaltpeare’s play was not then publithed. 

Tt does not appear that Lord Sterline’s Fui.us Ca/far 
was ever ated: neither it nor his other plays being at all 
calculated for dramatick exhibition. On the other hand, 
Shak{peare’s Fulizs Cesar was a very popular pisce; as 
we learn from Digges, a contemporary writer, who in 
his commendatory verfes prefixed to oar authour’s works, 
has alluded to it as one of his moft celebrated per- 
formances*%, 

We 

2 There is an edition without date, which probably was the firft. 
This play, as appears by the title-page, was privately aéted by the 
ffudents of Trinity College in Oxford. In the ranning title it is calied 
The Tragedy of Fultus Cefar; perhaps the better to impofe it on tne 
poblick tor the performance of Shak{peare. 

3 §* Nor fire nor cank’ring age, as Nalo faid 

* @f his, thy wit-fraaght book fhall once invades 

6¢ Nor fhall I e’er betieve or think thee dead, 

s¢ (Though mife’d} untill our bankrout @age be fped 

«+ (Impoffible !) with fome new ftrain, rout do 

« Paflions of Fules and her Romeo; Fo 
t 
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We have certain proof that Autony and Cleopatra was 
compofed before the middle of the year 1608. An 
attentive review of that play and Julius Ce/ar, will, I 
think, lead us to conclude that this latter was firft writ- 
ten & Not to infift on the chronology of the ftory, which 
would naturally fuggeft this fubjeét to our authour before 
the other, in Fulius Cafar Shak{peare does not feem to 
have been thoroughly poffefled of Antony’s charatter, 
He has indeed marked one or two of the ftriking features 
of it, but Antony is not fully delineated till he appears 
in that play which takes its name from him and Cleo- 
patra, The rough fketch would naturally precede the 
finithed picture. 


¢ Or till I hear a fcene more nobly take 
6 Than when thy balf-fword pe ing Romans foake.” 
Verfes Pe Digges, prefixed to the frit edition of our authour’s 
lays, in 1623 
F : The following paffages in Antony and Cleopatra, (and others of the 
fame kind may perhaps be found,) feem to me to difcover fuch 2 know 
tedge of the appropriated characters of the perfons exhibited in Fulius 
Gafay, and of the evente there dilated and enlarged upon, as Shak- 
fpeare would neceflarily have acquired from having preyiouily written a 
play on that fubject: 
« Pompey—I do not know 

«¢ Wherefore my father fhould revengers want, 

*¢ Having a fon and friends, fince Fulius Cafar, 

“¢ Woo at Phiiippt the goed Brutus ghofted, 

«“ There faw you labouring for him. What was't, 

4 That mov'd pale Caffius to confpire? And what 

« Made all-bonour'd, boneft, Roman Brutus, 

«6 With the a:m'd reft, courtiers of beauteuus freedom, 

s¢ To drench the capitol, but that they would 

s¢ Have one man but a man?” 
So, in another place: 

«¢ When Antony found Julius Czfar dead, 

s¢ He cry'd almoft to roaring ; and he wept, 

«6 When at Philsppi he found Brutus flain.” 
Againt 

66 Ant. He at Philippi kept =. 

s¢ His fword ev'n like a dancer, while 7 ftruck” 

& The dean and wrinkled Caffius; and ‘twas 1 

«¢ That the mad Brutus ended.” 


Vor. L [Aa] Shakfpeare’ 
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Shak{fpeare’s making the a the fcene of Cafar’s 
murder, contrary to the truth of hiftory, is eafily ac- 
counted for, in Hamlet, where it afforded an opportunity 
for introducing a quibble ; but it is not eafy to conjec- 
ture why in Fulizs Ca/ar he thould have departed érom 
Platarch, where it is exprefsly faid that Julius was 
killed in Pampey’s portico, whofe ftatue was placed in 
the centres I fufpect he was led into this deviation 
from hiftory by fome former play on the fubje&, the 
frequent repetition of which before his own play was 
written probably induced him to infert thefe lines in 
his tragedy : 


£© mm How many ages hence 

*¢ Shall this our lofty fcene be aed o’er, 

«© In ftates unborn, and accents yet unknown ! 
“* How many times,’”’ &c. 


t¢ The aceents yet unknown” could not allude to Dr. 
Eedes’s Latin play exhibited in 1582, and therefore may 
be fairly urged as a prefumptive proof that there had 
been fame Englifh play on this fubje& previous to that of 
Shakfpeare. Hence I {fuppofe it was, that in his earlier 
performance he makes Polonius fay that in his youth he 
had enaéed the part of the Roman Ditator, and had been 
killed by Brutus in the capitol; a fcenick exhib‘tion 
which was then probably familiar to the greater part of 
the audience. 

From a paflage in the comedy of Every Woman in her 
humour, which was printed in 1609, we learn, that there 
was an ancient droll or puppet-Jhew on the fubject of 
Julius Cafar. ** I have feen (fays one of the perfonages 
an that comedy,) the city of Nineveh and Fulius Cafar 
acted by mammets.”’ I formerly fappofed that this droll 
was formed on the play before us: but have lately ob- 
ferved that it is mentioned with other «* motions,” 
(Jonas, Ninevie, and rhe Defirudion of Ferufalem,) in 
Marfton’s Dutch Courtefan, printed in 1605, arid was 
probably of a much older date. 


4 In 
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In the prologue to Tse Falfe One, by Beaamont and 
Fletcher, this play is alluded to*; but in what year that 
tragedy was written, is unknown. 

If the date of Te Maid’s Tragedy by the fame authours, 
weresafcertained, it might throw fome light on the pre- 
fent inquiry; the quarreling fcene between Melantius 
and his friend, being manifeftly copied from a fimilar 
fcene in Fulius Cefar. It has alreaay been obferved that 
Philafter was the firft play which brought Beaumont and 
Fletcher ingo reputation, and that it probably was re- 
prefented in 1608 or 1609. We may therefore prefume 
that the Ma:d’s Tragedy did not appear before that year; 
for we cannot fuppofe it to have been one of the unfuc- 
cefsful pieces which preceded Philaffer. That the Maid’s 
Tragedy was written before 1611, is afcertained by a Mf 
play, now extant, entitled The Seconp Maid’s Tragedy, 
which was licenfed by Sir George Buck, on the 31f of 
O@ober, 1611. I believe it never was printed 5. 

If, therefore, we fix the date of the original Maid’s 
Tragedy in 1610, it agrees fufficiently well with that here 
afligned to Fulius Ca/ar. 

It appears by the papers of the late Mr. George Vertue, 
that a play called Ca/ar’s Tragedy was acted at court be- 
fore the 1oth of April, in the year 1613. This wae 


4 © New tithes warrant not a play for new, 
& The fubje& being old; and ‘tis as true, 
“* Freth and neat matter may with eafé be fram’d 
&¢ Out of their ftories that have oft been nam'd 
«¢ With glory on the ftage. What borrows he 
** From him that wrought old Priam’s tragedy, 
« That writes his love for Hecuba? Sure to tell 
«© Of Czfar’s amorous heats, and bow be fell 
s¢ In the Capitol, can never be the fame 
« To the judicious.” Prologue to Tbe Falfe One. 

5 This tragedy (as I !earn from a Mf. of Mr. Oldys) was formerly 
in the poffeffion of Joha Warburton, Efq. Somerfet Herald, and is now 
in the library of the Marquis of Lanfdown. It had no authour 8 name 
to it, when it was licenfea, but was afterwards afcribed to George 
Chapman, whofe name is erafed by another hand, and that of Shek- 
Speare inferted, 


{Aa2] probably 
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probably Shakfpeare’s Fulius Ca/ar, it being much the 
fathion at that time to alter the titles of his plays, 


go. Antony anv Creopatra, 1608, 


Antony and Cleopatra was enterec on the Stationers’ 
books, May 2, 1608; but was not printed til] 1623. 

In Ben Jonfon’s Szleut Woman, AQIV. fc. iv. 1609, 
this play feems to be alluded to: 


"© Morofe. Nay, I would fit out a play that were no- 
thing but fghis at fea, drum, trumpet and target,” 


31. Timon OF ATHENS, 16c9. 


32. CortoLanus, 1610. 


Thefe two plays were neither entered in the books of the 
Stationers’ company, nor printed, till 1623. Shak{peare, 
in the courfe of {omewhat more than twenty years, having 

roduced thirty-four or thirty-five dramas, we may pre- 
ume that he was not idle any one year of that time, 
Moft of his other plays have been attributed, on plaufible 
at leaft, to former years. As we have no proof 

to afcertain when the two plays under our confideration 
were written, it feems reafonable to afcribe them to that 
period, to which we are not led by any particular cir. 
cumflance to attribute any other of his works; at which, 
it is fuppofed, he had not ceafed to write ; which yet, 
unlefs thats pieces were then compofed, muft, for aught 
that now appears, have been unemployed. When once 
he had availed himfelf of North’s Plutarch, and had 
thrown any one of the lives into a dramatick form, he 
probably found it fo eafy as to induce him to proceed, 
till he bad exhaufted all the fubjets which he imagined 
that book would afford. Hence the four plays of Fulus 
Calar, Antony and Cleopatra, Timon, and Cortolanus, 
are fuppofed to have been written in fueceffion, At the 
time he was writing Cymébchne and Macberb there is reafon 
to believe he began to ftudy Plutarch with a particular 
view 
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view to the ufe he might make of it on the ftage*. The 
Lives of Cafar and Antony are nearly connected with 
each other, and furnifhed him with the fables of two 

lays and in the latter of thefe lives he found the fub. 
jet Ma third, Timon of Athens. 





There is a Mf. comedy now extant, on the fubje@ of 
Timon, which, from the hand-writing and the ftyle, ap- 
pears to be of the age of Shakfpeare. In this piece a 
fteward is ,introduced, under the name of Laches, who, 
like Flavius in that of our authour, endeavours to reftrain 
his mafter’s profufion, and faithfully attends him when 
he is forfaken by ali his other followers.—Here too a 
amock-banquet is given by Timon to his falfe friends ; 
but, inftead of warm water, ftones painted like artichokes 
ere ferved up, which he throws at his guefts, From a 
ine in Shak{peare’s play, one might be tempted to think 
that fomething of this fort was introduced by him; 
though, through the omiffion of a marginal dire@tion in 
the only ancient copy of this piece, it has not been 
cuflomary to exhibit 1¢: 

© Second Senator. Lord Timon’s mad. 

** 3d, Sen. I feel it on my bones. 

#* ath Sen. One day he gives us diamonds, next day 
‘ones.”? 

This comedy, (which is evidently the produ@tion of a 
{cholar, many lines of Greek being introduced into it,) 
appears to have been written after Ben Jonfon’s Ewery 
Man out of bis Humour, (1599,) to which it contains a 
reference; but I have not difcovered the precife time 
when it was compofed. If it were afcertained, it might 
be fome guide to us in fixing the date of our authour’s 
Timon of Athens, which, on the grounds that have been 
already ftated®, I {uppofe to have been polterior to this 
anonymous play. 

The great plagues of 1593 and 1603 muft have made 
fuch an impreffion upon Shakfpeare, that no inference 


# Seep, and p. 366. & P. 367. 
Pr 3559 P [Aa3] oan 
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can be fafely drawn from that dreadful malady being 
more than once alluded to in Timon of Arbens. Wowever, 
it is pofsble that the following paflages were fuggefted by 
the more immediate recollection of the plague which 
raged in 1609. 

*¢ T chank them,” fays Timon, “ and would fend them 
back the plague, could I but catch it for them.” 


Again: 
«© Be asa planetary plague, when Jove 
*¢ Will o’er fome bigh-vic'd city hang his poifon 
** V’the fick air.”’ 





Cominius, in the panegyrick which he pronounces on 
Coriolanus, fays, , 


«¢ —~In the brunt of feventeen battles fincs 
1 He durch'd all {words of the garland.” 


Tn Ben Jonfon’s Silent Woman, A&V. fc. lak, we find 
(as Mr. Steevens has obferved) the fame phrafeology : 
“© You have Jurch’d your friends of the better half’ of 
the garland.” 

I formerly thought this a fneer at Shakfpeare ; but 
have lately met with nearly the fame poe in a pam- 
phlet written by Thomas Nafhe, and fuppofe it to have 
been a common phrafe of that time. 

This play is afcertained to have been written after the 
publication of Camden’s Remaines, in 1605, by a fpeech 
of Menenius in the firft a&t, in which he endeavours to 
convince the feditious populace of their unreafonablenefs 
by the well-known rer of the members of the body 
rebelling againft the belly. This tale Shakfpeare cer- 
tainly found in the Life of Coriolanus as tranflated by 
North, and in general he has followed it as it is there 

iven: but the fame tale is alfo told of Adrian the 
fooreh by Camden, in his Remaines, p. 199, under the 
head of #s/e Speeches, with more particularity ; and one 
or two of the exprefiions, as well as the enumeration a 

the 
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the fun&ions performed by each of the members of the 
body, appear to have been taken from that book. 

«© Onatime,” fays Menenius in P/uterch, “all themem. 
bers of man’s body dyd Patios ainft the bellie, complain- 
ing of it that it only remained in the mideft of the bodie 
without doing any thing, neither dyd bear any labour to 
the maintenaunce of the reg: whereas all other partes 
and members dyd labour paynefully, and was veri care. 
ful to fatisfy the appetites and defiers of the bodie. And 
fo the bellie, all this notwithftanding, laughed at their 
follie, and fayde, it is true, 1 fir receyve all meates 
that norifhe mans bodie; but afterwardes I fend it 
againe to the norifhment of other partes of the fame, 
Even fo (qd he,) o you, my matters and citizens of 
Rome,’’ &c. 

In Camden the tale runs thus: ** All the members of 
the body confpired againft the ftomach, as againft the 
Swallowing gulfe of all their labours; for whereas rhe 
eres beheld, the eares heard, the handes laboured, the feete 
travelled, the tongue Jpake, and all partes performed their 
functions; onely the Romache Jay ydle and confumed al}, 
Hereuppon they joyntly agreed al to forbeare their la. 
bours, and to pine away their lazie and publike enemy, 
One day paffed over, the fecond followed very tedious, 
but the third day was fo grievous to them all, that they 
called a common counfel. The eyes waxed dimme, the 
feete could not fupport the body ; the armcs waxed lazie, 
the tongue faltered, and could not lay open the matier, 
Therefore they all with one accord defired the advice of 
the heart. There Reafon \ayd open before them,” &c. 


So Shakfpeare : 
‘© There was a time when all the body’s members 
«« Rebell’d againff the belly; thus accus’d it:— 
** That only /de a guiph it did remain 
** In the midit of rapa Sag? and pasate 
*¢ Stal] copboarding the viand, never bearin 
«* Dike fake ah ihe reft; where esecieacaient) 
"© Did fee and bear, devife, infirudl, walk, feel, 
“© And-matually participate did minifter 
[Aa4] «< Unto 
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** Unto the appetite and affeGtion common 

** Of the whole body. The belly anfwered— 

*« True it is, my incorporate friends, quoth he, 

s¢ That I receive the genera] food at firit ;— 

66 But, if you do remember, ¢ 

«I fend it through the rivers of the blood, 

s* Even to the court, the heart, to the feat 0° the brain.” 





The heart is called by one of the citizens, ‘‘ the 
connfellor-heart ;’’ and in making the coun/éllor-heart the 
feat of the brain or underftanding, where Reaj/on fits en-« 
throned, Shakfpeare has certainly followed Camden. 

The late date which I have affigned tuCorissanus,derives 
likewife fome fupport from Volumnia’s exhortation to 
her fon, whom the advifes to addrefs the Roman people—- 


“ec 


————— now humble as the ripe? muléerry, 
** Which cannot bear the handling.’’ 


In a preceding page I have obferved that mulberries 
were not much known in England before the year 1609, 
Some few mulberry-trees however had been brought 
from France and planted before that period, and Shak- 
fpeare, we find, ied feen fome of the fruit in a ftate of 
maturity before he wrote Coriolanus. 


33- OTHELLO, 1611. 


Dr. Warburton thinks that there is in this tragedy a 
f{atirical allufion to the inftitution of the order of Baro- 
nets, which dignity was created by king JamesI. in the 
year 1611: 


£6 am The hearts of old gave hands, 
** But our new heraldry is hands, not hearts.” 
Orhello, A& TIT. {c. iv. 


«¢ Amongft their other prerogatives of honour,’”’ (fays 
that commentator,) ‘* they [the new-created baronets] 
had an addition to their paternal arms, of an hand gules 
in an efcutcheon argent. .And we are not to doubt but 
that this was the new beraldry alluded to by our authour ; 


by 
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by which he infinuates, shat fome then created had hands 
indeed, but not hearts; that is, money to pay for the creation, 
but no virtue to purchafe the honour.” 

Such is the obfervation of this critick. But by what 
chymiftry can the fenfe which he has affixed to this paf- 
fage, be extraéted from it? Or is it probable, that 
Shakfpeare, who has more than once condefcended to be 
the encomiaft of the unworthy founder of the order of 
Baronets, who had been perfonally honoured by a letter 
from his majefty, and fubftantially benefited by the royal 
licence granted to him and his fellow-comedians, fhould 
have been fo impolitick, as to futirize the king, or to 
depretiate his new-cieated dignity? 

Thefe lines appear to me to afford an obvious mean- 
ing, without fuppofing them to contain fuch a multitude 
of allufions : 

Of old, (fays Othello,) in matrimonial alliances, the 
heart diftated the union of hands; but our modern jun@ions 
are thofe of hands, not of hearts. 

On every maitiage tue arms of the wife are uxited to 
thofe of the hufband. This circumftance, I believe, it 
was, that fuggefted seraldry, in this place, to our au- 
thour. I know not whether a heart was ever ufed as an 
armorial enfign, nor is it, I conceive, neceflary to in- 
quire. It was the office of the herald to jozz, or, to 
{peak technically, to quarter the arms of the new-mar- 
ried pair’. Hence, with his ufual licence, Shakfpeare 
ufes heraldry for jundton, or unton in general, Thus, in 
his Rape of Lucrece, the fame term is employed to denote 
that uzion of colours which conftitutes a beatiful com~ 
plexion : 


«© This heraldry in Lucrece’ face was feen, 
«* Argued by beauty’s red, and virtue’s white.” 


This paflage not affording us any affiftance, we are 

next to confider one in Vhe Alchemif{, by Ben Jonfon, 
t, 

7 «I may quarter, coz,” fays Slender in the Merry Wives of Wind« 

Sore © Sou may (replies juftice Shaliow) by marrying.” hich 

7 whieh, 
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which, if it alluded to an incident in Orhello, (as Mr. 
Steevens feems to think it does,} would afcertain this 
play to have appeared before 1610, in which year The 
Alchemist was fick ated: 


«* Tovew:t. Didft thou hear a cry, fay’ft thou? 
“© Neighb. Yes, fir, like unto a man that had been 
ftrangled an hour, and could not {fpeak.”’ 


But I doubt whether Orbe//o was here in Jonfon’s con- 
templation. Old Ben generaily fpoke out; and if he 
had intended to fneer at the manner of Defdemona’s 
death, I think, he would have taken care that his mean- 
ing fhould not be mifs’d, and would have written—<* like 
unto a woman,’ &c. 

This tragedy was not entered on the books of the 
Stationers’ company, till O&. 6, 1621, nor printed till 
the following year; but it was acted at court early in 
the year 1613*°. How long before that time it had 
appeared, I have not been able to afcertain, either from 
the play itfelf, or from any contemporary production. I 
have, however, perfuaded myfelf that it was one of 
Shakfpeare’s lateft performances: a fuppofition, to which 
the ackoowledged excellence of the piece gives fome de- 
gree of probability. It is here attributed to the year 
1611, becaufe Dr. Warburton’s comment on the paflage 
above-cited may convince others, though, I confefs 1t 
does not fatisfy me. 

Emilta and Lodovico, two of the characters in this play, 
are likewife two of the perfons reprefented in May-day, 
a comedy by Chapman, firft printed in 1611. 


34. Tue Tempest, 1612. 


Though fome account of the Bermuda Iflands, which 
are mentioned in this play, had been publifhed in 1600, 
(as Dr. Farmer has obferved,) yet as they were not 
generally known till Sir George Somers arrived there 


& Mi, Vertue, A 
Rk 
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a 1609, The Tempeh may be fairly attributed to a period 
fubfequent to that year: efpecially as it exhibits fach 
ftrong internal marks of having been a late production. 

The entry at Stationers’ hall does not contribute to 
afcer®in the time of its compofition; for it appears not 
on the Stationers’ books, nor was it printed, till 1623, 
when it was publifhed with the reft of our authour’s plays 
in folio: in which edition, having, I fuppofe by mere 
accident, obtained the firft place, it has ever fince pre. 
ferved a ftation to which indubitably it is not entitled. 

As the circumftance from which this piece receives its 
name, is at an end in the very firlt fcene, and as many 
other titles, all equally proper, might have occurred to 
Shakfpeare, (fach as The Inchanted Ifand,—Yhe Banifbed 
Duke—Ferdinand and Miranda, &c.) itis pofible, that 
fome particular and recent event determined him to call 
it The Tempefl. It appears from Stowe’s Chronicle, p.913, 
that in the October, November, and December oF the 
year 1612, a dreadful tempeft happened in England, 
°* aubich did exceeding great damage, with extreme foipm 
wrack throughout the ocean.” ‘* There perifhed”? (fays 
the hiftorian) ‘* above an hundred foips in the pace of two 
houres.?*— Several pamphiets were publifhed on this 
occafion, decorated with prints of finking veffels, cafles 
zopling ox their warders’ heads, the devil overturning 
fteeples, &e. In one of them, the authour defcribing 
the appearance of the waves at Dover, fays, ‘« the whole 
feas appeared like a fiery world, all fparkling red.’ An- 
other of thefe narratives recounts the efcape of Edmond 
Pet, a failor ; whofe prefervation appears to have been 
no lefs marvellous than that of Trinculo or Stephano: 
and fo great a terror did this tempeft create in the minds 
of the people, that a form of prayer was ordered on the 
occafion, which is annexed ta one of the publications 
above mentioned. 

There is reafon to believe that fome of our authour’s 
dramas obtained their names from tne feafons at which 
they were produced. It is not very eafy to account for 


98ce pe 354) Article, Cymbeline. dic 
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the title of Tavelfth Night, but by {uppofing it to have 
been firft exhibited in the Chriftmas holydays’, Neither 
the title of 4 Mid/ummer-Night’s Dream, nor that of The 
Winter’s Tale, denotes the feafon of the aétion; the 
events which are the fubje& of the latter, occurring at 
the time of fheep-fhearing, and the dream, from which 
the former receives its name, happening on the night 
preceding May-day.—Thefe titles, therefore, were pro- 
bably fuggefted by the feafon at which the plays were 
exhibited, to which they belong; 4 Mzd/fummer-Night's 
Dream having, we may prefume, been firft reprefented in 
June, and The Winter’s Tale in December. 

Perhaps then it may not be thought a very impro- 
bable conjeture, that this comedy was written in the 
fummer of 1612, and produced on the flage in the latter 
end of that year ; and that the authour availed himfelf 
of a circumitance ther: frefh in the minds of his audience, 
by affixing a title to it, which was more likery to excite 
curiofity than any other that he could have chofen, while 
at the fame time it was {ufficiently juftified by the fubjec 
of the drama. 

Mr. Steevens, in his obfervatior’s on this piay, has 
quoted from the tragedy of Darius by the carl of Ster- 
line, fir printed in 1603, fome lines” fo ftrongly re- 

fembling 

* It was formerly an eftablifhed cuftom to have plays reprefenteo at 
court in the Chriftmas holydays, aud particularly on Twelfth Night. 
‘Two of Lily’s comedies ( Alexander and Campafpe, 1584, and Mydasy 
1592;) are {aid in their title pages, to have been played befoore the queencs 
mayefievoe Twelfeaday at mgt; and teveral of Ben Jonfon s mafques 
were prefented at Whitehall, on the fame feftival, Our authour’s 
Love's Labour's Loft was exhibited before queen Elizabeth in the 
Chrifimas holydays; and his King Lear was acted before king James 
en St. Stephen’s night: the night after Chriitmas-day. 

2 $6 Let greathefs of her glaffy fcepters vaunt, 

$6 Not fcepters, no but reeds, foon bruis’d, foon broken, 
« And let this wosidly pamp our wits enchant, 
s All fades, and {carcely leaves bebind a tokes, 
*¢ Thofe golden palaces, thofe fg hatis, 
«¢ With furniture fuperfluoully fair, 
s Thofe ftately courts, thofe /ky-encount’ring walis, 
Evan all like vapours in the air.” 
Darws, A@ IW. Ed. 1603. 
6 mem Theis 
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fembling a celebraied paflage in The Tempef, that one 
authour muft, LT apprehend, have been indebted to the 
other. Shakfpeare, I imagine, burrowed from lord 
Sterline 3, 

bir. Holt conjectured*, that the mafque in the fifth 
at of this comedy was intended by the poet as a com. 
pliment to the earl of Effex, on his being united in wed. 
Jock, in 1611, to lady Frances Howard, to whom he 
had been contracted fome years before s. However this 
might haye been, the date which that commentator has 
affigned to this play, (1614,) 18 certainly too late; for it 
appears from the Mfs. of Mr. Vertue, that the Tempeg 
was acted by John Heminge and the reft of the King’s 
Company, before prince Charles, the lady Elizabeth 
and the prince Palatine elector, in the beginning of the 
year 1613. 

The names of Trincalo and Antonio, two of the charac- 
ters in this comedy, are likewife found in that of 4/hyu- 
mazar; which was printed in 1614, but is {uppofed by 
Dryden to have appeared fome years before. 

Ben Jonfon probably meant to fneer at this play ia the 
prologue to Every man in his humour, firtt printed in 
1616, and probably written a few years before : 


“e nor fempefiuous drum 
«¢ Rumble to tell you when she form will come.” 





“ Thefe our actors, 
4¢ Ag I foretold you, were all fpirits, and 
66 Are melted into air, into thin air 3 
«6 And, lke the bafilefs fabrick of this vifion, 
#¢ The cloud-capt tow'rs, the gorgeous palaces, 
« The folemn temples, the great globe itfelt, 
*€ Yea, all which it inherst, fhall diffolve, 
« And, like this unfubftantial pageant faded, 
« Leave not a rack bebind.” Tempe, AQIV, {c.i. 

3 See a note on FulusCelar, AAI. iyi. 

4 Obfervations on the Tempeff, po 67. Mr. Holt imagined, that 
lord Effex was united to lady Frances Howard in 1610; but he was 
miftaRten: their union did not take place tll the next year. 

5 Jan. 5, 1606-7- The earl continued abroad four years from that 
time} {that he did not cohabit with hie wife tll 16116 

In 
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In the induétion to his Barthelomew Fair he has endea« 
voured to depretiate this beautiful comedy by calling it 
a foolery, Dryden, however, informs us that it was a very 
popular play at Blackfriars, but unluckily has not faid a 
word relative to the time of its firft reprefentation there, 
though he might certainly have received information on 
that fubje& from Sir William D’ Avenant. 

The only note of time which I have obferved in this 
play, isin AG II. fc. it. «¢ — when they {the Englifh] 
will not give a doit to relieve a lame beggar,, they will 
lay out ten to fee a dead Indian,’’? This probably al- 
ludes to fome recent circumftance with which I am un- 
acquainted. 


35. Tweyrra Nica, 1614. 


It has been generally believed, that Shakfpeare retired 
from the theatre, and ceafed to write, about three years 
before he died. The latter fuppofition muft now be con- 
fidered as extremely doubtful ; for Mr. Tyrwhitt, with 
great probability, conjectures, that Twelfth Night was 
written in 1614: grounding his opinion on an allvfion °%, 
which it feems to contain, to thofe parliamentary wxder- 
takers of whom frequent mention is made in the Tour- 
nals of the Houfe of Commons for that year? ; who were 
ftigmatized with this invidious name, on account of tneir 
having uadertaken to manage the elections of knights and 
burgeffes in fuch a manner as to fecure a majority in par- 
liament for the court. If this allufion was intended, 
Twelfth Night was probably our authour’s laf produc- 
tion ; and, we may prefume, was written after he had 
retired to Stratford. It is obfervable that Mr. Ahley, 
a member of the Houfe of Commons, in one of the de- 
bates on this fubjeét, fays, ** that the rumour concern- 
ing thefe uzdertakers had fpread into the country,” 


6 « Nay, if you be an undertaker, I am for you.” See Teelftb 
Night, AQTY. tc. iii. and the nete there. ‘ 
Comm. Journ. Vol. 1. pe 456) 4575 4706 


When 
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When Shakfpeare quitted London and his profeffion, 
for the tranquillity of a rural retirement, it is improba. 
ble that fuch an excurfive genius fhould have been im- 
mediately reconciled to a ftate of mental inaGivity. Ir 
is mere natural to conceive, that he fhould have occafion- 
ally bent his thoughts towards the theatre, which his 
mufe had fupported, and the intereft of his aflociates 
whom he had Jeft behind him to firnggle with the capri- 
cious viciffitudes of publick tafte, and whom, his laf Will 
fhews us, he had not forgotten. To the neceffity, there. 
fore, of literary amufement to every cultivated mind, or 
to the dictates of friendfhip, or to both thefe incentives, 
we are perhaps indebted for the comedy of Twelfth 
Night; which bears evident marks of having Leen com- 
pofed at leifure, as moft cf the characters that it contains, 
are finifhed to a higher degree of dramatick perfection, 
than is difcoverable in fome of our authour’s earlier 
comick performances °, 

In the third a&t of this comedy, Decker’s Wefavard 
Hoe feems to be alluded to. Weffward Hoe was printed 
in 1607, and from the prologue to Eaftward Hor appears 
to have been aéted in 1604, or before. 

Maria, in Twelfth Night, {peaking of Malvolio, fays, 
*© he does {mile his face into more lines than the nea 
map with the augmentation of the Indies.’”’ I have not 
been able to learn the date of the map here alluded to ; 
but, as it is fpoken of as a recent publicatiou, it may, 
when difcovered, ferve to afcertain the date of this play 
more exactly. . 

The comedy of What you will, (the fecond title of the 
play now before us,) which was entered at Stationers’ hall, 
Aug. 9, 1607, was certainly Marffon’s play, as it was 
printed in that year for T. Thorpe, by whom the above- 
mentioned entry was made ; and it appears to have been 
the general practice of the book/ellers at that time, re- 


8 The,comedics particutarly alluded to, are, 4 Midfummer-Nighe's 
Dream, The Comedy of Errors, Lowe's Labour's Lofty and The Tava 
Gentlemen of Veranas 
ceitly 
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cently before publication, to enter thofe plays of which 

y had procured copies. 

Twelfth Night was not regiftered on the Stationers’ 
books, nor printed, till 1623. 

It has been thought, that Ben pete intended toeridi- 
cule the conduét of this play, in his Every Man out of hes 
Humour, at the end of A@ III. fe. vi. where he makes 
Mitts fay,—«* That the argument of Ais comedy might 
have been of {ome other nature, as of a duke to be in 
love with a countefs, and that countefs to be jn love with 
the duke’s fon, and the fon in Jove with the lady’s wait- 
ing-maid: fome fuch crofs wooing, with a clown to their 
Jerving-man, better than be thus near and familiarly 
allied to the tume 9.” 

T do not, however, believe, that Jonfon had here 
Twelfth Night in contemplation. If an alinfion to this 
comedy were intended, it would afcertain it to have been 
written before 1599, when Every Man out of bis Humonr 
was firfk aed, But Meres does not mention Twelfth 
Night in 1598, nor is there any reafon to believe that it 
then exifted. 

<¢ Mrs. Mall’s pidture,”? which is mentioned in this 
play, probably means the picture of Moll Cutpurie, who 
was born in 1585, and made much noife in London 
abqut the year 1611. 

The Sophy of Perfia is twice mentioned in Twelfth 
Night. 1. © I will not give my part of thie {port for a 
pension of thoufands to be paid by the Sophy.”” 2. “* He 
pays you as fure as your feet hit the ground you ftep on. 
They fay he has been fencer to the Sophy.” 

When Shakfpeare wrote the firft ot thefe paffages, he 
was perhaps thinking of Sir Robert Shirley, ‘* who,’’ 
fays Stowe’s Continuator, ‘* after having ferved the So- 
phy of Perfia for ten years as general of artillerie, and 
married ‘the Lady Terefa, whole fifter was one of the 
queens of Perfia, arrived in England as ambaffador 
from the Sop4y in 1612. After ftaying one year he 


9 See the firt note on Twelfth Night, ACI, fe. ie 4 
an 
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aad his wife returned to Perfia, (Jan. 1612-13,) leaving 
a fon, to whom the queen was godmother, and Prince 
Henry godfather.” 

Camden’s account agrees with this, for according to 
him @ir Robert Shirley came to England on his ém- 
baffy, June 26, 1612: but both the accounts are errone- 
ous; for Sir Robert Shirley certainly arrived in London 
as ambaffador from the Sophy in 1611, as appears from 
a letter written by him to Henry prince of Wales, dated 
Nov. 4, 16,1, requefting the prince to be godfather to 
his fon*, Sir Robert, and his Perfian Lady, at this time 
made much noife; and Shakfpeare, it is highly probable, 
here alludes to the magnificence which he difplayed 
during his ftay in England, out of the funds allotted to 
him by the emperor of Perfia. He remained in England 
about cighteen months, 


If the dates here affigned to our authour’s plays fhould 
not, in every inftance, bring with them convidtion of 
their propriety, let it be remembered, that this is a Syb- 
jcc on which conviction cannot at this day be obtained ; 
aid that the obfervations now fubmitted to the publick, 
do not pretend to any higher title than that of ‘* Aw 
Arrempr to afccrtain the chronology of the dramas of 
Shakfpeare.” 

Should the errors and deficiencies of this eflay invite 
others to deeper and more {uccefsful refearches, the end 
propofed by it will be attained: and he who offers the 
prefent arrangement of Shakfpeare’s dramas, will be 
happy to transfer the flender portion of credit that may 
reiult from the novelty of his undertaking, to fome 
future claimant, who may be fupplied with ampler mate- 
rials, and endued with a fuperior degree of antiquarian 
fagacity. ie . 

To fome, he is not unapprized, this inquiry will ap- 
pear a’ tedious and barren fpeculation, But there are 
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many, it is hoped, who think nothing which relates to 
the brighteft ornament of the Englifh nation, wholly 
uninterefting ; who will be gratified by obferving, how 
the genius of our great poet gradually expanded itfelf, 
till, like his own Ariel, it famed amazement in every 
quarter, blazing forth with a luftre, that has not hifher- 
to been equalled, and probably will never be furpaffed. 


Matoneg. 
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w—— ubi nulla fugam reperit fallacia, vidtus, 


In fefe redit. Virc. 


I HAVE long had great doubts concerning the authen- 
ticity of the faé&s mentioned in a letter printed in 
a former page, [fee p. 202,] giving a pretended extract 
from a pamphlet of the laft age, entitled «* Old Ben’s 
Light Heart made heavy by young John’s Melancholy Lo- 
ver,’’ containing fome anecdotes of Shakfpeare, Ben 
Jonfon, and John Ford, the dramatick poet; and ful- 
pected that the plaufible tale which the writer of the let- 
ter alluded to has toid, was an innocent forgery, fabri-~ 
cated for the purpofe of aiding a benefit, and making the 
town believe that The Lower’s Melancholy came from the 
mint of Shakfpeare. Some additional information on 
this fubject, which I have lately obtained, appears to 
me fo decifively to confirm and eftablifh my opinion, 
that I fhall here, though fomewhat out of place, devote 
a few pages to the examination of this queition. 

Having always thought with indignation on the tafte- 
leffnefs of the fcholars of that age in preferring Jonfon to 
Shakfpeaie after the death of the latter, I did not find 
myfelf much inclined to difpute the authenticity of a pa- 
per, which, in its general tenour, was conformable to my 
own notions: but the love of truth ought ever to be fupe- 
rior to fuch confiderations. Our poet’s fame is fixed upon a 
bafis as broad and general as the cafing air, and ftands in 
no need of fuch meretricious aids as the pen of fiction 
may be able to furnifh. However, before [ entered op 
this difcuffion, I thought it incumbent on me to apply to 
Mr. Macklin, the authour of the letter in queftion, upon 
the fubje&t: but his memory is fo much impaiied, (he 
being now in the ninety-firft year of his age,) that he 
{carcely recolle&ts having written fuch a letter, much 
lefs the circumftances attending it. I ought, however, 
to add, that I had fome converfation with him a few years 
ago upon the fame topick, and then ftrongly urged to 
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him that no kind of difgrace could attend his owning 
that this letter was a mere jex a’e/prit, written for an 
occafional harmlefs purpofe: but he perfifted in afferting 
that the pamphlet of which he has given an account, 
(for which I in vain offered by a publick advertifemen, 
continued for fome time in the new{papers, to pay two 
guineas, and of which no copy has book found in any 
publick or private library in the courfe of forty years,) 
was once in his poffeffion; was printed in quarto, an 
bound up with feveral fmall political traéts of the fame 
period; and was loft with a lage collection of old plays 
tnd other books, on the coaft of Ireland, in the year 
1760. I cannot therefore boaft, babeo confitentem reum. 
However, let the point be tried by thofe rules of evidence 
which regulate trials of greater importance; and I make 
no doubt that I fhall be able to produce fuch teftimony 
as fhall convi our veteran comedian of having, fpertive- 
ly, ingenioufly, and falfely, (though with no malice 
afore-thought,) invented and tabricated the narrative 
given in the letter already mentioned, contrary to the 
Statute of Biography, and other wholefome laws of the 
Parnaffian Code, in this cafe made and piovided, for the 
fecurity of the rights of authours, and the greater cer~ 
tainty and authenticity of dramatick hiftory. 

Nor let our poet’s admirers be at all alarmed, or fhrink 
from this difcuffion; for after this flight and temporary 
fabrick, ereéted to his honour, fhall have been demotifh- 
ed, there will ftill remain abundant proofs of the genile- 
nefs, modefty, and humility, of, Shakfpeare; of the 
overweening arrogance of old Ben; and of the ridiculous 
abfurdity of his partizans, who for near a century fet 
above our great dramatick poet a writer whom no man is 
now hardy enough to mention as even his competitor. 

I muft premife, that The Lover's Melancholy, written 
by John Ford, was announced for reprefentation at 
Drury-lane theatre on Friday the 22d of April, 1748. Mr. 
Steevens has mentioned that it was performed for a benc- 
ft; but the perfon for whofe benefit this play was ated 
is in the prefent cafe very material: it was performed 
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For the benefit of Mrs. Macklin; and confequently it was 
the zxteref of Mr.Macklin that the entertainment of that 
night fhould prove profitable, or in other words that fuch 
expectation fhould be raifed among the frequenters of the 
playhoufe as fhould draw together a numerous audience. 
Mr. Macklin, who had then been on the ftage about 
twenty-five years, was fufficiently converfant with the 
arts of puffing, which, though now practifed with perhaps 
fuperior dexterity, have at all times (by whatever name 
ey may have gone) been tolerably well underftood: 
and accordingly on Tuefday the igth of April, three 
days before the day appointed for his wife’s benefit, he 
inferted tt e following letter in The General (now The Pub- 
fick) Advertrfer, which appears to have efcaped the no- 
tice of my predeceflor; 
* Sir, 

© As The Lover’s Melancholy, which is to be revived 
on Friday next at the theatre-royal in Drury-Lane, for 
the benefitof Mrs. Macklin, is a fearce play, and in a 
very few hands, ic is hoped, that a fhort account of the 
author, his works in general, and of that piece in par- 
ticular, will not be unacceptable to the publick.’ 

‘ John Ford, Efq. was of the Middle Temple, and 
though but a young man when Shakfpeare left the ftage, 
yet as he lived in ftriét friendfhip with him till he died, 
ewhich appears by feveral of Ford's fonnets and verfes, it 
may be faid with fome propriety that he was a contem- 
porary of that great man’s,” 

« It is faid that he wrote twelve or fourteen dramatick 
pieces, eight of which only have been collected, viz. 
The Broken Heart, Love's Sacrifice, Perkin Warbeck, The 
Ladies’? Trial, ’T1s Pity foe's aWhore, The Sun’s Darling, 
a Mafque, and The Lover's Melancholy.’ 

* Mof of thofe pieces have great merit in them, par- 
ticularly The Lover’s Melancholy ; which in the private 
opinion of many admirers of the ftage, is written with 
an art, eafe, and dramatick fpirit, inferior to none be- 
fore or fince his time, Shakfpeare excepted.’ 

« The moral of this play is obvious and laudable ; 
the fable natural, fimple, intere#ing, and perfec in all 
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its parts; the ation one and entire; the time tweive 
hours, and the place a palace,’ 

« The writing, as the piece is of that fpecies of the 
drama, which is neither tragedy, nor comedy, but a 
play, is often in familiar, and fometimes in elevaced, 
profe, after the manner of Shak/peare; but when his fub- 
ject and charaéters demand it, he has fentiment, dition, 
and flowing numbers, at command,’ 

« His charaéters are natural, and well chofen, and fo 
difting in manners, fentiment, and language, that each 
as he fpeaks would diftinétly live in the reader’s judg- 
:ment, without the common help of marginal directions.’ 

« As Ford was an intimate and a profeffed admirer of 
Shakfpeure, it is not to be wondered at, that he often 
ehiads and expreffes lke hrm; which is not his msfortune, 
but his happinefs ; for when he is moft like Shakfpeare, 
he is moft like nature. He does not put you in mind of 
him like a plagiaritt, or an affected mere imitatcr; but 
like a true genius, who had ftudied under that greai man, 
and could not avoid catching fome of his divine excel- 
lence.’ 

‘ This praife perhaps by fome people may be thought too 
much: of that the praifer pretends not to be a judge; he 
only {peaks his own feeling, not with an intent to impofe, 
but to recommend atreafure to the publick, that for a cen- 
tury has been buried in obfcurity ; which avhex rhey have 
feen, he flatters himfelf that they will think as well of it 
as he does; and fhould that be the cafe, the following 
verfes, written by Mr. Ford’s contemporaries, will thew, 
that neither the prefent publick, nor the letter-writer, 
are fingular in their efteem of The Lover’s Melancholy 


«* To my honoured friend, Mafler Joun Forp, 
on his [excellent play, Te} * Lover’s Melancholy, 


ee Tf that thou think’ft thefe lines thy worth can raife, 
«« Thou dof miftake; my liking is no praife. 


2 The words within crotchets here and below were interpobated by 
Mr. Mackun, not being found in the original. 
© Nor 
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© Nor can I think thy judgment is {o ill, 

*© To feek for bays from fuch a barren quill. 

© Let your true critick that can judge and mend, 

“© Allow thy fcenes, and ftile: I, asa friend 

** Tirat knows thy worth, do only ftick my name, 

«* To fhew my love, not to advance thy fame.” 

G. Donne. 


On [that excellent play] Pe Lover's Melancholy, 


*Tis not the language, nor the fore-plac’d rhimes 
Of friends that fhall commend to after-times 

The Lover’s Melancholy ; its own worth 

«« Without a borrow’d praife thall fet it forth.’” 


Parios 3, 
Your’s, B. b 


How far The Lover’?s Melancholy is entitled to all this 
high praife, it is not my bufinefs at prefent to inquire. 
1 thall only obferve, that this kind of prelude to a benefic 
play appears at that period to have been a common arti- 
fice. For The Mufes Leoking-Gla/s, an old comedy of Ran-~ 
dolph’s, being revived for the benefit of Mr. Ryan in 
1748, I find an account of the authour, and an high elo- 
gium on his works, in the form of a letter, inferted in 
the month of March, in the fame newfpaper. 

In the preceding letter it is obfervable, we are only 
told that the authour of The Lover's Melanchuly lived in the 
firidteit intimacy with Shakfpeare till he died, as appears 
by feveral of Ford’s Sonnets and Verfes (which untuckily, 
however, are zo where to be found); that the piece is 
iaferior to none written before or fince, except thofe of 
Shak{peare ; that as Ford was an intimate and profeffed 
admirer of Shakfpeare, and had ftudied under him, it is 
not to be wondered at that it fhould be written in bis 
manner, and that the authour fhould have caught fome 
portion of his divine excellence: but no hint is yet piven, 


ex 


n 
a 


3 Inthe origina), this fignature is in Greek charafters, O gidc¢3 
a language with which Mr. Macklin is unacquainted. In this inftance 
therefore he muft have had the affiftance of fome miore learned friend, 
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that Te Lover’s Melancholy had a ftill higher claim to the 
attention of the town than being written in Shakfpeare’s 
manner, namely its being fuppofed to be compiled from 
the papers of that great poet, which, after his death, as 
we fhall prefently hear, fell into Ford’s hands. gAnd 
yet undoubtedly this valuable piece of information was 
on Monday the 21ft day of April, (when this letter ap- 
pears to have been written,) in Mr. Macklin’s pofleffion, 
tf ever be was poffeffed of it ; for fo improbable a circum- 
ftance will not, I fuppofe, be urged, as that. he found 
the uncommon pamphiet in which it is faid to be con- 

tained, between that day and the following Friday. 
Judicioufly as the preceding letter was calculated to 
attain the end for which it was written, it appears not 
to have made a fufficient impreffion on the publick. All 
the boxes for Mrs. Macklin’s benefit, it fhould feem, 
were not yet taken; and the town was not quite {9 anxi- 
ous as might have been expected, to fee this tranfcendent 
and incomparable fecular tragedy; though it was an- 
nounced in the bills as not having been performed for 
one hundred years ; though its moral, fable, and action, 
were all perfet and entire ; though the time confumed 
in the drama was as little as the moft rigid French cri- 
tick could exatt; and though the audience during the 
whole reprefentation would enjoy the fupreme felicity of 
beholding not a foreit, an open plain, or a common 
room, but the infide of a palace. What then was to be 
done? An ordinary application having failed, Spanith 
fles are to betried; for though the publick might not 
ro to fee a play written 12 the manner of Shak/pearc, they 
could not be fo infenfible as not to have fome curiofity 
about a piece, which, if the infinuations of the aathour’s 
contemporaries were to be credited, was adfaally written 
4y him; a play, which none of them had ever feen repre- 
jented, and very few had read or even heard of. Mr. 
Barry, a principal performer in this revived tiagedy, is 
very commodioufly taken ill; andthe reprefentation, which 
had been announced for Friday th® 22d, is deferred to 
‘Thurfday the 23th, of April. Full of the new idea, the 
letter-wiiter takes up his pen ; but fabricks of this kind 
are 
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are not eafily conftruéted, fo as to be fecure on every 
fide from affault. However, in three days the whole 
ftrudture was raifed; and on Saturday morning the 23d 
of April appeared in Tee General Advertifer a Second 
Eulogy on S42 Lover’s Melancholy, which 1 am now to 
examine. 

This letter of the 23d of April which we are now to 
confider, having been printed in a former page‘, the 
reader can eafily turn to it. Before, however, I enter 
upon an examination of its contents, J will juft obferve, 
that the attention of the publick had been drawn ina 
peculiar manner to our authour’s produétions by the pub- 
lication of Dr. Warburton’s long expected edition of his 
plays in the preceding year, and was itill more ftrongly 
fixed on the fame object by Mr. Edwards’s ingenious 
Carons of Critrcifm, which fir appeared in the month of 
April, 1748. 

Mr. Macklin begins his fecond letter with the men. 
tion of a pamphlet written in the reign of Charles the 
Firft,-with this quaint title—‘* Old Ben’s Light Heart 
made heavy by young John’s Melancholy Lover ;” and 
as this curious pamphlet contains ‘* fome hiftorical anec- 
dotes and altercations concerning Ben Jonfon, Ford, 
Shakfpeare, and The Lover’s Melancholy,’? he makes no 
doubt that a few extracts from it will ** at this juncture” 
be acceptable to the publick. 

He next obferves, that Ben Jonfon from great cri- 
tical language, (/earning, he fhould have faid,) which 
was then the portion of but very few, from his merit as 
a poet, and his affoctation with men of letters, for a con- 
fiderable time gave laws to the ftage. That old Ben was 
fplenetick, four, and envious; too proud of his own 
works, and too fevere in his cenfure of thofe of his con- 
temporaries. That this arrogance raifed him many ene- 
mies, who were particularly offended by the flights and 
malignancies which the rigid Ben threw out againft the 
lowly. Shak/peare, ‘* whote, fame, ince his death, as ap- 
pears'by the pamphles; was grown too great for Ben’s 
envy either to bear’with or wound.” 


4 See p. 2025 
To 
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To give the whole of thefe inveétives, we aré then 
told, would take up too much room; but among other 
inflances of Jonfon’s ill-nature and ingratitude to Shak- 
fpeare, ‘* who firft introduced him to the theatre and to 
fame,” it is ftated, from the pamphler, that Bew had 
afferted, that Shakfpeare had indeed wit and imagina- 
tion, but that they were not guided by judgment, being 
ever fervile to raife the laughter of fools and the won- 
der of the ignorant; that he had little Latin, and lefs 
Greek: and the writer of the pamphlet, as a further 
proof of Ben’s malignity, quotes fome lines from the 
prologue to Every man in bis bumour,— 


«© To make a child new {waddled, to proceed 
«* Man, and then fhoot up, in one beard and weed, 
«© Paft threefcore years,” &c. 


which were levelled at fome of Shak{peare’s plays. The 
firft of the lines quoted, and above given, we are told in 
a note, was pointed at The Winter’s Tale; but whether 
this note was furnifhed by the pamphlet or by the writer 
of the letter, we are left to conje€ture. Whichfoeve: of 
thefe we are to fuppofe, the fact is undoubtedly nui tiuz, 
for the new-born child introduced in The Wiater’s Tale 
never does in the courfe of the play thoot up max, being 
no other than the lovely Perdita. In the following lines 
however of that prologue, our poet is undoubtedly ineer- 
ed at. 

So much for Shakfpeare. We are now brought to The 
Lover’s Melancholy ; the extraordinary fuccefs of which, 
the pamphlet informs us, wounded Ben the more fenfi- 
bly, as it was brought out on the fame flage, and in 
the fame week, with his New Ini or Light Heart, which 
was damned; and as Ford, the writer of De Lover's 
Melancholy, was at the head of Shakfpeare’s parti- 
zans. The ill fuccefs of the Light Heart, we ate next 
told, fo incenfed Jonfon, that, when he printed his play, 
he defcribed it in the title-page, as a comedy yever' aded, 
but moft negligently played by fome, the king's idle fer~ 
wants, and more fqueamifbly bekeld and cenfured by others, 
the hing’s foolife fubjedts 3 and immediately upon this, ae 
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wae letter-writer, he wrote his famous ode, ‘* Come, leave 
ile loathed flage,’? &c. The revenge which he took on 
Ford, was, we are told, (from the pamphet,) the writing 
anepigram upon him, in which there is an allufion, as 
we are ginformed in a note, to a character in a play of 
Ford’s, ** which Bex fays, Ford flole from him.”’ 

‘The next information which we derive from this cari- 
ous pamphlet, is entirely new, no trace of it being 
found in the preface prefixed by the firft editors to the 
folio edition of Shakfpeare’s plays in 1623, or in any 
other book of thofe times. This curious faét is, that 
John Ford, in conjunction with our poet’s friends, 
Heminge and Condell, had the revifal of his papers 
after his death; and that Ben aflerted, Ford’s Lover’s Me 
lancholy, by the connivance of his affociates in this truft, 
was ftolen from thofe papers. This malicious charge 
gave birth, we are told, to many verfes and epigrams, 
which are fet forth in the pamphlet, but the Jetter-writer 
contents himfelf with producing two copies of thefe verfes 
only *, to one of which is fubfcribed the name of Thomas 
May,,and to the other thefe words: ‘ Enaim, Porter, 
the {uppofed author of thefe verfes.”” 

Such is the fubftance of Mr. Macklin’s fecond letter. 
let us now feparatcly examine the parts of which it is 
compofed. 

The quaint title which the writer of this Ictter has 
given to this creature of his own imagination, (for fo I 
fhall now take leave to call the pamphlet,) ‘* Old Ben’s 
Light Heart made heavy by young John’s Melancholy 
Lover,’ is, it mult be acknowledged, moift happily 
invented, andis fo much in the manner of thofe times, 
that it for a long time ftaggered my incredulity, and al. 
moft convinced me of the authenticity of the piece to 
which it is faid to have been affixed: and not a little, 
without doubt, did the inventor plume himfelf on fo 
fortunate a thought. But how fhort-fighted is man{ 


* OF all the ancient poems which Chatterton pretended to have 
found in the famous Brifto) cheft, he wuely produced, J think, but 
Sfoer, that he ventured to call originals, : 

This 
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This very title, which the writer thus probably exulted 
in, and fuppofed would ferve him, 

«s as a charmed fhield, 

© And eke enchanted arms that none might pierce,” 
is one of the moft decifive circumftances to prove his 
forgery. 





Nefcia mens hominum fati, fortifque future ! 
Turno tempus erit, magno cum optaverit emptum 
Intaétum Pallanta, et cum fpolia ifta, dicmque 
Oderit.— 

Pallas te, hoc vulnerc, Pallas 

Immolat, et peenam fcelerato ex fanguine fumit. 





Ben Jonfon was in his own time frequently called the 
judeceous Ben, the dearned Ben, the unmortal Ben, but 
bad not, I believe, at the time this pamphlet is {uppofed 
to have been publifhed, obtained the appellation of O/d 
Ben. However, as this title was given him fome years 
afterwards by Sir John Suckling ia his Seffien af the Poets, 
which appears to have been written in Augult 1637, 
abcut the time of Jonfon’s death, (See Straftord’s Lett. 
Vol. Il. p.114,) which celebrated poem, as well a. the 
language of the prefent day, probably fuggefted the com- 
bination of Old Ben to Mr. Macklin, 1 thall Jay no ftrefs 
upon this objection. But the other part of the title of 
this pamphlet—* Young Fohn’s Melancholy Lover,” is 
very material in the prefent difquifition.—John Ford in 
the Dedication to his Lever’s Melancholy fays, that wis 
the firit play which he had printed; from which the let- 
ter-writer concluded that he muit then have been a young 
man. In this particular, however, he was egregioufly 
miftaken ; for John Ford, who was the fecond fon of Tho- 
mas Ford, Efq. was born at [lfington in Devonihire, and 
baptized there April 17, 15865. When he was not yet 
feventeen, he became a member of the Middlu-Temple, 
November 16, 1602, as I learn from the Regifter of 
that Society; and confequently in the year 1631, when 


S$ For this information I am indebted to the Rev, Mr, Palky Vicar 
of ington, 
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this pamphlet is fuppofed to have been publifhed, he 
lad no title to the appellation of young John, being 
forty-five years old. And though The Lover’s Melan~ 
choly was the firft play that he publithed, he had pro- 
duced the Mafque of The Sun’s Darling on the ftage 
five years before, namely in March 1623-4; had exhi- 
bited one or more plays before that time; and fo early 
as in the year 1606 had publithed a poem entitled Fame’s 
Memorial, of which I have his original prefentation-copy 
ia Mf. in my-colleétion. Thefe are faéts, of the greater 
part of which no writer of that time, converfant with dra- 
matick hiftory, could have been ignorant. Here certainly 
I might fafely clofe the evidence; for Ben Jonfon was 
born on the 11th of June, 1574°, and confequently in 

1631 


© According to the beft accounts. The precife year however of this 
poet’s birth has not been aicertained. Fuller tells us, that ¢¢ with all 
his induftry he could not find him tn his cradle, but that he could tetch 
him from his long coats ;—-when a uittle child, he lived in Harthhorne+ 
lane near Charing-Crofs.” 1 in vain examined the Regifter of St. Mare 
garet’s, Weftminfter, and St. Martin's in the Fields, for the time of his 
baptifm. There 1s a /acuna in the fatter regifter from February ta 
Dec. 1574. Ben Jonfon theretore was probably born in that year, and 
he has himfelf told us that he was born on the 11thot June. This agrees 
with the account given by Antony Wood, who fays, that before his 
death in Auguft 1637, he had completed his fixty-third year. I found 
in the Regifter of St. Martins, that a Mrs. Margaret Joufon was 
married in November 1575 to Mr. Thomas Fowler. He was per. 

haps the poet's ftep-father, who ts faid to have been a bricklayer. 
The greater part of the hiftory of this poct’s life 1s involved in much 
confufion. Mott of the facts which have been tranfmitted concerning 
him, were orginally told byAnthony Wood ; and there is fcarcely any 
part of his aarrative in which fome error may not be traced. Thus, we 
are told, that foon after his father’s death his mother married a brick~ 
layer; that the took her fon from Weftminfter-{chool, and made him work 
at his ftep-father's trade, He helped, fays Fuller, at the building of the 
rew ftruéture th Lincoln’s-Inn, vhere having a trowel in his hand, he 
had a book in his pocket: and this book Mr. Gildon has found out to 
be Horace. In this fituation, accerding to Wood, being pitied by his 
old mafter, Camden, he was recommended to Sir Walter Raleigh aea 
tutor to hig {gn 3, and after attending him on his adventures, they part. 
ed, on his retur, net, as J think fays Wood, in cold blood. He chen, 
we are told, was admitted into St. John’s college in Cambridge, ae 
ter 
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1631 was in his fifty-feventh year; a period uf life at 
which, though not in the hey-day of the blood, he could 

with 
after a fhort ftay there, went to London, and became an attor in the 
Curtain playhoufe: and foon afterwards, ‘* having improvec his fancy 
by keeping fcholaftick company, he betook hirfelf to writing plays.” 
Lafily, we are told by the fame writer, on the death of Daniel fir 
October 1619] ¢* he fucceeded him as poet-lauieat, as Daniel fucceeded 
Spenfer.” 

Me Jonfon ever worked with his ftep-father at his trade in Lincoln’s- 
Jnn, it muf have been eiher in r588, or £593, in each of which 
years, as I learn from Dugdale’s Origines Fudtciales, fome new build- 
ings were erected by thatfociety. He could not have been taken from 
thence to accompany young Raleigh on his travels, who was not born 
till 1594, nor ever Went abroad except with his futher in 1617 to Guiana. 
where he loft his life, The poet might indeed about the year 1610 
or 1671 have been private tutor to him; and it is probzble that their 
connexion was about that time, as Jonfon mentions that he furnifhed 
Sir Walter Raleigh with a portion of his Hiftory of the World, on 
which Sir Walter muft have been then employed ; but if the tutor and 
the pupil then parted in ill humour, it was rather too late for Jonfon 
to enter into St, John’s college, at the age of thirty-four or *hirty-five 

ears. 

? That at fome period he was tutor to young Raleigh, is afcertained by 
the following anecdote, preferved in one of Oldys’s Manufcripte : 

“¢ Mr. Camden recommended him to SirWalter Raleigh, who truft- 
ed him with the care and education of his eldeft fon Walter, a gay 
fpark, who could not brook Ben's rigorous treatment, but perceiving 
one foible in his difpofition, made ufe of that to throw off the yoke ot 
his government: and this was an unlucky habit Ben had contra€teu, 
through his love of jovial company, of being overtaken with liquor, 
which Sir Walter did vf all vices moft abominate, and hath moft ex~ 
claimed againft. One day, when Ben had taken a plentiful dofe, 
and was fallen into a found fleep, young Raleigh got a great bafket, 
and a couple of men, who lay’d Benin it, and then with a pole car- 
ried him between their fhoulders to Sir Walter, telling him, their 
young matter had fent home his tutor.” This, adds Mr. Oldys, «# T 
have from a Mf, memorandum-book written in the time of the civil 
wars, by Mr. Old.fworth, who was fecretary, I think, to Philip earl 
of Pembroke.” 

The truth probably is, that he was admitted into St. Tahn’s college 
as a fizar in 1588, at which time he was fourteen years old, (the vfual 
time then of going to the Univerfity,) and after ftaying there a few 
weeks was obliged from poverty to return to his fathec’s trade; with 
whom he might have been employed on the buildings in Lincoln’s-Inn 
in 1593, when he was nineteen. Not being able to endure this fitua~ 
tion, he went, as he himfelf to'd Mr. Drummond of Hawthornden, 

2 te 
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with no great propriety be called Old, unlefs by way of 
oppofition to a very youmg man. But no fuch difference 
of 


to the Low Countries, where he ferved a campaign, and diftinguifhed 
himfelf in the field. On his return, perhaps in 1594, being now ufed 
to a ¥e of adventure, he probably began his theatrical career, as a 
ftrolling player, and after having ‘* ambled for fome time by a play- 
waggon in the country,” repaired to London, and endeavoured at the 
Curtain to obtain a livelihood as an ator, till, as Decker informs us, 
<¢ not being able to fet a good face upon’t, he could not get a fervice 
among the mimicks.” 

Between that year anc 1598, when his Every Adan ia bis Humour 
was acted, he piobably produced thofe unfuccefstul pieces which Wood 
mentions. It is:emarkable that Meres in that year enutnerates Jonfon 
among the writers of tragedy, though no tragedy of his writing, of fo 
early a date, is now extant: a fact which none of his biographers have 
noticed. 

Some parciculars relative to this poet, which I have lately learned, 
will ferve to difprove another of the faéts mentioned by Wood; name- 
ly, that “¢ he fucceeded Daniel as poet-laureat, [in October 16199] as 
Daniel did Spenfer.” Ido not believe that any fuch office as poet-lau~ 
reat exifted sn the time of Queen Elizabeth, and confequently Spenfer 
never could have pofleffed it; nor has any proof whatfoever been pro- 
duced of Daniel’s having ever enjoyed that office. 

Speafer, we are told by Camden, died in great poverty in 1598, and 
fuch has been the prevailing opinion ever fince; but a fact which I 
have lately difcovered, and which has not been noticed by any wiiter 
of that gteat poet's life, renders Camden’s aflertion very difputable. 
Spenfer, 1 find, in February 1590-1, obtained from queen Elizabeth 
an annuity or penfion of fifty pounds a year, during his life; which, 
the value of money and the modes of life being jointly confidered, may 
be eftimated as equal to two hundred pounds a year at this day. 
We fee, therefore, that the incenfe lavithed on his parfimonious mif- 
trefs in the Faery Queen, which was publifhed in the preceding year ™, 
did not pafs unrewarded, as all our biographical wiiters have fuppofed. 
The firit notice 1 obtained of this grant, was from a fhort abitraét of 
it in the Signet-office, and with a view to afcertain whether he was 
Geferibed as poet-laureat, I afterwards examined the patent itfelf, 
(Patent Roll, 33 Eliz. P. 3.) but no office or official duty is there men- 
tioned. After the ufual and formal preamble, pro diverfis caufis et 
confiderationtbus, &c. the words are, ¢ damus et concedimus dileCto fabe 
dito noftro, Edmundo Spenfer,” &c. 

King James by letters patent dated February 3, 1615-26, granted to 
Ben Jonfon an annuity or yearly penfion of one hundred marks, bat 

is 

* The Faery Queen was entesed on the Stationers’ books by W. Pons 
fonby, in December, 1585. 
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of age fubfifted between thefe two poets. If a man of 
fifty-feven is to be accounted old, the man of forty-five 


is not young. 
The 


his life, «© in confideration of the good and acceptable fervice Hereto- 
fore done and hereafter to be done by the faid B. J.” Then there- 
fure, and not in 1619, undoubtedly it was that he was made poet- 
faureat, if ever he was fo conftituted 5 but not one word is there in the 
grant, which I examined in the chapel of the Rolls, touching that of- 
fice: unlefs it may be fuppofed tu be comprehended n the words which 
Thavejuft quoted. On the 23d of April 1630, king Charles by letters 
patent, reciting the former grant, and that it had been furrendered, 
was pleafid, “ 1n confidesation (fays the patent) of the good and accept~ 
able fervice done unto us and our faid father by the faid B. j. and efpe- 
cially to encourage him to proceed in thofe fervices of his wit and pen, 
which we have enjoined unto him, and which we expect from him,” to 
augment his annuity of one-hundied marks, to one hundred pounds prr 
ann, during his life, payable from Chriftmas, 1629, and the fit payment 
to commence at Lady-day 1630. Charles at the fame time granted 
him a tierce of Canarv Spanifh wine yearly during his hfe, out of his 
majefty’s cellars at Whitehall: of which there is no mcntion in the 
former grant. From hence, and from the prefent of one hundied 
pounds fent to Jonfon by the king in 1629, we may fee how extremely 
improbable the ftory 1s, which has been recorded, on ] know not v hat 
authority, and which Dr. Smollet was idle enough t> infert in his Hif- 
tory; that Ben in that year, being reduced to great diftiefs, and living 
in an obfcure alley, petutioned his mayefty to aflift him in his poverty 
and ficknefs ; and on receiving ten guineas, faid to the meflenger whe 
brought him the donation, ‘* his majefty has fent me ten guineas, be- 
cavfe 1 am poor and live in an ailey; go and tell him that hus fou! lives 
in an alley.” 

None of his biographers appear to have known that Ben Jonfon ob- 
tained from king James arcverftonary grant of the office of Mafter of 
she Revels, H 8 maje‘ty by letters patent dated Ot ober ¢, 1n the mmne- 
teenth year of his reign, (1621) granted him, by the name and addition 
of “ our beloved fervant, Benjamin Jonfon, gentleman,” the {aid of- 
fice, to be held and enjoyed by him and his affigns, during his hfe, 
from and after the death of Sir George Buck and Sir John Aftley, or 
as Toon as the office fhould become vacant by refignation, forfeiture, 
or furrender: but Jonfon never derived any advantage from this grant, 
becaufe Sir John Aftley furvived him. It thould feem from a paffage 
in the Satiromafix of his antagonift Decker, printed in 602, that Ben 
had made fome attempt to obtain a reverfionary gran of this place be- 
fore the death of queen Elizabeth: for Sir Vaughan in that piece fays 
to Horace, te e. Jonfons] ‘¢ I have fome coffens-german at court fhall 
beget you the reverfion of the Mafter af the King’s Revelsy dr elle to 
he his Lord of Mifrule nowe at Chritmas.”* 

it 
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The next fafpicious circumftance 1n the letter which 
we are now examining, is, that in the pretended extracts 
from this old pamphlet moft of the circumftances men- 
tioned might have been collected by a modern writer 
from books of either thofe or fubfequent times: and fuch 
new facts as are mentioned, can be proved to be fictions. 
Such of the pretended extracts as are true, are old; and 
fuch as are new, are falfe. Thus, to take the former 
clafs firft, we are informed, (as from the pamphlet,) that 
our poet and Jonfon were at variance; that old Ben took 
every means of depreciating the lowly Shakfpeare ; that 
he afferted our poet had little Latin, and lefs Greek, and 
did not underitand the dramatick laws’; that Jonfon 
ridiculed fome of his pieces; and that this was a {trong 
proof of his ingratitude, Shakfpeare having firft intro- 
duced him to the ftage.—All thefe facts Mr. M. might 
have iearned from Rowe’s Life of Shak{peare, and Pope’s 
Preface to his edition; from Dr. Birch’s Life of Ben 
Jonfon publifhed in 1743; from Drummond of Haw- 
thornden’s Converfation with that poet; from the old 


Tt has heen commonly underftood, that on ras hate death in Au» 
guft 1637, Sir William D’Avenant [then Mr. D’Avenant] was ap- 
pointed poet-laureate in his room: but he at that time received no 
favour from the crown, Sixteen months afterwards, Dec. 13, 16385 
in the 14th year of Charles the Firft, letters patent paffed the grea: {sal, 
granting, ‘ in confideration of fervice heretofore done and hereafter to 
be done by William Davenant, gentleman,” an annuity of one hun- 
dred pounds per Ann. to the faid W. D. during his majefy's pleafure. 
By this patent no Canary wine was granted; and no mention is made 
of the office of poet-laureate. Itis at prefent conferred, not by letters 
patent, but by a warrant figned and fealed by the Lord Chamberlain, 
nominating A. B. to the office, with the accuftomed fees thereunto 
belonging. 

7 WhichsBen claimed the merit of having firft taught his contem- 
poraries. See his Verfes to his old fervant Richard Brome, prefixed 
to Lhe Northern Lafs, which was firft ated in July, 1629: 

«¢ Now you are got into a nearer room 
“§ Of fellowthip, profefling my old artsy 
‘And you do do them well, with good applaufe; 
“‘ Which you have juftly gained from whe ftagey 
«6 By obfervation of thofe comick Jaws 
«< Which I, your matter, firft did seach she age.” 


Vor. I. [Cc] play 
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play entitled The Return from Parnaffus; from Foller’s 
Worthies, Wintanley, and Langbaine; from Jonfon’s 
own verfes on Shak{peare prefixed to all the editions ; 
from his prologue to Every Man in bis Humour; from his 
Bartholomew Fair and his Difcoveries, and from many 
other books. In Mr. Pope’s preface was found that 
praife, that in our poet’s plays every fpeech might be 
affigned to its proper fpeaker without the aid of margi- 
nal direétions: an encomium which perhaps.is too high, 
even when applied to Shakfpeare ; but which, when ap- 
plied to Ford, (as it is in Mr. Macklin’s rf letter,) 
becomes ridiculous. 

Let us now confider the zew fa&s, which for the firft 
time are given to the publick from this rare oldtra@. The 
firit new taét tated is, that Shakfpeare’s fame, after his 
death, grew too great for Ben either to bear with or 
wound. Now this was fo far from being the cafe, that 
it was at this particular period that Jonfon’s pieces, 
which were collected into a volume in 1616, appear to 
have been in moft eftimation; and from the time of 
Shakfpeare’s death to the year 1625, both Ren’s fame 
and that of Fletcher, feem to have been at their herght. 
Jn this period Fletcher produced near thirty plays, 
which were acted with applaufe ; and Jonfon was during 
the whole of that time well received in the courts of 
ae and Charles, for each of whom he wrote feveral 

afques, which the wretched tafte of that age very 
highly eftimated ; and was patronized and extravagantly 
extolled by the fcholars of the time, as much fuperior to 
Shakfpeare. In this period alfo he produced his Dewil’s 
an Afs, and his Staple of News, each of which had fome 
fhare of faccefs. In the year 1631 indeed he was ex- 
tremely indigent and diftreffed, and had been fo from 
the year 1625, when I think he was ftruck with the pal- 
fy ; but in confequénce of this indigence and diftrefs he 
was not precifely at that period an object of jealoufy to 
the partizans of Shak{peare. 

Another and a very material falfe fa@ flated from this 

amphlet is, that Jonfon’s New Inz or Light Heart, and 
F ord’s Melancholy Lover, were produced for the firft time 
on 
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on the fame ftage, in the ‘fame week: a fa concerning 
which the writer of the pamphlet, 2f the pamphlet bad 
any real exiffence, could {earcely have been miftaken. 

Whefe two plays were certainly reprefented for the firft 
time at she fame theatre, namely Blackfriars, as Mr, 
Macklin learned from their refpedtive tutle-pages ; but 
not in the fame week, there being no lefs than swo 
months interval between the production of the two 
pieces. 

Ford’s play was exhibited at the Blackfriars on the 24th 
of November, 1628, when it was licenfed for the ftage, as 
appears from the Office-book of Sir Henry Herbert, Maf- 
ter of the Revels to King Charles the Firft, a manufcript 
new before me, of which a more particular account may 
be found in the Second Part of this volume [Hzfortcal 
Account of the Engh fe Stage, &c.}; and Jonfon’s New lun 
on the 19th of January in the following year, 1628-9, 
Very foon indeed after the ill faccefs of Jonfon’s piece, 
the King’s Company brought out at the fame theatre a 
new play called The Love-fick Mad, or the Honour of young 
Ladtes, which was licenfed by Sir Henry Herbert, on 
the oth of February, 1628-9, and acted with extraordi. 
nary applaufe. This play, which was written by Jonfon’s 
own fervant, Richard Brome, was fo popular, that the 
managers of the King’s Company, on the soth of March, 
prefented the Maifter of the Revels with the fum of two 
pounds, <* on the good fuccefs of The Honour of Ladves 3’? 
the only inftance I have met with of fuch a compliment 
being paid him. No mention whatfoever is made of Tse 
Lover’s Melancholy having been attended with any extra- 
ordinary fuccefs, though Mr, M. from private motives 
chofe to reprefent it as having been acted with uneoms 
mon apPlaufe. - 

We are next told, that Ben was fo exafperated by the 
damnation of his piece, that he printed it with a very 
fingular title-page, which is given; and that smmed:ate« 
ly upon this ne wrote his celebrated ode, «* Come, leave 
the loathed ftage,’’ &c. Itis not very clear what the 
letter-writer means dy the words, immediately upon this. 
If he means that Jonfon wrote his Ode faruedistely after 

[Cc2] his 
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his play was damned in 1629, the affertion is made at 
random ; if he means that immediately after he had pub- 
lithed his play he wrote his ode, the fa& is not true. 
The ode is printed at the end of the play, whichewas 
publifhed in April, 1631. ; 

The next new fact found in this curious pamphlet is, 
that Ben Jonfon, mortified by his own defeat and the fuc- 
cefs which Ford’s play obtained, wrote the following 
Epigram upon his fuccefsful competitor : 


«© PhaywaiGut, by chance, hearing fome toys I had 
writ 

«© Cry’d to ‘my face, they were th’ elixir of wit; 

«© And I muft now believe him, for to-day 

«© Five of my jefts, ther ftolne, pafs’d him a play.” 


This epigram, I own, is fo much in the manner of 
the time, and particularly of Ben Jonfon, that for a long 
time I knew not how to queftion its authenticity. It is fo 
ttrongly marked, that every poetical reader muft immedi- 
ately exclaim, aut Era/mus, aut diabolus. Nor indeed is 
it to be wondered at that it is much in Ben’s inanner ; 
for,—-not to keep the reader longer in fufpence, it avas 
uritten by him.—Well then, fays the writer of the letter 
in queftion, here you have a ftrong confirmation of all 
the other faéts which you affect to doubt, and every im- 
partial judge muft acquit me of having fabricated them. 
This, however, we fhall find a zoz Paria : for this 
very epigram, though written by Jonfon, is as decifive 
a proof of impofition as any other which I have produced. 
The fat is, this epigram, addreffed to Phrarwricurt, 
is found among Jonfon’s print@d poems, as are two 
others addreffed to the fame perfon®. Mr. M. I fuppofe, 

was 

% See Jonfon’s Works, folio, 1616. 

Epig. XLIX. 
To Praywricr, 
“ Praywricut me reades, and ftill my verfes dames 
“© He fayes, I want the tongue of epigrammes ; 
«¢ T have no falr; no bawdrie he doth meane, 
«¢ For wittie, in his language, is obfcene. 
«¢ Praywricut, I loath to have thy manners knowne 
s€ In my chafte booke ; profefle them in thine owne.” mee 
Pte 
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was poffeffed only of the modern edition of Jonfon’s 
Works printed in 8vo. in 1716, and, no dates being 
affigned tq the poems, thought he might fafely make free 
with this epigram, and affix the date of the year 1630, 
or 3631, to it ; but unluckily it was publifhed by Old Ben 
himfelf fourteen or fifteen years before, in the firft folio 
collection of his works in 1616, and confequently could 
not have any relation to a literary altercation between 
him and Ford at the time The New Inn and The Lover's 
Melancholy were brought on the fiene. Tt appears from 
Ben fonfon’s Dedication of his Epigrams to Lord Pem- 
broke, that moft of them, though publithed in 1616, 
were written fome years before®; the epigram in quef- 
tion therefore may be referred to a ftill earlier period 
than the time of its publication. 

On one of the lines in this epigram, as exhibited by 

r. Macklin, 


«¢ Five of my jefts, then ftolne, pafs’d him a play.” 


we find the following note :—‘‘ Alluding to a character 
in, The Ladies’ Trial, which Ben fays Ford ftole from 
him.”’ Ifthe writer of this letter hadfaid, ** Alluding 
to a charaéter in The Ladies’ Trial, which Ford ftole from 
Ben Jonfon,’’ we might fuppofe him only miftaken ; and. 
this anachronifm (fuppofing that the epigram had been 
written in 1631) might not affect the prefent queftion. 
But we are told, “‘ Bex faysfo.”? He certainly has uot 
{aid fo in his works, and therefore the letter-writer mait 
mean, that it is afferted in the pamphlet from which he 
pretended to quote, that Ben had faid fo. But Ben could 


Epig. LXVIII. 
On Praywricur. 
s PLaywRIGHT, convid of publick wrongs to men, 
Takes private beatings, and begins againe. 
«© "Pwo kindes of valour he doth thew at ones, 
ss Aétive in his braine, and paflive in his bones.” 

The perfon aimed at, under the name of Playwright, was proba- 
bly Decker. 

9 «© f here offer to your lordthip the rips# of my ftudies, my epi- 
granintes, which, though they carry danger in the found, do not 
therefore feek your thelter. For eober I made them, 1 had nothing ia 
my confcience, to cxprefling of which 1 did need acypher. But if £ 
be falne into thofe tines, wherein, for the likenefa of vice," dece 
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not poflibly have faid fo, even if he had written this 
epigram at the time to which it has been falfely afcribed ; 
for this plain reafon, that The Ladies’ Trial was not pro- 
duced till feveral years afterwards. It wa; firft printed in 

1639, two years after Ben Jonfon’s death, and doesenot 

appear to have been licenfed by Sir Henry Herbert be- 

fore that time. ‘The origin of this note, by which con~ 
Sufion is usorfe confounded, was probably this: Lang- 
baine under the article, Fletcher,: mentions that @ 

{cene in his Love’s Pilgrimage was fiollen from the very 

play of which we have been fpeaking; Jonfon’s New 
dun. This fcene Fletcher himfelf could not have ftollen 
from The New Inn, for he was dead fome years before 
that play appeared; but Shirley, who had the revifal of 

fome of thofe pieces which were left imperfect by 
Fletcher, (as appears from Sir Henry Herbert’s Office - 
book',) finding) be New Inn unfuccefsful, took the liberty 
to borrow a f{cene from it, which he inferted in Leve's 
Pilgrimage, when that play was revived, or as Sir Henry 

Herbert calls it, renewed, in 16357. Mr. M. tad 
‘ probably 


1 Jn Sir Henry Herbert's Office-book is the following entry: “ Fcr 
a play of Fletcher's, corrected by Shirley, called The Night-walkers, 
the 11th of May, 1633,—£.2 0 0 

2 6 Received of Blagrove from the King’s Company, for the renew 
ing of Love's Piigrimage, the 16th of September, 1635,—£.1 0 0.” 
Abidem. 

The addition of a new fcene, and fometimes an entire aét, to an old 
play, appears from the following entries in the fame book to have been 
common: 

“* For the adding of a fcene to Tbe Virgin Martyr, this 7th July, 
1624,—£.0 10 0.” 

« For allowing of a new aét in an ould play, this 13th May, 
1629,—£.0 10 0,” 

© For allowing of an ould play, new written or forbifht by Mrs 
Bifton, the rath of January, 1631,—f.1 9 9.” : 

«6 An ould play, with fome new icenes, Doffor Lambe and the 
Witches, to Salitbury Courte, the 16th Auguft, 1634,-£.5 0 0o-* 

© Received of ould Cartwright for allowing the [Fortune] compas 
ny to add fcenes to an ould play, and to give it out for a new, ong, .this 
rath of May, 1636, £.1 0 0.” 

This practice prevailed in Shakfpeare’s time. ¢ The players,” fays 
Lupton, in his London and the Country carbonadoed and quartered, 80s 
3602, ‘are as crafty with an old play, as bands with old faces: the 
one puts ona new frei colour, the other a new face and name,” 
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probably fome imperfect recollection of what he had read 
in Langbaine, and found it convenient to fubftitute 
Ford’s play for that of Fletcher. 

We are next told, that this pamphlet afferts that Ben 
Jonfog had given out that Tbe Lover's Melancholy was 
not written by Ford, but purloined from Shak{peare’s 
papers, of which Ford in conjunétion with Heminge and 
Condell is faid to have had the revifal, when the firft 
folio edition of our poet’s works was publifhed in 1623, 

Tt fhould not be forgotten, that the writer of this let. 
ter had afferted in a former letter, that it appears from 
feveral of Ford’s Sonnets and Verfes that he lived in the 
ftriteft intimacy with Shakfpeare, to the time of his 
death: and I may confidently add, that there is not the 
{malleft ground for the affertion, no fuch fonnets or verfes 
being extant. We need not, therefore, hefitate to 
pronounce the prefent affertion to be equally unfounded 
as the former. 

After what has been already ftated, it would be an 
idle watte of time co enter sito any long difqaifition oa 
this, fiction. It was evidently thrown out to excite the 
expectation of the town with refpeét to the piece itfelf on 
the night of the performance. The old plays of the 
minor poets of the lait age being in 1748 little known 
or attended to, thofe who were curious could not eafily 
fatisfy themfelves concerning the merit or demerit of 
The Lover's Melancholy by reading it, (it not being re- 
publifhed in Dodfley’s ColleStion,) and therefore would 
naturally refort to the theatre to examine whether there 
was any ground for fuch an affertion: the precife end 
which the letter-writer had in view. When he talked 
of Shak{peare’s papers, he was probably thinking of 
what Heminge and Condell have faid in their preface, — 
ve fearce received from him a blot in dis pa- 
t by 47s papers they meant nothing more than 





If the Offce-books of Edmund Tilney, Efg. and Sir George Buck, 
who we afters of the Revels during the greater part of the reign of 
King the Firft, fhall ever be difcovered, I have no doubt that 
thee Mafque, and Prophecy, in the fifth a& of Cymbeline, will be 
fdung to have been interpolated by the players after ous poet’s death, 

[Cc 4] the 
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the old copies of his plays which had lain long in their 
honfe, from which they printed part of their edition. 
‘Whatever other papers our poet left, without doubt de- 
volved to his family at Stratford. 

The four encomiaftick lines figned ‘* Thomas May,” 
and the elegant verfes afcribed to Eadymion Porter, 
now alone remain to be confidered. 

Endymion Porter, whom Sir William Davenant, 
Shak{peare’s fuppofed fon, calls <* lord of his mufe and 
heart,”” being mentioned by Mr. Rowe in hjs Life of 
Shakffeare, as a great admirer of our poet, his name 
naturally prefented itfeif to the writer of this letter, as 
a proper one to be fubfcribed to an eulogy on him and 
Ford; and he found, or might have found, in Lang- 
baine’s Account of the Dramatick Poets, that May lived 
in the ftri€teft intimacy with Endymion Porter, to whom 
he has dedicated his Antigone, publifhed in 1631; a play 
which probably, when this letter was written, was in 
Mr. Macklin’s poffeffion, Thomas Randolph and Tho- 
mas Carew having each of them written verfes to Jonfon 
after the publication of the celebrated ode annexed to 
his unfortunate New Jna, requefting him not to leave 
the ftage, as the letter-writer might alfo have learned 
from Langbaine, who has given Randolph’s Ode at 
length, he naturally would read over their lines; and 
Randolph having written ‘¢ 4 Gratulatory Poem to Bex 
Fonfon for hrs adopting of hrm to be hts fon,”’ in which we 
find the following hyperbolical couplet, 


«« Bat if heaven take thee, spe us thy lyre, 
«© "Tis to pen anthems for an angel’s quire ;”’ 


he is not improperly ftyled by the letter-writer, ** Jon- 
fon’s ZGany3.” 


3 Randolph's attachment to Ben Jonfon was alfo notie 1 in the 
letter printed in the preceding month, in The General Adveriifer, (the 
Theatrical Gazette of that time,) by way of prelude to Mr. Ryan’s 
benefit. ‘* He was, fays the writer, aman of pregnant wit, gay hu- 
mour, and of excellent learning 3 which gained him the efther, of the 
town, and particularly recommended bim to Ben Fonfon, whe adopted 
him one of bis fons, and held him in equal efteem with the ngéntrus 
Mr. Cartwright, another of the lavreat’s adopted fons.” Th 

€ 
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The four lines to which May’s name is affixed, are 


infcrjbed, ‘* To my worthy friend John Ford 3’? and-it 
is otervaule that a copy of verfes written by William 
Singfeton, and prefixed to The Lower’s Melancholy, are 
allo igfcribed, ‘* To my worthy friend, the author, Matf- 
ter fobn Ford.’ But why, we fhall be told, might not 
May, as well as Mr. Singleton, addrefs Ford as his 
aworlhy friend? Beit fo then; but unluckily, May, pre- 
cifely when he is fuppofed to have made this panegyrick 
upon Ford, and to have informed the publick, that, 
even fuppofing The Lover’s Melancholy was from Shak- 
{peare’s 
«6 treafury reft, 
«© That plunderer Ben ne’er made fo rich a theft ;”* 


unluckily, I fay, at this very time, May was living in 
the ftricteft daar} with Jonfon; for to May’s tran{- 
lation of Lucan, publifbed in 1630, is prefixed a com- 
mendatory poem by Jfonfon,—addrefled “* To his cho- 
Jen friend, the learned tranflator of Lucan, Thomas 
May, Efquire,’’ and fubf{cribed, <* Your true frrend in 
judgment and chofe, Benjamin Jonfon.”” 
‘The verfes {ubfcribed, Tomas May, are as follows: 


s¢ *Tis faid, from Shakfpeare’s mznze your play you 





rew 5 
«* What need, when Shak{peare ftill furvives in you? - 
*« But grant it were from his vaf trea/ury reft, 
«« That plunderer Ben ne’er made fo rich a theft.’” 


I have already obferved, that, Randolph having writ- 
ten a reply to Jonfon’s ode, the writer of this letter 
would naturally look into his works. ln a poem adrefed 
to Ben Fonfon, {peaking of the works of Ariftotle, (the 
writer by the way, to whom that fentence of Greek 
which ®.fQund in the title-page of the prefent edition 
was originally applied,) he has thefe lines : 


66 ———— I couid fit 
éc th 
eh 


a willow covert, and repeat 
~«« Grohnded in judgment, fubtilty, and art, 





deep and learned lays, on every part 
¢ That 
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s¢ That the great tutor to the greateft king, 

«© The thepherd of Stagira us’d to fing ; 

*¢ The thepherd of Stagira, that unfolds 

«© All nature’s clofet, fhews what e’er it holds, 

«s The mee form, fenfe, motion, place, and , mea~ 
ure, 

«¢ Of every thing contain’d in her waft treafure.” 


} 
As Shak{fpeare’s ‘* vaff treafury’’ may Have been bor- 
rowed from this writer, fo the ** rich rhvfts of that lun~ 
dercr Ben”? might have been fuggefted to Mr. M. by the 
following lines addreffed by Thomas Carew ** to Ben 
Jonfon, upon occafion of his ode of defiance annext to 
his play of the New Inn.” 


«* Let them the dear expence of oil upbraid, 

** suck’d by thy watchful lamp, that hath betray’d 
** To ¢heft the blood of martyr’d authors, fpilt 

** Into thy ink, whilft thou grow’ it pale with guilt. 
«¢ Repine not at the taper’s thrifty wafte, 

*¢ That fleeks thy terfer poems; nor is hafte 

*¢ Praife, but excufe; and if thou overcome 

s* A knotty writer, bring the dooty home ; 

*¢ Nor think it rbeft, if the rich {poils fo torn 

«¢ From conquer’d authors, be as trophies worn.’’ 


I have traced the marked expreffions in this tetraftick 
to Randolph and Carew; they might, however, have beer 
fuggeited by a book ftill more likely to have been con- 
fulted by the writer of it, Langbaine’s Account of the 
Dramatick Poets; and particularly by that part of his work 
in which he {peaks of Ben Fonfon’s literary thefts, on 
which I have this moment happened to caft my eye. 

*« Tocome laftly to Bex Fon/on, who, as Mr. Dryden af. 
firms, has borrowed more trom the ancients than any ; I 
crave leave to fay in his behalf, that our late lazveat has 
far out-done him in thefrs.——When Mr. Jonfo% burrowed, 
*twas from the trea/ury of the ancients, wit.ch is fo far 
from any diminution of his worth, that I think jt is to 
his honour, at leaft-wife I am fure he is juftia,d by. his 
fon Cartwright, in the following lines; : 

2 s¢ What 
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“ What though thy fearching Mufe did rake the duft 
«< OC Aime, and purge old metals from their ruft? 

«© Is¥t no labour, noart, think they, to 

«« Sfatch thipwrecks from the deep, as divers dos 

a refcue jewels from the covetous fand, 

“© Myaking the feas hid wea/td adorn the land? 

at though thy culling Mafe did rod the ftore 

«* OF Greek and Latin gardens, to bring o’er 

«© Plants to thy native éi? their virtues were 

«« Improv’d far more by being planted here.— 

“€ Thefts thus become juft works ; they and their grace 
«« Are wholly thine: thus doth the ftamp and face 

«© Make that the king’s that’s ravifh’d from the mize; 
** In athers then ’tis ore, in thee tis coin.” 





ce 


*¢ On the contrary, though Mr, Dryden has hikewife 
borrowed from the Greek and Latin poets,—which I 
purpofely omit to tax him with, as thinking what he 
has taken to be lawful prize, yet I can not but obferve 
withal, that he has pluader’d the chief Italian, Spanith, 
and French wits for forage, notwithitanding his pretend. 
ed contempt of them; and not only fo, bat even his own 
countrymen have been forced to pay him tribute, or, to 
fay better, have not been exempt from being pillaged4.’? 

Here we have at once—the mine, the freafury, the 
plunderer, and the rich thefts, of this modern-antique 
compofition >. 

The 

4 Account of the Dramatick Poets, 8v0. 1691, pps 1455 148, 1496 

S Mr. Macklin tells us, that the pamphlet frum which he pretends 
to quote, mentions, that among other depreciating language Jonfon 
had fai of Shakfpeare, that ‘© the man had imagination and wit 
none could deny, but that they were ever guided by true judgment in 
the rules and conduct of a piecey none could with justice affert, both 
being ever feryile to raife the laughter of facls and the wonder of the 
ignorant. ~ 

«¢ Being guideg by judgment in the condutt of a piece,’ is perfely 
intelligible ; butgvhat are we to underftand by being guided by judgment 







in the rules ¢ iece ? However, every part of this tentence alfo may 
betraced t¥i® {ource. Mr. Pope has faid in his pretec*, that ¢¢ not only 
the cotan ience had no notion of the rudes of writing, but few of 


the beter fori'piqued thenrféives upon any great degree of knowledge or 
nicety that way, till Ben Jonfon getting poffeffion of the ftage, brourst 
: critical 
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The lalt copy of verfes, afcribed to Endymion Porter, 
a.¢ uncommonly elegant, and perhaps one of tt ‘seft in- 
vented fictions that can be pointed out, © Thole letter. 
zyrant elves”? is much in the manner of the time, as is 
** their pedant felves,” in a fabfequent line. Putt how 
difficult 1s it to aflume the manner or language o ,a for- 
mer age, without occafionally lapfing into thofe >f the 
prefent! The phrafes, ‘* upon the whole,” anu from 
college pm 


*€ Indeed, fays Tom, upon the whole,” &e. 
** But Ben and Tom from college” 


critical learning into vogue -"* and Jonfon himfelf in his Difcoveries, 
Speaking of Shakfpeare, fays, ¢ his wit was in his power, would the 
rule of it had been fo.” 

In Mr. Pope’s Preface we are told, that ‘in tragedy nothing was 
fo fure to furprife, and create admiration, as the moft france, improb- 
able, and confequently moft unnatural, incidents and events,-fn co- 
medy, nothing was fo {ure to pleafe, as mean buffoonery, vile ribaldry, 
aad amacienly fells af fool and clowes.” 

Prefixed to Randolph's Works is a panegyrick written by Mr, Rich- 
ard Welt, from whofe poem two lines are quoted by Langbaine which 
were alfo inferted in The General Advertsfer of the sth of March 1748, 
an the encomium on Randolph s plays. 

In Mr. Welt sVerfes, {peaking of ordinary dramatick pots, he fays, 

«¢ For humours to lie leiger, they are feen 

«¢ Oft in a tavern or a bowling-green. 

«¢ They do obferve each place and company, 

“ As ftritly ag a traveller or fpy ;— 

«© And fit with patience an hour by the heels, 

*¢ To learn the nonten& of the conftables ; 

© Such jig-lkhe firm-flams being got, to make 

© The rabble laugh, and mut-cracking forfake.” 
Randolph is then defcribed, and among other high praifes, we are told, 

‘6 There's none need fear to furfeit with his phrafe 5 

“¢ He has no giant raptures, to amaze 

“¢ And torture qeak capacitres with wonder.” 

‘We have already feen that Mr. Macklin had been juf?~trufing Ben 
onfon’s Epigrams. In his fecond Epigram, which iglacureffeg to his 
ook, are thefe lines: 

6 mem by thy wifer temper let men know, 

Thou art not covetous of leaf felf-fame, 

«& Made from the hazard of another's fhame: 

«* Much lefs, with lewd, prophane, and beaftly 

4 To catch the werld’s teofe laughter, or vaine gare. — 


have 
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tery modern found, and are not, I believe, wea 
>of our old Englith writers.—I mui alfo obferve 
Mir, M, found his after-times in the old panegyrick 
wed, which he inferted in his firf letter, and 4von’s 

in Ben Jonfon’s Verfes on Shakfpeare, prefixed to 

2 editions of his plays; and that the extravagant 
mfounded praife here given to Ford, who, like our 
poet, is faid to have been jent from heaven, and 
wfinuation that the Lover's Melancholy was ‘* Shak- 
£’s, every word,” were evidently calculated for the 
mporary purpofe of aiding a benefit, and "putting 

money into the purfe of the writer. 

While, however, we transfer thefe elegant lines from 
Endymion Porter to Mr. Macklin, let us not forget that 
they exhibit no common {pecimen of an eafy verfification 
and a good tafte, and that they add 2 new wreath to the 
poetical crown of this veteran comedian. 

[ have only to add, that John Ford and Thomas May 
were fo far from being at variance with Old Ben, that 
in Fonfonius Virbius, a collection of poems on the death 
of Ben Jonfon, publithed in 1638, about fix months 
after his death, there is an encomiaftick poem by John 
Ford; and in this volume is alfo found a panegyrick by 
Ford’s friend, George Donne, and another by Thomas 
May, who ftyles Ben ‘* the beit of ou: Englith poets.’? 
On this, however, I Iay no great ftrefs, becaufe the 
fame collection exhibits a poem by Jonfon’s old antago- 
nift, OwenFeltham: but if, after al] that has been ftated, 
the {malleft doubt could remain concerning the fubjeét 
of our prefent difquifition, I might obferve, that Ford 
appears not only to have lived on amicable terms with 
Ben Jonfon himfelf, (at leaft we have no proof to the con- 
trary,) kwt with his fervant, Richard Brome ; to whofe 
play entitidl The Northern La/s, which was adied by the 
King’s Cogipany on the z2gth of July 1629, the very 
year of thf publication of The Lover's Melanchely, and 
of the}il. Scxhibition of The New Inn, is prefixed an 
high. pan§gyrick by “* the autuor’s wery friend, Fohx 
Ford,”? 

Let 
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set the prefent detection be a leffon to n 
matters of greater moment, and teach thofe wh 
confiderations do not deter from invading the 
property of others by any kind of fiction, to abf{ 
fuch an attempt, from the cneficacy and folly 
the moft plaufible and beit fabricated tale, if 
examined, will crumble to picces, like «« the 
mole,”’ loofened from its foundations by the cog 
force of the ocean; while fimple and honeft truck 
and felf-dependent, will ever maintain its ground a 
all affailants,—~ 


** As rocks refitt the billows and the iky.”” 
Maroy 
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